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40 YARDS. .y . . 12 gauge Nitro 
Express Shell loaded with number sixes, 
chilled. No thin spots. No dense center. A bal- 
anced spread that will get what you aim at! 


60 YARDS * « « Same size and 
gauge, but now we're reaching out. Still a 
balanced pattern with shot so placed that 
a bird will have little chance to slip through. 





AT GREATER DISTANCES 
. . Fewer shot, but look how effectively 
they are placed! At extreme ranges, Nitro 
Express will give you patterns like this— 
Balanced Patterns that get the game! 


YOU LL BAG MORE GAME WITH A 





Kablanced Pallewn 


And you'll get BALANCED PATTERN AT ALL RANGES 
when you shoot the new corrugated Nitro Express Shells 


ATTERN has a lot to do with 

whether or not you dine on duck. 
A dense center, fringed edges and 
holes mean a lost bird almost every 
time. A uniform spread, a balanced 
pattern—and you bag your game. 

How can you get balanced pat- 
tern? Shoot the new Nitro Express 
Corrugated Shells! These shells have 
greatest range and power. Yet de- 
spite the way they smash through 
space, the shot spread is controlled 
—evenly distributed—BALANCED. 
Our ballistic experts have seen to 
that. Every shell is loaded with the 
correct number of perfectly round 
pellets. The powder is scientifically 
balanced for the shot charge. It burns 
progressively, cleanly. And the wads 
do their bit, too. They're specially 
lubricated to prevent leading. Now 


Remington, 
GU PONT 


look at the high brass head, the extra 
long, corrugated body. Note how 
solidly they are joined to seal-in all 
the extra power. Is it any wonder 
that old-timers say, “You can expect 
more from Kleanbore Nitro Express’’? 
We've soaked these shells in water, 
frozen them in ice, chopped them 
out—then shot them. We've knocked 
them about in wet canvas sacks— 
then shot them. We've baked them 
in hotter temperatures than the hot- 
test summer day—then shot them. 
Nitro Express Shells Perform! Next 
time try these new and better shells. 
Compare the patterns they make with 
those of any other shell. Do this at 
all ranges and you'll quickly see why 
you'll bag more game with Nitro Ex- 
press. Remington Arms Co., Inc., 
865 Barnum Ave., Bridgeport, Conn. 








WHY KLEANBORE SHELLS 























ARE BETTER 
1 CORRUGATED BODY 
makes shell stronger, tougher 


Easier to load, to handle 


2 DOUBLE WETPROO! 
Sealed against moisture ins 
double-sealed outside—at 

clusive feature. 


3 PERFECT PELLETS—fver 
shell loaded with correct rt 
ber of perfectly round pellet 


4 SUPERIOR WADDIN 
Specially lubricated and g2s 
tight to prevent leading 


5 STANDARD POWDER 
Progressive burnimg. M 
ture-resistant. Clean. Correct'y 
balanced for shot charge 


6 PATENTED KLEANBOR! 
PRIMER—Famous K leanbore 
Will not rust or pit barr 
ENDS BARREL CLEANIN 
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SHOOT IN AFRICA! 


Hunt with me in the World’s best game 
country. I guarantee success and thrills 
you'll never forget. 23 years experience in 
BIG GAME hunting and photography, sci- 
entific and filming expeditions. ll arrange- 
ments made in advance. My prices are 
reasonable. 

Write now by Air Mail: 


DONALD KER, White Hunter, Box 70, 
Nairobi, Kenya Colony, East Africa. 








= 
Sportsmen's Development | | 


In Catskill Mts., N. 
Offering sportsmen rare tt plots and 
bungalow sites fronting on stocked trout stream. 
EXCELLENT Rou SHOOTING 





Deer and other game abundant 
} Hours by Auto From New York City Over Excellent 
New Roads. 
For information address 
SPORTSMEN’S DEVELOPMENT 
30 East 58 St. New York, N. Y. 
Phone, PLaza 3-6587 


WOLF POND CAMP) 


STONY CREEK, WARREN CO, N.Y. 


DEER—GROUSE—RABBITS—BEAR 



























Pr ‘ive atecamp. Adirondacks. Ideal for Hunting and Recreation 
l ! feet elevation. Thousand acres posted. Modern conven 
ences. Limited Accommodations. Accessible by auto or rail 


For rates and reservations write— 


F. B. WARE tel. Ashiand's-4318 New York City 








DEER HUNTING 


AON If you want to be sure of that 
“longed for’’ deer head trophy 
oil up your gun and come to Beat 
Mt. Camp for your hunt this fall 
Located on Cranberry Lake, the 


section of the Adirondacks whic h 
for anumber of years has been the rec- 
ognized loc ality for real deer lemntine. 
Can furnish guides and equipment and 
can promise you the yo @ best accom 

modations and actual spc 


Cranberry "Lake, N. Y. 


ee > 


J. M. Balderson 
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DEER HUNTERS 


Hunting lodge in the best deer section 
of the Adirondacks. Licensed guide. 


FREELAND JONES 
Blue Mountain Lake New York 


AMMAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA 





When Writing Advertisers 
Please Mention OUTDOOR LIFE 


FISH IN FLORIDA 


Our fall fishing is sory § fine, Spanish mackerel Musick. 
snappers, sea trout, lady fish, jacks, red fish, 

grouper, tarpon fishing is good Excellent hotel = 
commodations, $2.50 per day and up, American plan. 
Guide and good motor boat very reasonable. Weather 
is ideal. I cam guarantee you a successful trip. Write 
me for information. 


MACK MICKLE, Fish Guide, 
Boca Grande, Florida 
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FISHERMEN’S LODGE 
and Captiva Hotel 


Famous for the big game fish that attract famous 
people. Surf bathing, golf, and other sports for the 
family. A real resort you'll all enjoy. All con- 
veniences. Write for details. 


Captiva Island, Captiva, Florida 
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Moose at Parent 


T IS fast approaching the season of the 
| year when the red blood in all sports- 
men asserts itself and the only cure 
possible is a sojourn in the big woods, in 
cabin or tent, with the smell of balsam 
or pine and the solitude of the great out- 
doors. 

Last year I had all the symptoms of 
this malady. I wrote to you for advice 
and through your department I made 
contact with G. F. of Parent, Que., and 
although the cure was not permanent I 
had one of the most successful and 
healthful vacations I ever experienced. 

Arriving at McCarthy, Que. which is 
about 125 miles northwest of LaTuque 
(end of automobile highway) on Novem- 
ber 10 at 6 a. m., I was met at the rail- 
road shack by G. F. and his partner J. 
D’A. The temperature was near zero and 
snow was falling fast. We traveled about 
15 miles north the first 2 days and on 
the third day I had a shot at my first 
game. A big silver gray fox had come 
out to the edge of one of the lakes and, 
although the distance was too great for 
a good shot, I set my sights for 300 
yards and took a chance. Missed him by 
a few inches and he did not wait for a 
second shot. 

We traveled for about 10 days through 
virgin country, crossing lakes and ridges 
and sleeping in cabins, and then went up 
into the real moose country with a dog 
sled and tent. I shot my moose on the 
tenth day with a single shot at about 
250 yd., a big 900-pound bull with a 56- 
in. spread. This country is a great 
breeding place for moose and there has 
been very little hunting. The bears are 
very plentiful but, as there were about 
18 in. of snow, they had gone in for the 
winter. 

Wolves’ tracks were very common and 
the lynx were calling back and forth 
every night. I shot about two dozen 
Canadian ruffed grouse with a .22 rifle. 
They were pretty good eating after liv- 
ing on moose meat. 

G. F. has a fine string of guides and 
cabins and can make one comfortable at 
any time of year. This year I expect to 
go up in December when the trapping is 
in full swing and the woods are deep 
with snow. When dog sled and snow- 
shoes are the only means of travel, it 
will be a great thrill to live again with 
these two trappers. 

J. D’A., in my estimation, is the best 
moose hunter and guide in the Province 
of Quebec. With a crust on top of the 
snow, it was his skill that brought us 
within range of the moose as we had 
followed track after track but Mr. 
Moose was always just a little ahead of 
us and listening for the crunch of our 
moccasins on the snow. 

Now, if I can go up to G. F.’s country 
and bring back a moose under these 
conditions, any sportsman, who goes be- 
fore the lakes freeze over and before 
snow, is practically assured a good 
specimen. (Continued on page 3) 











BEAUTIFUL PRIVATE 


Hunting Lodge 
With GUEST CABINS 


All appropriately furnished. Located 
on a 60 mile lake in the heart of Brit- 
ish Columbia’s finest big game hunting 
and fishing country. Easily accessible 
by auto. Including Cabin Cruiser. 


Worth $15,000; sell for $8,500 


Owner, 1013 East 8th St., Los Angeles, Calif. 


ll 
SPORTSMEN... 


WHEN YOU ARE PLANNGE A TRIP. 





FOR twos 9 . OR HUNTING ... OR 
BOTH... DO you like i easily reached 
places... where the lakes are full of fi fisher- 


men and the woods full of hunters? 7? ? 
“ee OR ee 

Would re prefer, A VAST INLAND LAKE 

COUN HERE YOU MAY HAVE PRI- 


VACY AND WILDERNE SS, such as can only 
be found in an off the beaten path location like 


LAKE MANITOU . We hardly need tell 
you that our CTROUT ‘and hunt is better... 
MUSE IES - -« BASS .. eo 

EER. ° ?? If inter- 
a in the Me ag . » » CAMP MANITOU is 
at your disposal. For Folder .. ADDR ee 


ISBERG BROS. 
Box.. No. 12.. Fort Frances, Ont. 











MOOSE MOOSE MOOSE 


Deer, bear and small game. Fifty black bears 
and over ninety bull moose shot at Metagama in 
the past few seasons. See my guarantee to 
moose hunters. General reference: Canadian 
Pacific Railway Co., Montreal, Que. Descriptive 


folder. 
M. U. BATES 


Box R Metagama (Via C.P.R.), Ont., Can. 








MOOSE SPECKLED-TROUT BEAR 


est speckled trout fishing in Northern Quebec! Two hun- 
dred square miles of leased territory along Croche River 
in the famed Lake St. John district. Comfortable cabins. 
Competent guides. Plenty moose, black bear, partridge. 
Get your trophy this year! Canoe trips to Lake Mis- 
tassini. 
Ouananiche fly fishing north of Lake St. John 
The gamest fish that swims! 


Write or Wire 
J. Leonce ce Hamel, Roberval, Que., Canada 


ELK DEER BEAR 


Positive Shots For Every Hunter 


Join one of our 10-day parties (each limited to 6 men) 
into Flathead Forest. Season Oct. 15—Nov. 15. Ex 
guides, horses, pack string, c t fur- 
nished. Enormous trout near camp site. One price 
includes everything, Reservations close Oct. 10th, 
Write for prices. 


GORDON RANCH 
Seeley Lake, Montana Jack Doorty, Manager 


Big Game in the Sudan 


Africa’s anos unapeties frontier 
Elephants, Lions, Water Rack, Bush Buck, 
Situtunga, Buffa Taw ile ee (Mrs. Googe water 
buck) and other game in abundance. Reached viat "heder og 
Nile South from Egypt, from Port Sudan, or Nairob 

Fine steel river steamers, low rates. 

Parties can charter their own river steamer or private 
boat or travel on our through, all catered connections. 
Address H. M. Wright, Room 1721, 
Agent Sudan Railways and Steamers 
30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 
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(Continued from page 1) 


My equipment consisted of a .33 cali- 
ber Winchester and a .22 caliber Rem- 
ington for small game. A small pocket 
camera was extra luggage but the pic- 
tures taken are priceless. My hunting 
suit was a Woolrich. I had a pair of 
Bean boots, which were rather heavy for 
travel in the ridges. My moccasins and 
snowshoes were made by the Indians in 
Parent. I took the heaviest woolen 
shirts I could get. Plenty of heavy wool- 
en stockings are very necessary and 
woolen underwear as we were sleeping 
on the ground in zero weather. I slept 
in a Hudson Bay sleeping bag which 
was furnished by G. F. Such a trip 
would cost a little less than $10 a day 
which gives each man a guide. 

I hope that some poor city dweller 
like myself may have an opportunity 
this fall to make such a successful and 
healthful trip as I did last year.—Thos. 
A. Greene, Mass. 


WHAT WAS THE FINEST 
VACATION YOU EVER HAD? 


When some one tells you about the 
wonderful time he had on a hunting or 
fishing trip, his experience is usually 
the best guide in the world in planning 
yours. So as a help to those who are 
going out this Fall, we are inviting you 
who have had successful trips to tell 
us about them. 

Five dollars will be paid for the best 
500-word letter we publish each month. 
We are not, however, interested so 
much in literary ability as we are in 
the information contained in your let- 
ter, so give as many details as possible. 
It is the benefit of your experience that 
we want to give to our other readers 
and the more you tell us, the more we 
can pass on to them. It is particularly 
important to state where you went, the 
name and address of the place at which 
you stayed, the name and address of 
your guide (if you had one), what game 
or fish you took, what equipment you 
carried, how much the trip cost, etc. 

Address your letter to R. A. Ogle, OuT- 
poor Lire, 353 Fourth Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. 





The information upon which this | 
column is based is from sources 
believed to be thoroughly reliable, 
and every effort is made to keep it 
up to date. OuTpoor Lire has gath- 
ered it with the utmost care, but 
can in no case guarantee its ac- 
curacy. Conditions affecting hunt- 
ing and fishing are governed by so 
many factors that good locations 
| one season may be poor the nect. 


Big Moose! 
There are probably from 7 to 12 
moose heads of the size you mention 
(45 in. or better) taken annually in Nova 





Scotia among a kill that runs between 
1,000 and 1,500 per year. In other words, 
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‘4 calling me north to 


CANAD 


IG GAME is plentiful in Canada 
this year. No matter what you 
seek or where you want to go you're 
sure of your bag in this great sports- 
men’s playground. If it’s moose you 
want Canada offers some of the most 
famous hunting grounds in the world. 
Deer are everywhere. Elk and caribou 
are still found in great numbers in 
certain sections of the Dominion. 
In the Rocky Mountains you'll get 
mountain sheep and mountain goats 
—the most elusive of all game. 
Grizzlies offer thrills to stir the blood 
of every sportsman. Other species of 
bear are plentiful throughout Canada. 





And for variety, Canada abounds in 
feathered game—pheasant, part- 
ridge, duck, 
geese, grouse and other species. 


@ Write us and let us know what kind 
of game you're after, and how long 
you can spend. We will give you details 
of the best places to go; 
the name of guides and 
outfitters; routes and 
approximate cost. 














@ Canadahasmoose, 
deer, bear, goat, 
sheep, elk, caribou, 
grouse, partridge, duck, geese 
and other big and small. game. 








CANADIAN VEL BUREAU 
Ottawa, Canada reass 



































MAINE’S TRAILS ARE GAME 
TRAILS ...AND IT’S ALMOST 
TIME TO START! 


OW up your guns ... choose your shells . . 

grease your boots—this looks like one of 
Maine’s best hunting years! The White Tails 
are bigger and thicker than they’ve been in 


many a day. And black bear in Maine are 
getting larger and more plentiful! 
Maine is a rich big-game country. But 


don’t overlook the small game! Rabbit, par- 
tridge (ruffed grouse), and woodcock have 
been sensibly protecte d in the past —to pro- 
vide good shooting for this year! And along 
the coast, you'll find all the wild fowl— 
including duck, geese, and snipe! 

Come to Maine this Fall —to hunt or fish. 
Salmon, trout and togue are in season in the 
lakes and ponds until September 30th. Thou- 
sands of miles of good roads make motoring 
quick and easy. All details can be arranged 
beforehand — license, guides, approximate 
costs, and information about many famous 
sporting-camps. Mail the coupon today for 
more particulars. 


HAVE THE TIME OF YOUR LIFE IN MAINE! 


MAINE HOSPITALITY SERVICE 
284 Longfellow Square, Portland, Maine 

Send me a free copy of the new Official Maine Hunting 
Pamphlet —giving me complete hunting information. 


Vame_ 
' 


Stree 


City tate 





BEST FISHING 
AND HUNTING 


in camps 5 to 50 miles into the wilderness, with 
old-time experienced guide. Bear, deer and fish 
in abundance. Year-round service. 

Reasonable rates and good accommodations 


ARCHIE C. JUNKINS OxBow, Maine 
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Buy Land in the 


Beautiful Kiamichi Country 
of Eastern Oklahoma 


Clear Water streams. Fishing and hunting. Fruit land 
and timber. Small tracts of land in 20, 40, and 160 acres 
I’rice $5 to $15 per acre All oil rights. Large companies 
buying leases; wells starting to drill in vicinity. Good 
ehance to sell lease for enough to purchase land and still 
own land and royalty. Write 


G. E. Crowley, Talihina, Okla. 


>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>9>>99>999>9>999>999>>999> 
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these heads are not common, but quite 
possible. As to locality, there are a num- 
ber of places in Yarmouth county cater- 
ing to big game hunters, and some very 
excellent ones in Annapolis, Digby, 
Queen’s and Halifax counties. Yarmouth 
County, being closer to the United States 
than any of the others—although none 
are very far away—probably draws 
more sportsmen than the rest, and for 
the same reason is more shot over. 

Your non-resident big game license 
is obtainable at a cost of $50.—C. F. 
Bowes. 


Saskatchewan Ducks 


You will find the very best of duck 
shooting east of Prince Albert in the 
vicinity of Kinestino or, better still, 
northwest of here about 70 miles in the 
vicinity of Canwood or Debden. I have 
been “ducking” for the past three years 
at Stump Lake, which is 16 miles north 
of Canwood. There are other good lakes 
around there and the best of stubble 





shooting. My wife and I spend a month 
there every year. There is no better 
duck shooting in this little old world! 
There will be no goose shooting as the 
goose flight is farther west. Mallards 
predominate but on some of the lakes 
all the deep feeders are abundant. 

Automatic shotguns are not allowed. 
You can take with you your possession 
allowance. If you decide to come, stop 
in Prince Albert, go to the Natural Re- 
source office, get a copy of game act and 
all advice.—E. R. Trippe. 


Yamhill County, Oregon 


The deer season opened Sept. 22 in Ore- 
gon. The steelhead fishing in the north- 
ern coast streams of Oregon is best dur- 
ing the winter months of December, Jan- 
uary, and February. 

There is no steelhead fishing near 
Sheridan on the east side of the coast 
mountains; but you would find very 
good trout fishing on the upper Wil- 
lamette, Rock Creek, and some of the 
smaller streams that run into the Yam- 
hill close to Sheridan. Within 2 hours’ 
drive from Sheridan, you can fish Wil- 
son River, the Trask, Big Nestucca, Lit- 
tle Nestucca, and Salmon River. These 
streams all run into the ocean and are 
good trout-fishing streams; but your 
chance of picking up a steelhead would 
be small. 

The deer hunting in Yamhill county 
is fair. A good many deer are taken out 
from the Mill Creek section south of 
Sheridan; but all of this northern coast 
country is quite brushy hunting.—John 
Paul Brown. 


Modoc County, Calif. 


Your inquiry relative to deer hunting 
in the Modoc Lava Beds has been for- 
warded to me. Mule deer in this section 
are about the same size as in any section 
of this country. There are none in the 
lava beds in the hunting season, as this 
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Join This Exclusive Hunting Club 
Where Wild Game is Plentiful 


HUNT in the Wilds of 
OLD MEXICO 


Vast numbers of deer, antelope, bear, 
lion, wild hogs, wild cats, and fowl—as 
well as good fishing in the heart of the 
most primitive parts of the Sierra 
Madre Mountains in Mexico. 

The Sierra Madre Club A.C. has a 
lodge and cottages with all conven- 
iences for its members, as well as guides 
and equipment. Join this exclusive club 
now... and enjoy the finest hunting, 
fishing, and real vacation you ever had 
in all your life! 


Write for full details 
SIERRA MADRE CLUB A. C. 
507 Calle Aldama 


CHIHUAHUA MEXICO 
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MEXICO 
Fish 


Marlin- Sailfish - Tuna- Totuava-Gallo-Dolphin 
and many tropical fish in one day to one 
month trips on completely equipped off-shore 
cruiser operating from Guaymas where ex- 
cellent Hotel accommodations and train service 
are available. Bring the ladies, they will be 
comfortable in the new magnificent Playa del 


Cortés Hotel. 
Hunt 


Certain game with some real trophies 
ONE WHO KNOWS AND CAN 
PRODUCE 
Write quick for reservations this winter to 
Kelly Simmons—P. O. Box 15 
Empaime, Sonora. MEXICO. 


HUNT IN OLD MEXICO 


sear, | 
if, « 

it Ne 

and ba 

° guaranteed 

Write for full information and 

ated folder. 
JARVIS & JARVIS 


Outfitters and Cuides 


& 
SS Hotel Paso del Norte E1 Paso, Texas 


Hunt With Lunt & Johnson 


in Old Mexico 


Over 20 years experience as hunters and guides 
in the big game fields of Chihuahua and Sonora 
Bear, lion, deer, turkey, trout and wide variety 
of other game—large and small. Beautiful scen- 
ery. Ancient ruins. For detailed information write 


Cc. Lunt, Colonia Pacheco, Chih., Mex. 


IN SONORA, MEXICO— 
No Foolin’ 


ck, yar 
desert sheep. Trout 





Satisfaction 








Sheep, Antelope, Hogs, Lion, Jaguar specie eat 

lule and White dg pow Qua Curlew, Sea I 

Fishing. Recreati Lodge or Camps. Printed D 
references, guarantees Outfitter ses, boa 

truch guides. Sept May 

ME XICO BORDER LODGE, Ajo, Ariz 
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True it 
Prue LiFe 


Merit ALONE—the ability to RE-CREATE 

nature—won for Jonas Bros. their place as top 

ARTISTS in Taxidermy. The trophies of your 

big hunt deserve the skilled treatment that 

Jonas ONLY can give. These Artists, with their 

minute knowledge of animal Rod PLUS - 
wide experience in actual HUNTING, recreate 

nature for YOU at a cost no greater—often 

LESS—than ordinary work. 


WRITE Today for 
FIELD GUIDE & CATALOG 


Writ e on your business letterhead—or send 10c 

nps or coin—for beautiful Art Catalog show- 
ing famous JONAS mounts, rugs, robes, novel- 
tie Valuable illustrated FIELD GUIDE 
shows how to skin animals for mounting, take 
measurements—everything you need to know 
from the moment you pull the trigger. Write 
today! 


1024 
BROADWAY 
DENVER 
COLORADO 

































Ar BIG GAME HUNTING 


In Arizona, New Mexico 
and Old Mexico 
With Experienced Guides 
* Mountain lion and bear 

“tS hunting with the nation- 
ia ally known Big Game 
Hounds of The Lee Brothers, the 
largest pack of well-trained Big Game 
Hounds in the Southwest. These hounds will 
trail and tree, or bring to bay for you, the above 
mentioned game. Lion hunting the year ’round. 
Bear in season. You may hunt turkey, deer and 
other game in season, on the same trip. We also 
take parties into Old Mexico for 
jaguar, lion, and bear hunting. 
Write for complete information. 


The Lee Broth ers 
PARADISE oo ZONA 
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TONTO RIM ARIZONA 
Hunting Camp 


Bear, Lions, Deer and Turkeys. Good pack 
of hounds and saddle horses. Hunt lions year 
round. Other game in season. 


GENE HOLDER, Prop. & Guide 
WINSLOW ARIZONA 














KAIBAB DEER HUNTING 


Oct. 15 to Nov. 16 


Moquitch Deer Camp—first camp in the Kaibab Forest. 


Cabins— Meals—Horses 


les that know the country. Plenty 
| ion hunting parties arranged 
lars from 


Jack Butler & Bob Vaughn, Fredonia, Ariz. 
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ENJOY YOUR TRIP? 
Write Outdoor Life 
and tell us about it 
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is their winter feeding grounds. There 
is no timber in the lava beds, only sage- 
brush, a few junipers, and no water. 
The beds are surrounded by timber and, 
in a very few places one can find water. 
The best hunting however is from dry 
camps. 

The best hunting method I have found 
is to hunt very quietly and slowly. If 
you find good sign in a feed ground, 
sit in some place commanding a good 
view and you may see one feeding in 





the morning or the evening. Through 
the middle of the day you will have to 
jump them from pine thickets, as they 
usually bed down as soon as it gets 
warm. You may also be fortunate to 
contact one that has been jumped by 
some other hunter and is making his 
getaway. This often happens. There are 
a lot of good camping places where 
water is plentiful. This is a big country 
and you can drive in any direction from 
camp.—L, G. Renshaw. 


Ducks in Eastern Ontario 


I am rather surprised you request in- 
formation as to good marsh shooting 
when you are located so near the Port 
Rowan shooting grounds. For that sec- 
tion of Ontario it is considered the best 
spot for all-around duck shooting. How- 
ever, as indicated by your letter you 
seem to prefer a locality which does not 
attract as many hunters. I would there- 
fore suggest the following: Lake Nip- 
issing, south and west shores; Key Har- 
bor; northern end of Georgian Bay near 
French River; and the southern shore 
of Manitoulin Island. 

Another location, which is nearer to 
your home town and which offers at 
certain times during the fall exception- 
ally good shooting, is the western or 
Lake Huron shore of the Bruce Penin- 
sula. There are numerous small bays 
and islands along this shore which, 
when the birds are in flight, offer excep- 
tionally fine shooting grounds. 

The premier spot in Ontario, if you 
have the time to make such a trip, is the 
James Bay. At this location you may be 
confident of finding more ducks than 
shooters. You can very readily kill all 
the birds the game laws will allow and 


HOW ABOUT 
ANOTHER 
GOOSE ? 





can take your choice of geese or any 
species of duck you prefer. 

With reference to your interest in the 
Rideau Lakes section: There are times 
during the fall when there is very good 
shooting at this location. However, the 
shooting is very spotty and unless you 
have someone located in this area to ad- 
vise you when the ducks are in, you 
would waste considerable time before 
securing a shoot.—G. J. Smeltzer. 
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Coronado’s 
trail in cool 


NEW MEXICO 


‘4AND OF ENCHANTMENT’ 


ERE in what was once New Spain 
and what is today New Mexico, 
the valiant Spanish conquistadores 
were writing the first pages of 
American history nearly a century 
before the Mayflower landed. 
Coronado, in 1540, blazed a trail 
from Mexico City, crossed and 

\ / recrossed these plains and 
42 mountains, camped for a winter 
near Albuquerque, and left perma- 
nent impress in speech and custom upon 
the native First Americans he found here. 
Today, nearly four hundred years later, 
you can follow in the great explorer’s foot- 
steps, visit Indian pueblos little changed 
since he found them, stumble on quaint 
villages where archaic Spanish still is 
spoken, explore cliff ruins which were 
ancient even before Coronado. 

You can hunt in one of the few unspoiled areas 
on this continent. You can fish tumbling mountain 
streams alive with trout. If you want real adventure, 
you can pack into primitive wilderness areas where 
wild life abounds as it did when only the Red Man 
roamed these forests, Autumn in New Mexico is 
the time of perfect weather. It will be the vacation 
you will never forget. 


The coupon below brings free booklets which tell 
the whole story. Send for them—today! 





New Mexico State Tourist Bureau 
State Capitol, Santa Fe, New Mexico. 
Please send me the following free booklets: 
Two Weeks in New Mexico 
Indians of New Mexico oO 


een an ee eT . 


Address 








30-DAY open season on mi- 

A grntory waterfowl, and 

drastic restrictions to re- 

duce the annual kill, have been an- 

nounced for the current season by the 
Bureau of Biological Survey. 

The shooting season, which applies to 
geese, brant, jacksnipe, and coot, as well 
as to ducks, will open in Northern states 
Oct. 21 and close Nov. 19. In Southern 
states the season will run from Nov. 20 
to Dec. 19. 

States in the Northern Zone are 
Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Mas- 
sachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, 
New York (including Long Island), 
Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Ohio, 
Michigan, Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, North Da- 
kota, South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, 
Montana, Wyoming, Colorado, Idaho, 
Utah, Washington, Oregon, and Nevada. 

The Southern Zone includes New Jer- 
sey, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Flori- 
da, Alabama, Mississippi, Kentucky, 
Tennessee, Arkansas, Louisiana, Okla- 
homa, Texas, New Mexico, Arizona, and 
California. 

In Alaska, west of the 141st meridian, 
the season opened on Sept. 1 and 
closed on Sept. 30. In the rest of the ter- 
ritory the season runs from Sept. 20 to 
Oct. 19. 

No open season is allowed on wood 
ducks, ruddy ducks, bufflehead ducks, 
Ross’s geese, or swan. No shooting of 
snow geese is permitted in Florida or 
in other states bordering on the Atlantic 
Ocean. The former prohibition of brant 
shooting in the East has been removed. 

In no case will hunters be allowed to 
shoot waterfowl over baited water or 
land, and the use of live decoys, sink- 
boxes, and sneak boats is banned. Open- 
water shooting is also prohibited. 

Shooting will be confined to the hours 
between 7 a. m. and 4 p. m. and bag 
limits on some species have been re- 
duced. The possession of more than 1 
day’s bag has been made illegal. 

The 3-shell limit placed upon auto- 
loading and repeating shotguns last 
February will take effect this fall for 
the first time and the new regulations 
provide that a hunter may use a shot- 
gun only, not larger than 10 gauge. 

J. N. Darling, Director of the Bureau 
of Biological Survey, in announcing the 
regulations, said that the restrictions 
were not a compromise and were the only 
alternative to a completely closed season. 
Although a closed season was advocated 
by a large number of conservationists, 
including sportsmen and _ sportsmen’s 
organizations, the director said such a 
step was considered ill-advised. Loss of 
public support of the regulations and a 
breakdown of local enforcement through 
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the elimination of state operating reve- 
nues from the sale of hunting licenses 
were among the principal obstacles to 
enforcing a closed season. In addition, 
the Bureau thought that with the regu- 
lations finally adopted the needed an- 
nual increase in the number of migra- 
tory waterfowl would be assured. 

Darling has estimated that 24,000,000 
ducks will fly south this fall, half of 
which will be killed by hunters or by 
natural causes. He figured that 9,000,000 
were killed by hunters last fall and that 
the kill this year will be between 5,000,- 
000 and 6,000,000. 

The prohibition of baiting, included 
in the new regulations, applies to water- 
fowl and to mourning doves and pro- 
vides that these birds “are not permitted 
to be taken with or by aid of corn, 
wheat, oats, or other grain or products 
thereof, distributed, scattered, or other- 
wise put out in any environment what- 
soever, whereby such waterfowl or doves 
are lured, attracted, or enticed to the 
hunter.” 

The regulation prescribing means by 
which migratory game birds may be 
taken limits the use of “a blind, boat, or 
floating craft of any kind” to locations 
“not more than 100 ft. from the shore 
line as determined by ordinary high 
tide, or where there is continuous nat- 
ural growth or vegetation protruding 
above the surface of the water at the 





Open Season to Help Waterfow! 


time of taking such birds.” In accord- 
ance with an exception, however, scoot- 
ers, or sea coots, may be taken in coast- 
al waters without regard to distance 
from shore. 

This regulation prohibits entirely “the 
taking of migratory game birds ens 
or by the aid of, an automobile, air- 
plane, sinkbox (battery), power boat, 
sailboat, any boat under sail, or any 
floating craft or device of any kind 
towed by a power boat or sailboat.” 

The daily bag limit has been placed at 
an aggregate of 10 of all kinds and the 
possession limit has been made to con- 
form to this daily bag limit. These 
changes amount to a reduction of 2 in 
the daily bag and of 14 in the possession 
limit of the common species but extra 
restrictions on certain species have been 
removed. 

Bag limits on geese and brant remain 
at 4 but the possession limits have been 
cut in half, now being the same as the 
daily bag limit. 

The bag and possession limits on other 
species affected by the regulations are 


as follows: coot, 15, jacksnipe, 15; sora, 
25; rails (except sora and coot), 15; 
woodcock, 4; mourning dove, 20; band- 


tailed pigeon, 10. 

New seasons were also set for mourn- 
ing doves. These may be shot in North- 
ern states from Sept. 1 to Dec. 15 and 
in Southern states from Oct. 1 to Jan. 
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N INGENIOUS new water-snake 
trap, designed by Elmer L. Pilling, 
game protector at Philipsburg, Pa., is 
intended as a safeguard against fish- 
killing reptiles in rearing ponds and 
streams. Constructed of *%-in.-mesh 
galvanized wire, the trap has wings 
at each end to guide the snakes into 
the funnels which form the entrances. 
The trap is 24 in. long and 8 in. in 
diameter, the opening at the smaller 
ends of the funnels being % in. A 
trap door on the top permits removal 
of the imprisoned snakes. The most 





Trap 


we 


For Water Snakes 





effective location for the trap is in 
shallow water along shore. Should a 
trapped snake attempt to escape, it 
would choke itself to death in the 
small end of the wire funnel. 
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15. This provision eliminates September 
shooting in the South and thus prevents 
the killing of many immature birds. 

The Northern Zone for dove hunting 
includes Illinois, Missouri, Minnesota, 
Nebraska, Kansas, Colorado, Idaho, 
Utah, Oregon, and Nevada. The South- 
ern states are Delaware, Maryland, Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, 
Kentucky, Tennessee, Arkansas, Louisi- 
ana, Oklahoma, Texas, New Mexico, 
Arizona, and California. 

The 1-month open seasons for wood- 
cock hunting provided for in the new 
regulations are as follows: Wisconsin, 
Sept. 23 to Oct. 23; Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, Vermont, Michigan and North 
Dakota, Oct. 1 to Oct. 31; New York 
(including Long Island), Delaware, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, and 
Iowa, Oct, 15 to Nov. 14; Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, and Connecticut, Oct. 21 
to Nov. 20; Missouri, Nov. 10 to Dec. 10; 
Maryland, Virginia, West Virgina, Ken- 
tucky, Arkansas, and Oklahoma, Nov. 
15 to Dec. 15; and North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi 
and Louisiana, Dec. 1 to Dec. 31. 

The season for rails (except coot) is 
the same as formerly, Sept. 1 to Nov. 30 
with a few exceptions. In Washington 
and Massachusetts the dates are Oct. 1 
to Nov. 30; in Wisconsin and New York 
(including Long Island), Oct. 21 to Nov. 
19; and in Louisiana, Nov. 1 to Jan. 31. 

3and-tailed pigeons may be hunted in 
California from Dec. 1 to Dec. 15; in 
Arizona and Oregon, Oct. 16 to October 
30; in New Mexico, Oct. 1 to Oct. 15; 
and in Washington, Sept. 16 to Sept. 30. 


Aid For Wild Life 
by New Group 


WEEPING changes in game-control 
S methods are promised sportsmen 

throughout the country by the 
American Wildlife Institute, recently 
organized by a large group of outstand- 
ing industrialists, publishers, and sports- 
men. Discarding the word “conserva- 
tion” in favor of “restoration,” the new 
organization, it is announced, will strive 
not merely to maintain the present stock 
of wild life but, by restoring favorable 
natural environment, will attempt to in- 
crease the quantity of fish and game. 

One of the first moves of the Institute 
was to absorb the American Game As- 
sociation, which since 1911 has taken a 
leading part in all problems bearing on 
wild life in this country. Seth Gordon, 
president of the game association, re- 
signed to become Institute secretary. 

Getting down immediately to business, 
the Institute next made a gift of $150,000 
to the $900,000 program of wild-life edu- 
cation, announced some time ago by the 
Bureau of Biological Survey. This fund 
will be spent in conducting game-man- 
agement courses at 10 federal land-grant 
colleges. The schools selected for grants 
will be located in widely separated parts 
of the country. 

Thomas H. Beck, Fish and Game Com- 
missioner in Connecticut, is president of 
the Institute. T. E. Doremus, Wilming- 
ton, Del., is treasurer and H. P. Davis, 
3ridgeport, Conn., business manager. C. 
F. Shoemaker, Washington, D. C., has 
been named field secretary. 

Walter P. Chrysler is chairman of a 
board of trustees and Powel Crosley, Jr., 
chairman of the executive committee. 
Among the trustees, committeemen and 
the several regional vice-presidents are 
numbered more than a dozen of the 
country’s leading public figures. 

Headquarters will be established at 
Washington, D. C. 
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by planting our GUARANTEED-to-grow natural duck foods. Establish 

permanent feeding beds NOW with our GIANT WILD RICE, WILD 
3\ CELERY, NAIAS, MUSKGRASS and many other proven, favorite foods. On€ 
planting lasts years. Describe your place; we'll send expert planting advice 
FREE, based on many years practical experience. FREE book shows best game 


FE NURSERIES, Box 71C10, Oshk Wisconsin 
{We also supply PHEASANTS, QUAIL, WATERFOWL for stocking and breeding} 

















Raise Game Birds 


for Pleasure or Profit 


raised as easily as poultry and at 
small expense. You can get full 
instructions on how to do it, also 
valuable information on control of 
» enemies, waterfowl refuges, water 
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game birds pay. 


HERE IS HOW TO DO IT 


Attach $1.00 to this Ad. and mail it today to the | 


address below and you will receive 6 booklets in 
addition to a six months subscription to GAME 
Breeder & Sportsman, the publication devoted since 
1912 to more game and better shooting. THIS OFFER 
IS FOR A LIMITED TIME ONLY SO ACT NOW! 


GAME BREEDER & SPORTSMAN 
201 E. 42 St. New York, N. Y. 
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FUR FARMING 


Fur farming is a profitable and depression proof business. 
START NOW. Only small capital required. We teach you 
everything and guarantee success. SILVER FOX—CROSS 


FOX—ALASKAN and CROSS-BRED MINK—RACCOON, 
“A.B.C. OF MINK FARMING,” $1.00 postpaid 
“DEER FARMING,” $1.00 postpaid 
MOOSE LAKE FUR & ANIMAL FARM 
Ten South LaSalle Street Chicago, Illinois 








Large Mouth Bass 


For Propagation Purposes. 
Ready for delivery Oct. 1, 1935 
Purdy Fish Hatchery 
103 E. Third St., Uhrichsville, Ohio. 











Beautiful pheasants, quail and | 
other game birds can now be | 


fowl food plants, and how to make 
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1935 eaigrotery bird laws 
preatite iting. You can, 
owever, increase your sup- 
ply of ducks by providing 
natural food and cover, t 
TERRELL’S GIANT WILD RICE 
Wild Celery, Muskgrass, etc. NOW! An ideal 
combination—Fall (Nature’s sowing season), \j 
with Terrell’s guaranteed sure-growing quality 
seeds. 39 years’ success. Write—descri 
place—planting suggestions, booklet free. 


TERRELL’ 
| AQUATIC FARMS AND NURSERIES 
437 A BLOCK, OSHKOSH, WIS. 








with WILD RICE, WILDCELERY,SAGO PONDWEED 
SEEDS, ETC. Write for free illustrated book & low 
prices. Pioneers in this work. Buy the best with the rest. 


Wisconsin Aquatic Nurseries, 





Box 331-B, Oshkosh, Wis. 








BEAUTIFUL 
BIRDS 


Gorgeous Im 
CHINESE Pr. $g-00 
MANDARIN DUCKS 

Also 10,000 Aviary Birds, Canaries, 
Lovebirds, Finches, etc. Write for 
illustrated catalog. 


BIRD HAVEN, R.F.D. 1, RESEDA, CALIF. 
















WE PAY YOU UP TO $5.00 EACH. 
ALSO PUT YOU IN TOUCH WITH MAR- 
KETS EVERYWHERE. Large illustrated 

book and catalog, also copy of the 

AMERICAN RABBIT FARMER 

and monthly market bulletin show 

ing names of buyers in various 

parts of America who continuously 
buy all rabbits offered them. All 
for 10 cents. Address 


OUTDOOR ENTERPR:SE CO., 109 Main Street, new city, uy. 















Raise Frogs For Us / 


We pay up to $5.00 per dozen for ‘‘Nu- 
fond Giants’’. Breeder lays 10,000 eggs i 
yearly. Backyard ponds start you. Any ! 
climate suitable. Write for FREE FROG 
BOOK today. 
American Frog Canning Co. 
(World's Largest Frog Market) 

| Dept. 180-T. New Orleans, La. 


















Big Game Hunting by Col. Townsend Whelen 
Gives you the correct rifle and ammunition for 
hunting white-tailed deer, mule deer, black-tailed 
deer, wapiti, moose, caribou, big horn sheep, rocky 
mountain goat, black bear, and grizzly bear. Prep- 
arations for a big game hunt—startling revelations 


about the clothing and equipment necessary, guides, 


etc. 96 pages and cover, 25c postpaid. 
Outdoor Life, 353 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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BROOK TROUT 


Brook Trout of exceptional value. Prices 
consistent with quality. Eyed eggs in 
Trout for table use. Thirty 
years of successful propagation. 


PARADISE BROOK TROUT CO., Cresco, Pa. 


season, 

















MAXWELL HOUSE SHOWBOAT 


A MODEL WITH LIGHTS 


Here’s the most realistic model you ever 
saw. A small bulb and battery hidden in 
the pilot house lights up the entire interior 
of the boat with astonishing effect. Some- 
thing entirely new in Ship Models. It’s 
easy to build too. The complete Kit with 
all of the necessary wood, paint, glue, flag, 
bulb, battery, etc., will be sent postpaid 


upon receipt of $1.50, Dept. 11 
OUTDOOR LIFE 
353 Fourth Avenue New York 














$3.00 Bass Book for $1.50 


THE MOST POPU- 
, LAR bass book to 
be published in the 
past seven years. Con- 
tains 205 pages of 
practical information 
on the habits of bass 
and the tackle and 
methods best suited to 
bass fishing under 
varying conditions of 
season and _ water. 
Well bound and fully 
illustrated. Formerly 
$3.00; now $1.50. 


OUTDOOR LIFE 
BOOK SHOP 
353 Fourth Ave., 



































New York, N. Y. 
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INITIATION 
BY FIRE 





TANDING STANCH AND ALERT, TWO YOUNG COCKERS PASS 
A VITAL TEST IN THE EDUCATION OF A BIRD DOG. THE 
IMPORTANCE OF BREAKING A DOG TO SHOT IS EMPHASIZED 
IN THE INTERESTING AND INSTRUCTIVE ARTICLE ON PAGE 30 
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Antlers so huge that the author, on right, 
and a friend cannot shake hands across them 


to be thankful for 


N THE 18th of December, 1933, 
being far out in Alaska and 
practically out of everything 

else—having a badly depleted larder 
and a sadly depreciated poke—and be- 
ing, among other things, most urgently 
in need of meat, I had the good fortune 
of taking out of circulation a 6-foot bull 
moose that gave me all the meat, kick, 
and grief my system could very well 
stand. 

On the hoof, this bull would probably 
have gone around 1,400 pounds, as he 
dressed out, net, approximately 1,000 
pounds. And, as I had to neck this meat 
out on a sled—and that is where the 
grief came in—for several miles over 
glacial moraines, down-timber, and nig- 
ger-head beaver meadows, you may rest 
assured that I trimmed it down very 
carefully, leaving all possible waste at 
the scene of the kill. 

Now this, of course, is far above the 
verage moose taken, even 

rr this country, although 
we have plenty of them here 
that attain that weight, and 
some of the old-timers, when 
taken in full flesh in early 
September, often run from 
100 to 200 pounds heavier. 
So there is nothing remark- 
able about the size or weight 
of this particular bull. The 
remarkable thing is that the 
spread and length of the 
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By J. E. WILSON 


antlers were in proportion to the body 
bulk. Furthermore, it is not a freak 
head in any way, but comparatively uni- 
form, showing a most pleasing pattern 
from every point of view, and present- 
ing a “spread” of more than 2 yards. 
Did I say head? Then I beg your 
pardon. Or, rather, I should say, I beg 
the bull’s pardon, for it is generally 
conceded, I believe, that any set of 
moose horns, otherwise acceptable, hav- 
ing a spread of 65 inches or better, is a 
worth-while trophy of the hunt and with 
proper ceremonies and appropriate 


gestures may be hung on a peg driven 
in the most prominent spot on the most- 
favored wall of the home. Figuring on 
this basis, and following diagonal lines, 

the oldest accepted method of taking 






- Seeking not a trophy but meat for his larder, 
‘a veteran Alaskan takes the third largest head 


_on record. Hetells the story as only aman who 
a ‘has hungered in the Arctic wilds could tell it 


these measurements—this bull gives us 
six heads in one. For, by taking 12 of 
the points and arranging them in pairs, 
six of the points on one horn and a cor- 
responding mate for each on the other 
horn, we get, in round numbers, the fol- 
lowing measurements: 

First pair, 65 inches; second pair, 66 
inches; third and fourth pairs, 69 inches 
each; fifth pair, 73 inches; while, with 
the sixth pair, the greatest distance be- 
tween any two points is 77 inches. 

However, there seem to be two sys- 
tems in use for taking ‘official’ meas- 
urements for “spread” of a moose head. 
The older method is to find the maxi- 
mum distance in a straight line between 
any two points; the latest system is to 
measure between perpendiculars at 
right angles to the center line of the 
skull. But, since it is still a controversial 
question, no precise method having as 
yet been fixed by law—which, of course, 
would never stop the argu- 
ment anyway—I will just say 
at this point that this head 
was “officially” measured 
on September 8, 1934, by 
authorized agents of the 
federal Bureau of Biological 
Survey and, using the newer 
system, was found to have 
a spread of 75 15/16 inches. 
So you just pays your mon- 
ey and takes your choice. 

The records show that, at 
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About 4 inches of snow had fallen but | needed meat 
badly. So | picked up my rifle and set boldly forth 


the time this head was taken, the official meas- 
urements all taken by the newer method, of the 
first three “record’’ moose, give the greatest 
spread as 7614 inches; the second as 76 inches; 
and the third as 75 inches. This would indicate 
that the introduction of my humble offering 
with its great spread of 75 15/16 inches would 
necessarily bring about a rearrangement of the 
line-up. For it will be seen that this head comes 
within 9/16 inch of tying first place; within 1/16 
inch of tying second place, and itself takes 
third place by the very safe margin of 15/16 
inch. Which makes of it a rather close and 
exceedingly interesting game. 

The condition of the head when taken, in- 
cluding not only the horns, but the hide, hair, 
and even the flesh, gave mute evidence this gay 
old bird had recently met and engaged in 
mighty combat at least one corespondent, for 
there were abrasions, marks, and scars aplenty. 
But since he was still steppin’ out an’ goin’ 
strong, I have a feeling somehow that it would 
have been quite interesting and instructive to 
have had a look at the other guy. 

Unfortunately, among the damages he had 
sustained was the loss of the tips of three of 
the tines, which, of course, takes something 
off the original span. And most unfortunately, 
one of these breaks, the very largest one in fact, 
just had to occur to a member of the pair giv- 
ing us our greatest spread. The probable length 
this branch had attained, judging from the 
tendency of the angle and the diameter of the 
stub as compared with the unbroken branches, 
would have made the greatest spread, had it 
been measured before the loss of this point, at 
least 78 inches. 

Now let it be understood that I am not bring- 
ing this out with a view to claiming anything 
more than the present, actual spread as is, but 
am doing so merely as a simple act of justice. 
I owe it to the bull. I feel that since he made 
the supreme sacrifice, gave up his life that Imight 
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have the honor and thrill of mov- 
ing up to within less than 1 inch 
of the head of the class, the least 
I can do is to give him credit for 
having produced a set of horns 
that run at least 77 inches, plus. 

However that may be, and re- 
gardless of what might have 
been, I feel that I am now quaili- 
fied to say that any time you re- 
turn from the hunt not only with 
the bacon but with a nice fresh 
set of horns that may be meas- 
ured in yards instead of feet; a 
set of beams, palms, and spikes 
so outbranching and widespread 
that, when your neighbor comes 
over to congratulate you, you 
cannot shake hands with each 
other by reaching across through 
the branches from _ opposite 
sides, you will have that pe- 
culiarly gratifying and long- 
hoped-for feeling that at last you 
have arrived. 

The particular crossroads 
where the dirty work was done 
is located in the “Kenai Annex,” 
an extension of the Kenai Pen- 
insula moose pasture, which is 
famous for producing the largest 
moose in the world. It is within 
5 miles of the Alaska Railroad, 
55 miles north of Anchorage, 
and within a couple of rifle shots 
—on the south side—of the 62nd 
parallel north latitude. 

Now the right to take a moose 
to use as food to sustain human 





life, in Alaska at the present time, is no 
longer governed by that old, time-hon- 
ored axiom of supply and demand, but 
has been modernized and regimented 
under a code, and is being directed by 
law. And the law is that any resident 
citizen of Alaska may take one bull 
moose, if not too young and tender 
the bull, not the citizen—at any time 
during the 4-month open season pro- 
vided therefor, which extends from Sep- 
tember 1 to December 31, if he can 
“contact” the moose. 

So, being a law-abiding citizen, with 
an 8-month cumulative appetite, an 
empty cache, and a Winchester rifle, I 
went into residence in an old, deserted 
cabin out in the jungles 60 miles from 
town, in the early fall, with the declared 
intention of diggin’ in for the winter 
and stringin’ me out a trap line and get- 
ting a moose if I could. 

As already indicated, the camp is lo- 
cated near the railroad. That, however, 
has no particular value other than to 
eliminate what would otherwise be quite 
a hardship in getting there and in carry- 
ing in supplies. The chief attraction 
lies in the beauty and restful influence 
of the environment, its sheltered loca- 
tion, semi-isolation—and plenty of 
moose tracks. 

My immediate hunting grounds, front 
yard and back yard, embrace the entire 
lower basin of the Susitna Valley, the 
area of which is about equal to that of 
Rhode Island. 

Looking the basin over from any one 
of its boundary mountainsides, and from 
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a point above timber line, 2,000 feet 
above the sea, it appeals to the eye as a 
vast park of unsurpassed beauty; ap- 
pearing, as it does from that distance 
and elevation, to have an almost level 
floor covered by a tapestry carpet 
woven into a crazy, patchwork pattern, 
composed of alternating, irregular- 
shaped plots of deep woodlands, savan- 
nas, everglades, and lakes; the whole 
being marked off by the delicate tracery 
of a number of larger rivers, ably aided 
and abetted by hundreds of busy little 
creeks. 

At once upon entering it, however, I 
found it to be an old glacial outwash 
and bed, of which the greater part of 
the immediate surface is extremely un- 
even. It is broken up by a network of 
lateral moraines ranging up to 500 feet 
in height and taking on every conceiv- 
able form from small cones, or mounds, 
to long, serpentine ridges that wind, 
twist, bend, and double back hither and 
yon in a most bewildering maze. 

Throughout this network of humps, 
bumps, and hogbacks, are countless 
small, land-locked basins and open val- 
leys. A most pleasing feature of the 
entire pattern is the ever-present abun- 
dance and widespread distribution of 
water. Within this basin there are ap- 
proximately 2,500 lakes and ponds, 
ranging in surface area from only a few 
acres to a quarter of a township. 

Since September, the first month of 
the open season, and usually the greater 
part of October, are too warm to keep a 
heavy body of fresh meat in its natural 
state, and since I am not particularly 
fond of either “jerky” or “jiggs,” I 
managed to worry along through these 
2 months on a meager supply of store 
grub, supplemented by such titbits as 
fresh bear-cub steak, blueberries, duck, 
goose, grouse, cranberries, and platters 
of grayling and rainbow trout. So no 
actual, premeditated effort to stalk the 
wily moose was made until the early 
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part of November. By this time about 
4 inches of permanent snow had fallen, 
the weather had tightened up, and there 
was a feeling in the air that it was go- 
ing to stay tight for the rest of the 
winter. So I picked up the rifle and 
went boldly forth. 

The snow was dry and hard. Trying 
to hunt moose while crunching through 
this crust was about as sensible as 
stalking game while playing 
the national anthem on a trom- 
bone. However, since I was 
badly in need of meat, I con- 
tinued to make daily broad- 
casts of my presence and exact 
whereabouts as I _ creakily 
crashed my incautious way 
through the surrounding jun- 
gle. 

One morning I rolled out of 
the bunk and realized that I 
was about to be confronted by 
a crisis. In the first place, I 
was about down to bed rock 
on spuds, prunes, and beans; 
the bear had dug in; the ber- 
ries had been snowed under; 
the fish had gone down to the 
sea; the ducks and geese were 
now in California, and the 
grouse had gone to their winter 
feeding grounds in the spruce- 
grown gulches far up on the 
mountain sides. Second, the 
days were growing much short- 
er; for, although it was now 
half past 8 o’clock, there was 
only the first little hint of day- 
light far off to the southeast; 
and by consulting the sunrise 
and sunset table I found that 
on this day the sun would rise 





Five different methods of measurement 
gave as many different spreads. By the 
official method, shown in the diagram at 
the left, the spread was 75 15/16 inches 


at 8:50 and set at 2:50, which meant 
that it would be practically dark by 3:30 
in the afternoon. Third, the legal hunt- 
ing season was growing short; three 
fourths of it having already passed. 
Fourth, final, but by no means least, I 
seemed to be especially short of any- 
thing to thankful for. And this was the 
day for giving thanks, Thursday, No- 
vember 30! 

Now since I had never failed in all 
my 60-odd years to dig up plenty of 
things to be thankful for on this day, I 
started in figuring, but, figure as I 
would, I couldn’t bring a single thing 
to the surface that I felt I could be 
really, truly, and safely thankful for. 
But there was certainly a very great 
relief in the thought that things could 
not possibly get any worse than they 
already were. 

So with increased diligence I settled 
right down to my tatting. An unpro- 
ductive fortnight—then came the morn- 
ing of December 18. It was 38 below, 
with a 20-mile wind. I put on all the 
clothes I had, pulled a parka over every- 
thing, picked up the rifle, and started 
out, crosscutting air currents with one 
eye bent to windward. Three miles 
brought me to the Little Susitna River. 
The wind velocity was increasing. I 
noted that the timber was beginning to 
fall. My freezing breath was forming 
a glacier over my whiskers, my parka 
hood, and my throat and chest. I took 
down the center of the river on the ice. 
The wind was growing stronger. Fall- 
ing trees were reaching the center of 
the river from both sides. I started 
across for the open country half a mile 
away and had quite an interesting time 
dodging moving trees. Then, suddenly, 
in an old river bed of nigger-head tun- 
dra and scrub willow, broadside to and 
only 100 feet away, stood Mr. Bull. Dis- 
covery was mutual. One jump and he 
would be out of sight. I was lookin’ for 
meat! Off came the right-hand mitt, up 
came the gun. A squint through the 
peep, a quick squeeze, a mighty blast— 
a mighty bull! I had my meat! 
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-- OZARK QUAIL for 


F MY meager knowledge of Latin liter- 
ature doesn’t play me false, it was 
Terence who wrote: 

“How often things happen by chance 
which you would not dare to hope for.” 
This is true. So true that down 
through the centuries since Terence 
lived and died his words have become @ 
proverb. For that is what proverbs are, 


you know. “... short sentences drawn 
from long experience,” as Cervantes 
has put it. 


The words of Terence are just as 
pertinent to fishing and hunting as when 
applied to other phases and activities of 
life. I can sit here today and recall in- 
stance after instance when sheer chance 
has given me unexpected outdoor pleas- 
ures, and many a fine bag of game and 
fish has come to my hand when least 
expected. 

I well remember an experience I once 
had with Ozark bobwhites. 

We were in Texas County, Mo., after 
wild turkeys. We had spent days at 
hard hunting among the ridges and hol- 
lers which I love so much. 

We first came across the quail Sunday 
while looking for turkeys in the rain. 
We had a dozen Ozark mossheads scat- 
tered at the moment, so shooting quail 
was out of the question, and we had to 
go on, reluctantly leaving them huddled 
in the top of a big, white oak, recently 
cut for beer-keg staves. 

On Monday 18 or 20 bobwhites excited 
me afresh and had scared me stiff when 
they had flushed all around me over on 
the ridge back of Pond Springs Holler, 
in timber so thick that the rising quail 
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At the left, Bon and 
his setter, Jimmie. 
Jimmie's qualities 
were not confined 
to good looks alone 


made a terrific racket. We knew that 
three turkeys were in our immediate 
vicinity, so those quail also escaped un- 
harmed. 

On Tuesday, the itching in my trig- 
ger finger grew more pronounced when 
a bunch of brown beauties flew across 
Big Creek just ahead of me as I sat, 
back against a big pine, calling turkeys. 
My mental condition wasn’t greatly im- 
proved by watching 17 big fluffy fellows 
sprint, at dusk that 
evening, across the 
road opposite Lute’s 
cabin in a clearing. 

On Wednesday, 
quail whistled around 
usall day, and Thurs- 
day, as a final straw, 
after we had bagged 
our turkeys, Don’s 
setter, Jimmie, 
pointed bobwhites in 
some oak sprouts 
along a rail fence 
back of Jess’s barn, 
while I was photo- 
graphing our bag of 
those glorious, big, 
bronze birds. 

That was at 3 § 
o’clock. I was 250 - 
miles from home, 
with a law suit set 
for trial at 9 o’clock 
the next morning. 
Quail hunting seemed 
utterly impossible, 
but that pointing dog 
was more than I 


Jimmie had them when | arrived on the scene and Don 
and Jess stood with their guns ready for instant action 












could stand. I closed my camera, hung 
our turkeys on Jess’s rail fence, crammed 
quail loads into my gun, and invited the 
others to join mein routing Jimmie’s find. 

Now Jimmie was a nice dog—good- 
looking, with glossy coat, big brown 
eyes, and a happy tail. But Jimmie’s 
qualities did not all run to looks. 

Those quail of Jess’s were tame. As 
we neared Jimmie, a big rooster with a 
warning cluck hopped out from beneath 
my feet and alighted 6 feet from Jim- 
mie’s nose, settling in a bare spot in 
plain sight. That must have been a 
great temptation to Jimmie, but save 
for his lifted ears as the bird flitted past, 
Jimmie showed no sign of it, remaining 
frozen fast on his first find. 





In his best bird-dog manner, Jess starts to retrieve 
his own bobwhite from the middle of the brush pile 
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My MEMORY BOOK: - 


Who would think that even fast, sporty little Ozark 


could divert a 


bobwhites 


crafty, old wild turkeys? Yet here Chance starts a few 


adventures that will make your trigger finger itch 


By Guy W. Von Schriltz 


Jimmie’s actions, I thought, indicated 
that the covey was scattered, feeding in 
the field south of him, so I eased up be- 
tween him and the fence and the timber 
beyond. 

My deductions were faulty. All the 
quail but three were in the oak sprouts 
to the north and all save the same three 
took out at top speed for tall timber. 

My attention naturally was fixed on 
the rooster which huddled in the open. 
As it sped away, I fired. 

That was a second mistake. I should 
have known that Jess, Bill, Lute, and 
Don all had their eyes on that rooster, 
the same as I had, and that somebody 
should have been assigned to that par- 
ticular bird. 

Every hunter in the group did exactly 
what I did. Five shot charges, fired 
simultaneously from five guns, struck 
the rooster, any four of them needless. 

I whirled at the thunder of rising 
birds behind me, and knocked a fluffy 
fat hen into the rail fence. Bill, next me, 
sent another slanting into the woods, 
and Don bagged a second of the three 
that crossed Jess’s stump field. The 
third of this trio circled west and went 
down in a swale near a dead oak. 

Dead birds found and fetched, Lute 


hunter's 


attention from 


and I borrowed Jim- 
mie and went after 
the single in the 
swale. Jimmie hunt- 
ed diligently before 
us, aS We proceeded, 
his long plumed tail 
eagerly aswing. He 
swept out into the 
swale, above the 
tree, scouted down 
it, and, without one 
wasted motion, lo- 
cated the quail which 
we knew to be there. 

“Better separate,” 
suggested Lute, “or 
it’lltakea tree onus.” 

Lute knows his Ozark bobwhites. The 
only reason that single didn’t take a 
tree on us was because it was a physical 
impossibility for it to do so. We were 
too far apart. 

So with one glance at us, the quail 
did the next best thing. Perhaps it 
recognized Lute as one of the straight- 
shooting natives it dreaded. At any 
rate, it unhesitatingly took a tree on 
him, thus leaving me a perfect, open 
shot. I accepted the challenge, and the 
result was all that could be desired. 


Jess, Bill, and Lute with a couple of fine, old Ozark mossheads 
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One of these Missouri quail, hanging on the log fence, 
is just I1'/p inches long, the largest | have ever seen 


In the timber, Jimmie pointed a pair 
that had hidden in some heaps of leaves 
beneath big oaks with low-hanging 
branches. Don and Lute spread out and 
we practically surrounded the dog. Jess 
and Bill were shooting somewhere off 
southeast, and we did not call them in. 

I crouched, edged in, and flushed the 
quail. One swept the ground, almost, 
and headed north. The other darted 
through a tree and started upward to 
climb over another. 

I dropped to my knees and bored a 
hole through the tree exactly where the 
second quail had gone. A hatful of 
frosted oak leaves was the sum total of 
my bag. 

I sat flat down and took a pop shot 
at the same quail just as it topped the 
tree it climbed. More leaves and one 
feather floated to earth. 

A crash of smokeless powder at my 
back, an unbelievably loud and startling 
crash, was quickly succeeded by a sec- 
ond just as loud, but not so startling, 
and, an instant later, by a third. 

“Heck!” exclaimed Don, disappointed- 
ly. 

“Hurray!” whooped Lute, elatedly. 
No further words, I take it, are needed 
to tell that story, except possibly to 
explain who had shot twice. 

I was about to go into this phase of 
the matter when a bellow from Bill, a 
boom of a gun, and the whir of swift 
wings brought an approaching quail to 
my attention. I could hear it before I 
could see it. Suddenly it popped into 
view not 30 feet from me, headed 
straight my way. I wasn’t exactly pre- 
pared when the quail, to keep from im- 
paling itself upon my gun barrel, 
swerved sharply to the left, just short 
of me, and dived into a tree. 

I don’t know yet how I hit that target, 
but I did, and presently good old Jimmie 
came and (Continued on page 54) 
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Stalking Big Game: 


A PIONEER OF 


By 
Capt. George Farnsworth 





HAVE seen a 155-pound marlin—tiger 
of the sea—jump from the Pacific 104 
times in a frenzied effort to shake 
himself from a line that could easily 
be broken by a direct pull of 16 pounds. 

I've seen broadbill swordfish weighing 
% ton jerking themselves loose from 
steel hooks and heavy lines. 

And I’ve seen blue-fin tuna fighting, 
as only these monsters of deep-sea sport 
fishing can, for nearly 17 hours before 
submitting, exhausted but unwhipped, 
to the gaff. 

Blue-fin tuna never give up. Broad- 
bill wage crafty, intelligent battles for 
their lives. Marlin swordfish leap bodily 
from the sea, walking on their tails, 
in exhibitions of aquatic acrobatics 
equalled by no bird or beast. And all 
these killers of the deep display match- 
less cunning. 

During my 38 years of angling for 
these mighty fish, and of searching 
them out for other anglers, I have seen 
many nerve-tingling exhibitions of their 
strength and skill. Tuna leap bodily 
from the water and smash into the bait 
with the speed of a tiger. Marlin and 
broadbill attack the bait from the side, 
“kill” it by a vicious slap of the sword, 
and gulp it down. What they do follow- 
ing the strike depends on the individual 
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The Aerial, which the author calls the ideal deep-sea fishing boat. At 
right, the giant and midget among reels, The larger holds 4 miles of line 


THE SPORT TELLS HOW TO 

















This Coxe reel is thrown onto free 
spool by pulling the trigger shown 
near the angler's forefinger. At 
left, J. A. Coxe, foremost maker of 
big game reels, operates the device 
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of the Sea 


TAKE DEEP-SEA GIANTS 


fish. One may run only a few feet 
on the initial rush, the next sound 
300 feet straight down. 

One day, while loafing along 
seeking the telltale fins, I saw a 
fine broadbill off the starboard 
beam. Quickly I speeded the en- 
gine and the angler I was guiding 
drew a bait across his path. 
Strike! The fish whizzed out near- 
ly 500 feet of line on his first div- 
ing rush, then settled down to a 
steady pull, 300 feet below the 
surface of the rolling waves. At 


The author ready to launch a 
kite, which he introduced to 
big game fishing. Attached 
to leader by 500 feet of line, 
the kite causes the flying- 
fish bait to skip over the 
water in a lifelike manner 


A flying fish, hooked through 
the head, for use as tuna bait. 
When hooked in this way, its 
movements through the water 
and air closely resemble those 
of a living fish 


















that depth he set a westerly course 
and for 7 hours we followed him 
at a speed of 3 miles an hour. 
During that time I never threw 
the clutch once, while his position 
with relation to the angler 
changed no more than 10 feet! 
Then he turned suddenly. The 
leader kinked and broke, and we 
made port at 11 p. m., 
empty handed. 

Broadbill are the gam- 
est fish I ever have en- 
countered. For ruining 
tackle, superb resistance, 
uncanny tactics, and 
sheer ability to take pun- 
ishment, they cannot be 
excelled. Not more than 
one in three is hooked 
following the strike. Not 
more than one in 20 will 
strike. 

Occasionally, however, 
the angler getsa “break.” 
While cruising off Santa 
Barbara Island, 25 miles 
west of Catalina Island, 
we hooked a _ broadbill. 
The fish threw the hook, 
the barb catching near 
the dorsal fin. This cre- 
ated an unusual situation, 
for it left the leader be- 
tween the jaws of the 


















consists of a 15-foot 
airplane-wire leader, 
a swivel, and a hook 
of strong steel wire 








fish. In addition to worry- 
ing the swordfish, it gave 























The business end of 
a deep-sea line. It 


the rod great leverage 
and the broadbill com- 
menced to jump close to 
the boat. The 428-pound 


To eliminate strain at any 
one point and thus prevent 
a break, the line is wound 
spirally three times around 
the wire attached to leader 


fish was captured very 
quickly and, after we got 
him aboard, I discovered the hook had 
not been embedded beyond the barb. 
These fish, which are the only true 
swordfish, apparently never heard the 
word “quit.” They wage back-breaking 
fights, even though the battles are less 
spectacular than those marlin offer. 
They don’t rush off on a panicky dash 
when hooked, but settle down to a tacti- 
cal battle no other fish can equal. 
Usually we have to trick broadbill in- 
to striking. A small barracuda or 
mackerel, fastened through the head or 
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tied to a string immediately behind the 
hook, is towed 150 feet behind the boat. 
When I spot the dorsal fin, cutting 
through the water as the fish plays 
along the surface, I swing the boat in a 
circle and move across his path, timing 
my movements to get the bait a hundred 
feet or so in front of him. When I think 
he has seen the bait, I stop the boat, 
letting the bait sink. From time to time 
I work the clutch to give the bait life- 
like movement. The broadbill usually 
follows the bait down, looks it over 


3 carefully, then disdainfully turns tail 


and swims away. 

The twentieth fish will strike. He 
swims up from behind, turns sharply 
when abreast and, with all the power 

he can exert, slashes with his long 
sword. As he hits, the angler lets him 
have plenty of line so he can get the 
bait in his mouth and swallow it. Fine 
judgment and long experience are re- 
quired to know the precise moment at 
which to strike. If this is done too soon, 
the bait may be jerked free; if too late, 
the fish may feel the hook, become sus- 
picious, and eject it. And only anglers 
of long experience are qualified to exe- 
cute this very exacting strike. But, if he 
knows when, he sets the hook in a series 
of sharp jerks and the royal battle 
starts. Few broadbill fight alike. The 
first breaks water in a dozen prodigious 
leaps, the next will take a course and 
pursue it relentlessly at considerable 
depth. 

No matter what the cost in physical 
exertion, however, the angler who 
proudly returns to Avalon, flying the 
red, white and blue flag bearing the 
outlines of a broadbill, is amptly repaid, 
for the fish run big. In fact, the world’s 
record broadbill, weighing 573 pounds, 
was killed by George Thomas III on the 
swordfish grounds off Point Firmin, 
across the deep channel from Catalina 
Island. 

Marlin, the striped tigers of the sea, 
perform some seemingly impossible 
feats. We were cruising off Catalina 
one afternoon when I sighted a sickle 
tail, flashing off the port bow. As usual, 
the fish was swimming down wind about 
6 miles an hour. I turned as soon as I 
saw him, meanwhile warning the angler 
I was guiding to be ready. A few min- 
utes later we crossed the fish’s path, the 
bait skipping the waves a few feet in 
front of his piercing eyes. As marlin 
can see bait as far as 500 feet under the 
water, I knew he would spot this one. 
In a few (Continued on page 60) 
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IRVINE 


E LOOKED forward im- 

patiently to the North Da- 

kota chicken season even 

though opening day fell on 
the date of the fall equinox. What a 
date to select! Didn't the game officials 
know that there was always unsettled 
weather at that time? And didn’t they 
know that chickens can be successfully 
hunted only on warm, sunny days? On 
dark, rainy days they scatter into open 
country and are wild; and only by rare 
luck will the shooter get near enough to 
make a shotgun effective. But that was 
the arrangement and nothing could be 
done about it. 

I intended to hunt with Bill, a young 
friend of mine, who had just turned 18, 
and had not before hunted with a shot- 
gun. Fritz, the 6-month-old Irish span- 
iel that was to accompany us, also was 
to have his first test against the birds. 
The use of field dogs is not allowed in 
the State, except that spaniels or re- 
trievers may be used for retrieving only. 

Opening day came and, with it, equi- 
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noctial weather; wind, clouds, and the 
threat of rain. The next four days were 
cloudy or rainy, making it useless to 
go out. 

Thursday, the fifth day, was cloudy 
and windy, but Bill and I went out any- 
way, and walked for miles through hay 
land. Fritz chased everything that 
would run. If we could not provide 
chickens for him to retrieve, he was 
going to have some sport by chasing 
other things. 

Just ahead, a field of hay was being 
mowed. Out of the distance a horse- 
drawn mower was approaching. Think- 
ing that I might know the driver, I 
stood at the edge of the swath, watching 
the mower draw nearer. When it was 
only about 25 feet away, a large bird 
bounced from the grass right under the 
horses’ heads. It zigzagged a moment, 
as if uncertain which way to go, then 
sailed away to the left. 

What should I do? Would the team 
bolt at the discharge of the gun? I had 
about one second to decide whether I 
should risk a damage suit, but I got the 
chicken. At the report, one horse 
snorted noisily, reared, and made a pass 
at me with both forefeet. His mate 
merely blinked at me in disgust and 
seemed glad of the opportunity to stop. 
No sooner had I reached the mower 
than another chicken sprang into the 
air from a spot just ahead of the team. 
The driver, both horses, and myself just 
stood there and watched the bird depart. 

“Why didn’t you shoot ?”’ inquired the 
driver. 

“T was afraid your team might bolt.” 

“Say,” he declared, “a whole army 
couldn’t make this team run. This fel- 
low on the left would like to, but that 
other one won't. So this one can’t!” 
Had I understood horse psychology bet- 
ter, I probably would have had another 
chicken in the bag. 

Saturday it rained. Bill and 
I found a fine field of uncut hay 
about 17 miles west of town. 
Out of this we raised one bird 
quite close and stopped him. 
He must have been asleep. 
There were 18 or 20 other birds 
in the field but all got up wild 
and we didn’t attempt another 
shot. In the constant drizzle, 
the ground had become pretty 
well soaked and mud balls 
formed on the heels of our 
boots, which made walking dif- 
ficult, sometimes painful, and 
constantly ludicrous. We 
walked one step bow-legged 
and the next knock-kneed. So 
we gave up, kicked the mud off 
our heels, and headed the car 
for home. 

Just south of the city limits 
were several cornfields. On a 
number of occasions before the 
season opened, Bill had seen 





He was not more than 12, 
ragged, and soaked to 
the skin, but had his limit 
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STORM WOULD HAVE KEPT MANY HUNTERS INDOORS 


chickens drop in there for feed near 
sundown. In a short time, we were 
again walking crazily on mud balls, but 
were rewarded by seeing three chickens 
hop out of an adjoining wheat field 
some distance to the east. A lone hunt- 
er, approaching from the opposite di- 
rection, had flushed them. One bird 
separated from the others and flew out 
of sight, but the others banked sharply 
and came down behind us in what 
seemed a part of the cornfield we had 
just passed over. 

Going back over the corn bundles, we 
could find no chickens and had about 
decided that they had flushed again, 
unnoticed by us, when both birds arose 
from a neighboring field of stubble. 

Bill brought down his first chicken. 
He didn’t say much, but his eyes, when 
they looked on that chicken, spoke of 
many things—the satisfaction of re- 
ward after the long, hard day; pride in 
the little 20 gauge, whose efficiency he 
had doubted; the discovery that he could 
connect with a flying target. And all 
this was excusable. It was a long shot 
on a bird that got up wild, and Bill had 
bagged his chicken with only one shot. 
Mud balls on our heels didn’t matter 
now, nor the fact that our feet were wet. 

The lone hunter who had first flushed 
the birds reached us as we were about 
to start for home. He was not more 
than 12, ragged, and soaked to the skin. 
We decided that it would be only sport- 
ing to offer him a ride back to town. 
At our invitation, he came headlong into 
the car, gun first, then freckles and feet, 
mud balls and al. His gun, of foreign 
make, looked like a rifle. A bolt-action, 
two-shot 12 with a cheap, one-piece 
stock and forearm, undoubtedly re- 
modeled from a Mauser. But it would 
shoot. Its owner proudly displayed his 
limit of five chickens. He had shot them 
within 3 miles of the 
city limits. 

“Did you have any 
luck?” he asked. 

“Perfect” we said. 
“Shot at two chickens 
and got two.” 

“Did you? Howmany 
shells did it take to get 
them?” We told him it 
had taken only one shell 
for each bird. 

“Gee, you did better 
than me. It took six 
shells to get these. Good 


thing it didn’t take 
more. Six were all I 
had.” 


We wanted to know 
how he found it so easy 
to find five birds. 

“Maybe it’s because I 
haven’t any car,” he 
suggested. “You got to 
do a lot of walking and 
go slow to find chickens. 
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BUT FOR THESE IT MADE MORE EXCITING SPORT 


Maybe you miss seeing lots of things if 
you go too fast.” 

The kid was about to fall asleep, so 
we took him all the way home, to a 
plain little place which, he told us, was 
“grand inside.” When we saw the 
mother standing in the doorway, saw 
him fall out of the car in his eagerness 
to show her his trophies, saw her happy 
acceptance of them, and heard her 
ready praise of the boy, we agreed. 

After a day of walking about on mud 
balls, certain parts of my anatomy in- 
formed me Sunday that I was no longer 
an athlete, much less an acrobat. These 
aching parts extended from each instep 
upward to a point just above my neck- 
tie. When the telephone rang I dragged 
those protesting muscles from under 
the quilts, where they had been prom- 
ised an extra hour or two of well-earned 
rest. I took plenty of time, hoping the 
person calling might tire of waiting and 
hang up. 

“Hope I didn’t get you out of bed,” 
came Bill’s voice. Why do early callers 
always say that? 

“Oh, no, I was just shaving,” I an- 
swered. And why does the disturbed 
one always lie like that? 

“Look outside,” Bill suggested. ‘‘Not 
a cloud in the sky. It’s warm already 
and the chickens should—” 

“T'll be right over.” Why waste time 
in conversation ? 

About 16 miles west of town was 
some of the finest chicken country I 
have ever seen. Wheat fields, all 
threshed. Corn fields, cut, with the 
shocks still standing. Around these 
fields were, for cover, borders of wild 
hay, weeds, and occasional patches of 
willows. It was made to order for chick- 
ens. Eddie, another young friend of 
mine, came along just for the outing. 
We were thankful for his assistance, as 
he drove the car through or around 
fields while Bill and I walked through 
all promisin,* spots. 

A visit to a farmer’s house gave us 
some welcome information. His daugh- 
ter, within the hour, had seen nine 
chickens going into a grove of willows 
just a few rods east of the outbuildings. 
Whether we could kick them out of 
there was not important. What we did 
value was the knowledge that there 
were chickens in the vicinity. 

We went through those willows like 
acomb. We doubled back, cross-walked, 
kicked, threw stones, whistled, did 
everything we could think of to startle 
the birds into flight. Our only reward 
was silence. On a hot day, in heavy 
cover, chickens are like that. 

We sat down at the roadside to dis- 
cuss our next move. Two hawks, diving 
and screaming to the south, attracted 
our attention. Just below and ahead of 
them a chicken was speeding straight 
toward our willows. He outflew the 
hawks and settled in the thickest part 
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of the cover. We spent some minutes 
steadily combing the cover and a chick- 
en hopped up, but out of range. It set- 
tled immediately a few hundred yards 
south at the edge of the wheat field. It 
is seldom, however, that a bird will be 
found exactly where he has settled, un- 
less it happens to be in deep cover. 

Bill and I, walking about 20 yards 
apart, made straight toward the place 
where our game went down. When it 
seemed that we must have passed the 
spot, we stopped and called to each 
other. At our first shout, the chicken 
burst out, not 3 feet behind Bill, who 
must have almost stepped on the hen 
as he passed. Bill jumped a little at 
this explosive disclosure of his bird. I 
didn’t blame him. I have had those 
things get up that way right under my 
feet, and, believe me, their sudden, 
boisterous departure will send a chill 
along the spine of even a seasoned hunt- 
er. Bill whirled and covered his target, 
waited until it had sailed 30 yards, and 
touched off the little 20. It was a nice 
shot, coolly and correctly timed. 

“We're in for tough pickings today, 
I guess,” Bill called, as he pocketed his 
chicken. 

“We are if they all hold as that one 
did,” I answered. “It will be almost 
impossible to find many if we’ve got to 
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step on their tails to get them up.” 

Following this border southward for 
another 100 yards, we aroused a big 
fellow, which thundered out not more 
than 10 feet in front of me. His slow 
start indicated his size. His body rocked 
and swayed during the first effort to 
rise, then he headed for a straw stack 
out in the center of the field. I brought 
him down hard. What a thump he 
made! Must have been a grandpa, the 
biggest bird I had seen in several sea- 
sons, at least 2 years old and a tough 
morsel for whoever tried to eat him. 

“I’ve noticed something,” Bill called. 
“This old bird started straight for that 
straw stack. Maybe some spot in that 
direction is attracting them.” Bill is 
observing and will shoot plenty of 
chickens as the years roll on. 

“Let’s cross the field in line with it,” 
I suggested. 

We were walking against the brisk 
south wind, Bill on my left, when four 
birds jumped together just in front of 
us. I had been gazing to the west as I 
walked and didn’t hear them rise, 
wasn’t aware of their presence until I 
heard Bill’s gun bark as he took a long 
chance. Three flew straight south but 
the fourth circled sharply to the west 
and gave me an easy quartering shot. 
It was a plump, young bird. 

Bill was talking to himself, and what 
little I could (Continued on page 59) 





When the mower was only 
about 25 feet away, a 
large bird bounced from 
the grass right under the 
horses’ heads. | got it 
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In spite of his snow-white hair, the Old-Timer's eyes sparkle when the deer season rolls 
around and he spins breath-taking tales of the old days and of the hunters he once knew 


north to follow the trail of the 

white-tail over windfalls, through 
the hard-wood slashings and tamaracks. 
Alert, and ready to shoot at the bob- 
bing, white flag and antlered head of 
the buck, they carry .30/30's, and spin 
tall yarns in their stuffy camps. How 
well I know them! 

I have hunted with them for nearly 
30 years in the finest hunting country 
of northern Michigan, driving the 
swamps, sticking up on the runway, 
and waiting for the “drive’’ to come 
through. At night in my bunk I have 
endured their reverberating snores. 
Still I like to mingle with deer hunters, 
to live with them in camp, to see the 
first fall of snow and a fresh track, to 
hear in the woods the sharp crack of 
their rifles. But they’re a strange lot. 

There is for example, the Old-Timer, 
the bewhiskered son of Paul Bunyan, 
the fabled North Woods guide. He can 
shoot a wad of Peerless with far greater 
accuracy than he can his old full maga- 
zines. In spite of his snow-white hair 
and slowing step, his eyes sparkle when 
the deer season rolls around. The hunt 
would never be complete without the 
Old-Timer. I like to hear him talk about 
the old days when he was on the “drive,” 
of hunting the country in the day of the 
big pine, of a fellow he used to know 


= fall a horde of hunters comes 
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HUNTERS 
| Have Met 


him out of his boots. He is the target of 
all the jokes and put-up jobs of the 
gang, who wink at one another and tell 
about the “sidehill dodger” or “moose- 
goo” which roam the big swamp. Then, 
to wind it up, the Greenhorn turns the 
tables with a whopper that floors the 
crowd. I’m strong for him. He’s the 
life of the party. 

When you come right down to it, 
there’s no greater sport for a deer hunt- 
er than being turned loose with a high- 
power rifle in the North Woods. Here 
he meets brother hunters from every 
state in the Union and the meetings end 
in everlasting friendship. There is ac- 
tion. The woods in every direction echo 
with the sharp crack of hunters’ rifles. 

-— Something happens, or may happen, 

en every second. Then, when darkness falls 

Fl = ; and supper has been stowed away and 

pipes lit, the hunters gather around the 

ae friendly stove and go over the exciting 

‘ a events of the day. Shots are heard in 

a the darkness outside. Other camps are 
Pe , “shooting the Greenhorn in.” He comes 

= piling out of the woods, scared to death, 

Pg and has a fanciful tale to tell about a 
a mammoth buck he tracked and lost. He 
marked the place—hit him—but forgot 
where that place was. He may not be 
an expert on ballistics or even a good 
shot, but show me the hunter who gets 
more heartbeats than he. 

The time comes, however 
when every deer hunter longs to 
step out in society and go on a 
hunt upin Canada, withan Indian 
guide and every- 
thing that goes to 
make such a hunt 
big-time stuff. He 
wants to bag and 
bring home a prize 
head of the great- 
est antlered game 
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who could—well, you know the 


rest. at 
Then, there is the Greenhorn— é : 


the kid on his first hunt, who ¢ 
thinks the first duty of 
a hunter is to look the 
part. He’s decked out 
in red from head to 
foot, wears a belt full 
of cartridges, knives 
a foot long, hatchet, 





compass, and _ rope, 
and has a big revolver 
stuck in his belt for 
the emergency he’s 
sure will arise. I geta 
kick out of him, for I 
was a greenhorn once 
myself. 

He hunts andtramps 
the hills with an en- 
thusiasm that makes 
it clear that deer hunt- 
ing is the only thing 
he lives for. His eyes 
pop at every track in 
the snow. He peers in- 
to every hollow log, 
looking for a bear and 
is fascinated at night 





that roams the forest 
—the bull moose. He 
reads the _ sporting 
magazines from cover 
to cover, lingering 
over the stories of the 
boys who have been 
there. 

Excitedly he under- 
takes the prepara 
tions, for getting 
ready is half the fun 
of any hunting trip 
He ponders over the 
advisability of using 
his trusty .30/30 which 
has never failed him. 
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as he lies in his bunk 
by the cry of the tim- 
ber wolves on the kill. 
The hoot owls startle 





Then there is the Greenhorn 
the kid on his first hunt. He 
thinks it is the first duty 
of the hunter to look the part 
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It has brought down his buck every 
season, and killed the big bear with one 
shot. But a moose? 

He reads all the dope written by the 
experts on the various guns. After ab- 
sorbing what one moose hunter tells 
him, he is promptly confused by the 
opinion of another. But a moose is a 
moose, and bringing one down is an en- 
tirely different proposition from bring- 
ing down a deer. The deer hunter there- 
fore delves into the ballistics of the 
faster and more powerful rifles, the 
bolts, the .270’s and .30/06’s. He studies 
the guns in the photographs of famous 
big game hunters. These men must 
know, he supposes, and decides to get 
the latest one, a brand-new Winchester 
54, peep sights and all, a gun that will 
shoot clear over a mountain with great 
accuracy and deliver a knock-down 
punch when it lands. That spot might 
be just the place the big bull may be 
when the hunter sees him. 

All equipped, at last, the hunter sets 
out in high spirits. His deer-hunting 
friends bid him an envious farewell, 
and he is off. He is now a big game 
hunter. As he speeds north, he wonders 
how big a moose he will bring down. 

At his destination 
he meets Joe, the 
guide, shakes hands, 
grins, and chats with 
another new arrival, 


a hunter who also is on his first trip 
after the big fellow. The duffel, at 
length, is loaded in a big canoe and, 
with Joe, he makes ready to start up 
the lake to the main camps. An out- 
board sputters, and the canoe glides for- 
ward and is soon throwing a fine mist 
of spray. 


HE country begins to change. The 

deer hunter is entranced by the cold, 
majestic beauty of the shore line of 
solid rock—red granite, streaked here 
and there with dark crevices. Bays, 
coves, and islands slip by, as the canoe 
speeds upstream. As the miles pass, 
the country grows wilder. A vast moun- 
tain range appears, studded with jack 
pine, birch, poplar, and willow, with 
small swamps in the deep ravines. The 
Canadian bush reaches northward as 
far as he can see, and he gets a faint 
conception of the vastness of the great 
domain of the moose and of the utter 
hopelessness of trying to hunt in this 
country alone. 

He thinks of getting lost in this silent 
fastness and shudders. He eyes his 
guide and regains his confidence. It will 
be a thrill, following Joe on a new trail. 


TRANGE MEN GO NORTH 


ws every fall to bring home a 


buck. Some are _ hunters; 


some 


are amusing. In this lively 
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article, 
to life. 
as frequenters of your own camp 


By CLAUDE PARMELEE 


The hunter poses proudly beside his trophy and 
has Joe snap him. He is a big game hunter 
now and wants all the boys at home to know it 


the author brings them 
You'll recognize a few 





Joe is the best guide in Ontario. The 
deer hunter notes his slim waist, his 
powerful shoulders, and his suppleness, 
as he guides the canoe through the 
swirling eddies of the narrows with the 
precision of a man born to.a canoe. The 
deer hunter ventures a few questions 
and Joe grins, puffing leisurely at a pipe. 
Joe assures him he will get a shot at a 
moose, that they are plentiful, and the 
hunter’s spirits soar. He warms up to 
Joe, and they are soon fast friends. Joe, 
though he is quiet, and unemotional, is 
the type of guide to give a fellow a feel- 
ing of security in the bush. 

Just before reaching camp Joe drops 
a spoon over the side of the canoe. A 
silver thunderbolt instantly strikes. 

“We'll have him for supper,’ says 
Joe, as he lands the big laker. 

The deer hunter’s eyes widen. He has 
read about these trout. What a beauty! 
He holds up the fish and looks him over, 
and wishes he had brought his outfit. 
But, after all, he is moose hunting now. 
He'll come back next summer to fish. 

After a bountiful supper, the like of 
which he has never before tasted, he 
meets the doctor and his party, who are 
up from Ohio, to hunt. Idly he strolls a 
little distance from camp to view the 
scenery. At last he finds, and gazes in 
awe upon, a mighty ravine, a great 
natural amphitheater carved by the 
Master (Continued on page 58) 
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Into this corral we had 
driven the sheep down 
from a steep high cliff 
so that they would run 
around the lower port 
of the cliff into the 
wings of the corral. 
This proved a far more 
difficult task than we 
had anticipated, though 
we succeeded in captur- 
ing 20 fine animals 
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The mountain sheep would have been able to jump 
over the 10-foot fence had it not slanted 


NTIL recently, skulls alone were 

the mute evidence that there 

ever was a concrete reason for 

the name of the Big Horn Moun- 
tains in northeastern Wyoming. For 
years the name had mocked the sports- 
men of Sheridan. There were other 
kinds of game in abundance on the east- 
ern slopes of the mountains—plenty of 
deer, elk, blue grouse, bear; plenty of 
everything, ironically enough, except 
bighorns, the game these sportsmen 
prize most. For, where the fleet and 
wary mountain sheep once outnum- 
bered all other species of big game, 
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you’d have been lucky a 
year ago to stumble across 
a pair of their beautiful, 
curling horns attached to a 
time-bleached skull. 

But what could be done 
about it? <A few years ago 
some of our more ardent 
outdoorsmen, including my- 
self, organized the Sheridan 
County Sportsmen’s Asso- 
ciation for the purpose of 
restocking the streams with 
fish and increasing the game 
and birds in the mountains. 
We met and talked. But you 
can’t talk mountain sheep 
back into existence. The 
buck was passed to a com- 
mittee. And there the prob- 
lem would have died as sure 
a death as had the moun- 
tain sheep, had it not been 
for the fact that the head of 
this committee was an en- 
thusiastic Sheridan out- 
doorsman, named Dr. Wil- 
liam F. Schunk. The doc- 
tor is a persistent sort of 
cuss. He has a keen inter- 
est in big game, owning a game farm 
of his own, stocked with buffalo, deer, 
and antelope which he has purchased 
or rescued as cripples. 

He knew that the eastern slope of- 
fered an excellent natural home for big- 
horns. A heavy snowfall:in the upper 
ranges during the winter months pro- 
vided an ample supply of water and in- 
sured abundant grass during the sum- 
mer. It was due to no unfavorable liv- 
ing conditions that the bighorns had dis- 
appeared. Some persons thought, he 
learned, that the domestic sheep, which 
settlers had first brought into the coun- 








inward 


try, had been allowed to go into the for- 
est without being dipped, as they are to- 
day, and had infected the mountain 
sheep with scab, which is common 
among the domestic animals. Others 
believed that eagles, wolves, coyotes, or 
mountain lions had taken a heavy toll 
of the lambs when the mountain ewes 
left their young on rocky ledges while 
they went below in search of food. 

Dr. Schunk’s investigations, however, 
confirmed his own belief that, if big- 
horns could be reéstablished on the east- 
ern slope, they would thrive again in 
great numbers. But the problem was 
how to get them. To capture them alive 
was considered impossible. The Ovis 
cervina canadensis, as he is called scien- 
tifically, inhabits the highest, most 
rugged parts of the mountains. He is 
exceedingly wary, and speeds away 
from any danger with amazing agility 
over precipitous country that is almost 
impassable for humans. In the summer 
he lives well above the timber line and 
in winter, though he comes down a lit- 
tle lower, he never strays far below 
the cliffs and rocks which serve as a 
refuge and lookout. It’s plenty hard 
to get near enough to him for a shot. 
To catch him alive would, it seemed, 
be a miracle. 

But Dr. Schunk wasn’t entirely con- 
vinced that it couldn’t be done. In 1932 
he met Dewey Weiss, a Wyoming guide, 
who thought sheep could be caught and 
transported to the Big Horn Mountains. 
In fact, Weiss offered to deliver 20, of 
stipulated age and sex, for $625, pro- 
vided permission were obtained to get 
them on the Gros Ventre game preserve 
in the Jackson Hole country south of 
Yellowstone National Park. 

We were skeptical but asked the State 
Game Commission for a permit. At 
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ROUND-UP 


first, it was refused, the commission of- 
fering to capture the sheep for us. We 
waited a year but no sheep came. Again 
we applied for permission to do the 
work ourselves and this time it was giv- 
en. We hired Weiss to act under the 
permit, which was issued to the Sheri- 
dan County Sportsmen’s Association 
and Dewey Weiss, jointly. 

We were told that the Canadian gov- 
ernment had caught some sheep by 
building pens, or corrals, through the 
open ends of which the sheep passed 
freely. So, early in 1934, Weiss set out 
with a truckload of wire and posts, con- 
fident that he would return with the 
sheep within a month, even though the 
old-timers were confident that the mis- 
sion was a wild-goose chase. For a time, 
it looked as though the old-timers were 
right. Objections by local residents 
held up the experiment for a time. 
Our permit expired December 31, but 
up until October nothing had been done. 
Then the game commissioner assigned 
our local warden and several others to 
start work on the corrals. 

Everett Pearson, Fred Deyo, Slim 
Pendergraft, Bill Terry, and Bob Hock- 
er were ready to help us. Both Deyo 
and Pendergraft had a reputation for 
skill in the capture of big game. With 
Weiss and his partner, Taylor, these 
men finally completed the trap, and 
Pearson sent us word that at last they 
were ready to attempt the capture, in- 
viting us to come over to see it. 

Chris Schroeder, president of the 
Sportsmen’s Association, Dr. Schunk, 


and I, starting over the Big Horn Moun- 


tains on the Buffalo-Tensleep road, ran 
into a blizzard halfway to the top. The 
road was completely obscured by the 
blinding, whirling snow, but we decided 
to keep on, judging our route by trees. 
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Our car slipped off the road once, but 
we finally got over the range and 
dropped into the valley on the west side. 

As the drive for sheep would start at 
6 o’clock the next morning, we drove all 
night through the snowstorm. The road 
lay through country where not a house 
or shelter was to be seen. Snow piled up 
to our axles and the heater in our car 
refused to work. We were cold and ex- 
hausted when we met Pearson in Jack- 
son, but, after a warm breakfast, we 
were soon on the trail to the mountain- 
sheep trap, which had been built north- 
east of Jackson on Flat creek. 

Dawn revealed to us a picture so 
beautiful that it almost took our breath. 
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The capture of these fleet, shy 
creatures was full of thrills 


and difficulties before the end 





A very young specimen of Big Horn Mountain sheep 
above, and view of some older ones in corral, upper 
left, captured after a highly thrilling round-up 


The rugged Tetons, rising abruptly 
thousands of feet above the broad val- 
ley, thrust their dark peaks in a jagged 
silhouette against the morning sky. As 
far as we could see, elk were peacefully 
grazing and for 8 miles of our drive 
they were everywhere about us. By this 
time, however, we were impatient to 
catch a glimpse of mountain sheep. 
Toiling up a narrow canyon, we finally 
saw them, high among the rim rocks of 
the mountains. 

About 2 miles farther up, we found 
the trap in a level spot near the road. 
Circular in shape, it was made of 4-inch 
poles, each set 6 inches apart above the 
other to a (Continued on page 51) 





We tried to lasso the sheep as we would horses in a corral, but as soon as we tried 
it they began to buck around, slipping through our ropes before we could tighten them 
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Applying true-to-life water 
colors to the finished cast 
of a pike from an Ohio lake 


LL work and no play makes 
Jack a very dull boy. And 
you can’t be dull and keep 
your congregation awake 

every Sunday morning. Thus at least 
thought the Rev. R. E. Eshmeyer, 
pastor of the Bloomfield Reformed 
Church, Bloomfield, Ohio. 

So Eshmeyer became interested in 
a hobby which has brought him not 
only pleasure but considerable fame 
as well. 

His hobby is making plaster casts 
of fish, so lifelike that even the small- 
est scales are duplicated in detail. 
Painted with all the ardor of a com- 
bined fisherman and artist, these 
casts are absolutely authentic in col- 
oring. Recently a collection of 23 
casts of representative Ohio fish, 
found in Lake Erie and the rivers of 
the State, were accepted by Heidel- 
berg College, at Tiffin, Ohio, and have 
been highly praised by many of the 
nation’s leading ichthyologists. 

Eshmeyer became a plaster-caster, 
or whatever an artist in this line is 
called, more or less by accident. 
Visiting an ailing member of the 
congregation one day, he recalled 
that a person suffering from a simi- 
lar ailment had been cured by the 
use of a plaster cast. Thereupon he 
looked up a dentist and a foot special- 
ist, both men who should be pretty 
well versed in the matter of casts. 
He explained his mission. They told 
him what to do and supplied the 
necessary plaster. Eshmeyer re- 
turned to the patient, made a cast 
for the affected part, and the ill man 
made a speedy recovery. 

But it isn’t so easy to get rid of 
plaster of Paris once you have come 
in contact with it. Eshmeyer began 
to think of other possible uses for the 
stuff. It occurred to him that it 
might supply the third dimension 
which his painting (another hobby 
of his) had hitherto lacked. With 
plaster he could give his paintings 
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depth; make them, in fact, 


lifelike reproductions. 


As a faithful disciple of 
Izaak Walton, he turned 
to fish for his first models. 
Too impatient to wait un- 
til he could catch a fish, he 
bought one at a fish mar- 
ket. Then he hurriedly 
mixed a batch of plaster 
of Paris, submerged the 
fish in it, and waited for it 
to harden. Then carefully 
and breathlessly he re- 
The at- 


moved the cast. 
tempt was a complete 
failure! 

A hobby that is too 
easy is about as inter- 
esting as cheating 
yourself at solitaire. 
This first failure was 
all that was needed to 
make the young min- 
ister a confirmed ad- 
dict to the new pas- 
time he had invented 
for himself. 

He mixed more 
plaster and tried 
again. Again the re- 
sult was unsatisfacto- 
ry. It’s true that he 
got an impression of 
a fish but the scale 
markings and other 
important details were 
lacking. He tried half 
a dozen more times 
and had a half a dozen 
more failures. Then 



































HOW IT IS DONE 


| After the mold 

has hardened, a 
cut-out made of fi- 
ber board is laid 
over it. This is to 
keep the soft plaster 
of cast from running 
off edges of mold 


After being mixed 
in a glazed bowl, 
wet plaster of Paris 
is poured into mold 


3 Before the plaster 

has set, the excess 
is scraped off to give 
the cast a flat back 
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came the moment when he lifted the 
fish out of the plaster box and found 
the impression of a fish perfect in all 
its minutiae—scales, fins, and every- 
thing. 

Now he was all set to go places. He 
would be able to tell young fishermen 
how they, too, could have lifelike re- 
productions of their catches with much 
less labor and expense than by stuffing 


Searching for a _ Pastime, 
An Angling Minister Finds 
a Fascinating Hobby That 
Helps Him to While Away 
Idle Hours and Earns Him 


the Praise of Scientists 
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A stove-bolt nut is inserted to 
provide means of fastening cast 





5 A pocketknife is used for final shaping of the fins 
and removal of odd bits of hard surplus plaster 
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them. He would try just a few more 
casts to make sure of his technique. 
He did. They were just as poor as 
the first ones! 

For 6 months this fisherman- 
artist-preacher tried to make an- 
other mold. It was not until the end 
of this period, after much hard 
work and investigation, that he 
learned the proper technique, elimi- 
nating his mistakes one by one 
through the trial-and-error method. 

He found, for instance, that, in- 
stead of pushing the fish down into 
the plaster, it was necessary to 
half-bury it in sand and then pour 
the mixture over its exposed side. 

This first pouring of plaster 
forms the mold, which is easily 
lifted from the fish if the latter has 
been thoroughly cleaned of slime. 
After the mold has dried and hard- 
ened, the inside is coated with 
liquid soap to keep the cast from 
sticking. This coating does not mar 
the details of the cast in any way. 

Eshmeyer next levels off care- 
fully the flat edges of the mold. He 
then cuts an opening in a piece of 
composition board corresponding 
to the outlines of the fish. This 
board he lays upon the plaster mold 
so that the edges of the opening 
coincide with the fish’s outline in 
the plaster. Plaster of Paris, mixed 
to a mushy consistency in a glazed 
crock, is poured into the mold, the 
board keeping it from spreading 
beyond the edges of the depression 
made by the fish in the mold, yet 
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Plaster fish made by 
the amateur caster 
in the collection at 
Heidelberg College. 
The species shown 
are: 


| Rock Sturgeon 
2 Long-nosed Gar 
3 Dogfish 

4 Whitefish 

5 Brown Trout 

6 Common Sucker 
7 Carp 

8 Pike 

9 Channel Catfish 
10 Bullhead 





providing a sufficiently thick section of 
plaster for the fins and other delicate 
parts. 

Excess plaster is scraped off with a 
straightedge and a stove-bolt nut, with 
bolt attached, is embedded in the plaster 
near the middle of the cast. When the 
plaster dries, the bolt can be unscrewed 
from the embedded nut, thus providing 
a means of fastening the cast securely 
to a board. 

Now begins the favorite part of the 
pastor’s work—-painting the cast with 
water colors. For this he needs a second 
fish as a model for he is meticulous 
about the detail. When the coloring is 
completed, a coating of thin white shel- 
lac is brushed on. This not only bright- 
ens the colors and preserves them but 
gives them the natural glossy appear- 
ance of a fish. 

Finally the back of the plaster cast is 
trimmed of all superfluous material and 
the cast bolted to a suitable board or the 
back of a glass-covered cabinet. Tests 
have shown that the colors will not fade 
and the cast itself will withstand ordi- 
nary conditions indefinitely. 

It is a pleasure to have a hobby. It is 
still more delightful to have a hobby 
that can be turned to some useful pur- 
pose. The longer the minister gazed 
upon his fine, completed models the 
more convinced he became that they had 
a practical educational value. He sug- 
gested to his alma mater, Heidelberg 
College, at Tiffin, Ohio, that a collection 
of such casts, made of representative 
fish from Lake Erie and the streams of 
Ohio, would (Continued on page 71) 
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One Rogue Elephant 


A ONE-TIME HUNTER REVEALS THE SECRET OF HIS LOST 


By TRACY LEWIS 


T’S a long hop from a duck blind in 
Currituck Sound, N. C., to the island 
of Ceylon, but my friend in the grass- 
matted boat beside me made it con- 

versationally without even getting 
breathless. Because the ducks were so 
few and the day so cold, it was perhaps 
only natural that his thoughts should 
turn to the warm climate of India—and 
elephants. 

But it might be better for you to 
meet Johnny before we start hunting 
rogue elephants with him. His full name 
is Justin H. Wantling, although his 
countless trapshooting friends call him 
“Johnny” for the same good reason that 
they call Barclay M. Higginson “Ben,” 
Arthur Burns “Al” and other earnest 
devotees of the shotgun by names that 
do not belong to them at all. Johnny is 
one of the finest shots in the country 
and, besides being a former champion 
of his club, has won the Amateur Trap- 
shooting Championship of America. 

His love for hunting dates back to his 
eighth year, when he stole his father’s 
gun one day and killed his first duck. 
It has introduced him to many strange 
lands and strange situations. 

However, as I said when I was back 
in the duck blind, there were few birds 
flying. We had killed nothing since a 
pair of pintails had inspected our far- 
thest decoys and then had come back 
for a second look, only to fold up sud- 
denly in the air. But in a blind, as every 
duck hunter knows, there often is a 
lack of birds but seldom a lack of con- 
versation. 

“Did I ever tell you about the time I 
went rogue-elephant hunting?” Johnny 
asked just as unconcernedly as if he 





had been speaking of a trip after wood- 
cock. 

“If you did, it’s slipped my mind,” I 
answered. 

“Well,” began Johnny, needing no 
further invitation, ‘“a good many years 
ago I was representing an export and 
import concern in India. I sold every 
blamed thing you can think of, from 
dollar watches to automobiles and my 
business took me all over that country. 
At the time I’m telling about, I was in 
Colombo, on the southwestern coast of 
Ceylon. Although Colombo is a city of 
about a quarter of a million people, you 
don’t have to go far outside of it before 
you find regular jungle. 

“One afternoon I was having some 
‘half-pegs’—-whisky and sodas—with 
four Englishmen I had met there. They 
spoke of an announcement that had ap- 
peared in the newspaper offering a re- 
ward of 1,000 rupees (about $520 in our 
money at that time) to anyone who 
killed a rogue elephant that had gone 
‘must,’ or mad, near a village about 30 
miles from Colombo. A few days before, 
it had charged a native who was work- 
ing in a field, picked him up and 
smashed his life out against a tree and 
had then run directly over a small boy. 
The lad miraculously escaped, however, 
with nothing but a bad gash on his 
cheek from the elephant’s foot. 


“"P HE Englishmen with whom I was 

talking were much excited about the 
possibility of organizing a hunt. They 
knew I was fond of hunting. Would I 
like to go along? Would I! You bet 
your sweet life! 

“I was curious about elephants. In 
spite of their size I could hardly picture 
them as being really ferocious. I 


couldn’t forget a gang of 20 or 30 ele- 
phants I had seen working in a lumber 


yard up in Rangoon, moving teak logs. 
When the noon whistle blew, every last 
one of them had stopped whatever he 
was doing and quit—just like any other 
workman. Did the jungle change them 
so much? 

“One of our party, Jack Quintard, ex- 
plained that rogue elephants were en- 
tirely different. They were usually out- 
lawed even by their own kind, and 
soured by old age or constant pursuit 
by hunters. Once Jack and a native had 
tracked a ‘proclaimed’ elephant from a 
great wila, or swamp, near a Tamil vil- 
lage, in Ceylon, for two miles or more 
through heavy underbrush. They heard 
him at last a short distance ahead, 
crashing through the growth and 
snatching leaves from the trees. The 
wind was favorable and soon sounds 
indicated that the elephant had lain 
down. Then he actually started to 
snore! 

“Jack crept up until the slumbering 
becst was only a few yards ahead. 
There was no way to reach him except 
by the path he himself had made when 
he pushed through the creepers to his 
couch. Since elephants usually run over 
danger, this was a perilous route, to say 
the least. Nevertheless, Jack crawled 
closer and closer to the labored breath- 
ing until he saw the huge reclining 
form only a few feet away. But, un- 
fortunately, the small, red-rimmed eyes 
were open. The elephant was awake. 

“With a startled snort he began to 
raise on his forelegs. Jack aimed care- 
fully at a point just above the junction 
of the trunk and the head and a little be- 
low the hollow in the forehead. The gun 
roared. Jack peered under the smoke 
of the discharge and was astound- 
ed to see the monster still rising as 
if nothing had happened. At the second 
hurried shot the beast staggered in the 





| hurdled the fissure as 
\ if it hadn't been there 
and | had barely done so 
when the elephant swept by 
like a tornado in murderous 
pursuit of the poor native 
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INTEREST IN BIG GAME 


direction of the hunter and fumbled for 
him momentarily with a clumsy trunk. 
Probably because he was dazed from 
his wounds, the rogue only succeeded in 
hitting Jack a glancing blow, knocking 
him sideways into the bushes. The ani- 
mal then wheeled to dash off into the 
woods. Limbs cracked like pistol shots 
as he plunged through them. Jack es- 
caped but so did the elephant. The lat- 
ter was not killed until a week after- 
wards and then some 30 miles from the 
place where Jack’s adventure with him 
occurred. 


a TEA planter in our party told of an 
earlier tragedy that illustrated how 

the intelligence of elephants adds to the 
danger of pursuing them. A Belgian 
nobleman and guide had followed the 
spoor of four elephants and had nearly 
come within range when they heard a 
sudden shrill trumpeting to the rear 
and left of them. To act as a rear 
guard one elephant had detached him- 
self from the others. He took the hunt- 
ers completely by surprise when they 
approached. The Belgian dodged be- 
hind a large teakwood tree, while the 
guide climbed into the branches of an- 
other. The elephant trumpeted with 
rage, then with amazing agility chased 
the Belgian around the tree, apparently 
oblivious to the shots fired at him 
by the guide. If it had been neces- 
sary to elude only a single elephant, 
the nobleman might have survived. 
But the herd, attracted by the com- 
motion, headed him off, and crushed 
him to a bloody pulp against the 
tree. The guide succeeded in kill- 
ing the rogue, and another of those 
who had joined him, but too late 
to be of any service to his friend.” 
Johnny paused to search the 
horizon of Currituck Sound but 
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STALKING 


there were still no ducks 
to be seen. 

“They told some other 
yarns, too,” he _ con- 
tinued, “but I didn’t let 
them bother me any. I 
figured I could use those 
1,000 rupees as well as 
anyone else and besides 
I wanted to see for my- 
self what an elephant “oe 
hunt was like. The four 
of us left the next day for a place called 
Kegall, where we spent the night. Early 
the following morning, we started out 
for a little village of a few mud huts, 
two or three miles outside of Kegall. 
On our arrival each of us was given a 
shekarry, or gun bearer, and told which 
trail to take. We were to hunt the al- 
lotted territory and meet again at the 
little village for luncheon. My friends 
lent me an old 8 bore elephant gun that 
seemed to weigh 25 pounds if it weighed 
an ounce, although I imagine its actual 
weight was nearer 13 pounds. 

“I followed a narrow path that led up 
and down hill, sometimes beside a 
swamp, a stretch of woods or near a 
winding creek. The farther I walked 
the hotter I got, and the heavier the 
gun felt. My pitch helmet helped some 
but the leather puttees, which I wore as 



















Because the ducks were few and the day so cold, it 
probably natural that he should think of India 


a protection against snakes, didn’t. 
Every once in a while I sat down to 
smoke a cigarette. I hadn’t seen any- 
thing and by the time I had walked 
three miles or so I decided that the 
hunting wouldn’t amount to much. I 
looked at the overgrown shotgun I was 
carrying and handed it over to my Sin- 
ghalese guide. If he was a gun bearer, I 
thought he’d better get a little practice. 

“Now we were strolling through 
reeds that were about as high as my 
head. In about 10 minutes more, as I 
was walking over the top of a hillock, I 
saw something moving in the reeds a 
long way ahead. I passed an enormous 
outcropping of rock about 15 yards to 
the right of my path and noticed it had 
a fissure in it about 9 or 10 feet wide. 
I went on for 100 yards more and sud- 
denly saw what seemed to be an ele- 
phant’s trunk, waving in the air above 
the reeds. A few yards more and I had 
no doubt about what I saw. It was an 
elephant. Moreover, he was coming hell- 
bent-for-leather right in my direction. 
I turned to take my gun from my 
shekarry but he had seen the elephant, 
too, and had acted a little sooner than 
I could. He was already a good distance 
from me, running for 
dear life. As he ran I 
saw him heave the ele- 
phant gun into the bush- 
es. He didn’t intend to 
carry any excess weight. 

“Then I took out after 
him, and, as I did, I tried 
to figure some way out 
of this dilemma. I knew 
that if I stuck to the 
path I was probably done 
for. I thought of the big 
rock I had passed shortly 
before. If I could make 
it, I could jump to the 
other side of the crevice 
and be safe. I made the 
next 100 yards in nothing 
flat. I hurdled that fis- 
sure as if it hadn’t been 
there and crawled down 
to the other side of the 
rock to hide. I had 
scarcely done so when 
the elephant thundered 
by like a tornado, trum- 
peting a shrill, metallic 
shriek of rage. 
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“Pretty soon I heard a terrible cry 
and I knew that the rogue had over- 
taken my shekarry. There was another 
scream, followed by a silence that was 
even worse. The elephant had gone on, 
but I waited where I was for half an 
hour before I dared to leave the rock. 
I hurried down the path. I found my 
poor gun bearer dead and mangled. He 
had paid a stiff price for his neglect of 
duty. I decided to try to find my gun 
and return to the village. Then I could 
send some one back to bury the man. 

“IT went back over the trail, retrieved 
my gun and started once more to the 
village. Every call of a bird or rustle of 
the reeds made me jump. I was mad at 
myself for being so nervous, but I 
couldn’t help it. I couldn’t quite get rid 
of the idea that the old rogue might re- 
turn. And along the trail huge foot- 
prints more than a foot wide were 
evidence that he was still going—and 
in a hurry. 

“After a while the tracks left the 
trail but I was quite satisfied not to fol- 
low them. I came to a stretch of fairly 
open wood with a wide swamp to the 
north of it. I had followed along its 
edge for only about 50 yards when sud- 
denly I heard a swishing and snapping 
of branches only a few yards ahead. I 
stepped along as carefully as I could 
until, through an opening, I saw the 
great, gray rear of an elephant 40 yards 
away from me. The beast was tearing 
leaves from the lower branches of the 
trees, and, almost as I stopped, he 
wheeled with incredible quickness. I 
don’t believe he heard me but some 
shift of the breeze must have carried 
my scent to him. 
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“Have you ever heard of a glass 
breaking from the vibration made by 
some sound? My bones nearly did the 
same thing when he let out a trumpet- 
ing blast, curled up his trunk in front 
of his little, pink, V-shaped mouth and 
started for me. That curled trunk fasci- 
nated me and when he was about 20 
yards off I sighted at the part in front 
of his mouth and pulled the trigger. 
The gun roared, the elephant tripped 
and sank to his knees. Then, to my 
horror, he staggered to his feet to 
charge again, frantic with rage and 
pain. 

“This time I aimed at the little place 
in his forehead which had been de- 
scribed to me as the spot through which 
to reach the brain. I fired, and I said a 
thousand prayers in the brief time it 
took the beast to col- 
lapse. He sank, squeal- 
ing, on his side, his 
great trunk threshing 
wildly in the brush, not 
45 feet away from me. 

I took no chances, but 

slipped two more shells : 
into my gun, stepped a e 
little closer for a better P 
view, and let him have 
them in the head. He 
quivered and was dead. 

“I sat down right 
where I was and let the 
sweat pour off me. It 
was some time before I 
felt like starting out 
for the village again. 
Even though I was 
quite sure that beast 
was dead, I wanted to 


Illustrations 


get away from him as soon as possible. 
Believe me, I craved human society. I 
wanted to see a white man. And I didn’t 
care how soon.” 


Wantling suddenly hunched down 
lower in his gunning boat. 

“Get down,” he whispered. “I think I 
see a pair of duck headed this way.”’ 

As I hastened to obey, he relieved the 
suspense with, ‘Nope. I was wrong— 
only a sea gull way off.” 

My thoughts were permitted to re- 
turn once more to the far-off wilds of 
Ceylon. 

“Johnny,” I asked, with mercenary 
interest, “what did you do with the 
1,000-rupee reward you got for that 
elephant ?” 

“Well,” he answered with conviction, 
“T didn’t buy an elephant gun.” 
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Probably because he was dazed 
from his wounds, the rogue only 
managed to hit Jack a glancing 
blow, knocking him sideways into 
the bushes, and quickly wheeled 
to dash off into the forest. The 
animal was killed a week later 





by B. G. SEIELSTAD 
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Short-handled hook used to 
turn up worms at low tide 


Y AIRPLANE, fast truck, and re- 
frigerated express car, blood- 
worms and sandworms are rushed 

daily from Massachusetts and Maine to 
provide superior bait for salt-water 
anglers. 

These aristocrats of the worm world 
rank at the top as bait for weakfish, 
flounders, sea bass, and kingfish. They 
are used by anglers on the Atlantic 
Coast as far south as Virginia. Between 
100,000 and 150,000 a day arrive in New 
York City, packed in baskets or cartons 
filled with kelp, each container holding 


from 150 to 300 worms. One Washing- 
ton, D. C., dealer alone disposes of 
100,000 worms a week. Estimates place 
the annual consumption for the season 
between March 1 and November 15 at 
25,000,000 worms. They sell at from 25 
to 75 cents a dozen. During one month, 


Leopard Cubs Find New Mother 





BOTH curious and dangerous is the family acquired by this fox terrier. Because the captive 
mother of the two leopard cubs might kill them, they were given to the terrier to raise. The 
cubs and terrier are owned by a Los Angeles woman who breeds wild animals for the movie lots 
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Sandworm (right) and bloodworm en- 
gaged ina battle in which both died. They 
are deadly enemies and never fail to 
attack each other if placed together 















Each container holds 
from 150 to 300 worms 


150,000 rode by plane from 
Brunswick, Me., to Riverhead, 
L. I., for the use of Peconic Bay 
anglers. 

The worms, found wherever 
soft clams abound, are dug at 
low tide. They may live to be a 
dozen years old, the bloodworms 
requiring about 3 years to attain 
“bait” size, the sandworms about 
2 years. Bloodworms as long as 39 
inches and more than 1 inch thick have 
been dug. The record length for sand- 
worms is more than 2 feet. The average 
length of the bloodworms, however, is 
from 6 to 8 inches. 

The two kinds of worms are deadly 
enemies and live on separate sand bars, 
keeping apart as much as possible. If 
placed in the same basket, they fall on 
each other and fight until both are dead. 
With sharp fangs, they stab and suck 
the blood or vital fluid from their vic- 
tims. Diggers are careful not to be 
bitten, as the fangs, left in the flesh, 
may cause blood poisoning. 

Short-handled hooks are used to un- 
cover the worms when the tide is out. 
Bloodworms live in sand while, para- 
doxically, the sandworms prefer muck 
and mud. Both burrow down about 14 
inches below the surface. They can 
reach this depth in about 1 minute. 

An expert digger can find about 100 
worms an hour during the 4-hour work- 
ing period at low tide. Half a dozen 
years ago, when the business near Bos- 
ton was in its infancy, the worms were 
so plentiful a digger could turn up as 
many as 3,000 in a day. Now, the de- 
mand is becoming greater than the 
diggers can supply. Boston, Mass., and 
3runswick, Me., are the two centers of 
the industry. 

When it rains, the worms are harder 
to catch, as they burrow deeper to get 
away from the fresh water. In handling 
them, diggers are careful never to wash 
their hands in fresh water until their 
work is done. If fresh water touches 
the worms, they die within a few min- 
utes. 
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Skilled Gunsmiths 


AMONG INDIA’S TRIBES 
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Like most of the 
tools, the drill of 
the tribesman at 
left is primitive. 
At top left is an 
Afridi native with 
one of the rifles 
made by his tribe 
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Gunsmiths of a tribe working on rifles in the tribal 
factory. Sometimes whole families are adepts at the 
work. In the oval above, the tribe's finest rifle 
shot makes a thorough check of a newly finished rifle 


Slowly, but with unerring | skill, 
a native expert cuts the spiral 
grooves in a rifle barrel with 
an ingenious turning tool. Oil 
drips on tool from the tin funnel 
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PHOTOS BY PARAMOUNT 


N MUD-WALLED Afridi mountain 
strongholds along the Indian-Afghan 
boundary, in the famous Kohat Pass, 
outlaw tribesmen rival civilized man’s 

best rifles with family weapons turned 
out by hand and crude homemade turn- 
ing devices. Nearly every village makes 
a few parts and some produce complete 
rifles. Though nearly all parts are made 
by hand or by primitive machines, with- 
out the aid of measuring instruments, 
the parts can be assembled into accurate 
and serviceable rifles. Entire families 
gather in the community rifle factory to 
speed the manufacture of these weap- 
ons. No one is too old or too young, ap- 
parently, to lend a helping hand. 

One workman drills breech blocks 
with a primitive bow-drill. A second 
bores out rifle barrels from long rods, 
shoving in the cutting iron by hand. An- 
other cuts spiral grooves to serve as 
rifling in the barrels with a hand-oper- 
ated “rifler.”” A fourth smoothes wooden 
stocks with a file. Boys, not yet in their 
‘teens, assemble parts. Experienced 
gunsmiths fit stocks to barrels. 

The steel forgings are turned out by 
skilled workers, who operate goat-skin 
bellows. They have no native steel sup- 
ply but make their parts from weapons 
obtained from travelers and British 
native troops. 

An Afridi rifle now costs the pur- 
chaser $30. A few years ago the price 
was $300. Each of the villages in which 
the rifles are made is a small fort in 
itself, surrounded by high mud-and- 
stone walls, surmounted by a watch 
tower with rifle slots. The courtyard 
of a native family can be entered only 
through one very low hole in the wall, 
which is guarded by the efficient rifles 
made by the family itself. 
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A bearded Afridi smith fashions a 
handsome trigger guard on a sunk- 
en anvil. His assistant keeps the 
fire hot with a goatskin bellows 


TURN OUT FINE 
WORK BY PRIMITIVE: 
METHODS 


On this crude lathe, the 
native workers bore out 
rifle barrels from rods 
of steel. As on modern 
lathes, the work turns 
against a cutting tool, 
which in this case is 
fixed in clamps. High 
reduction gears enable 
the gunsmiths to turn the 
work at high speed. As 
the natives are unable 
to get steel in other 
ways, the metal they use 
is acquired from troops 
and travelers in India 





With the aid of a modern 
file, a 
worker smooths down the 
long wood fore-end of a 
finely 


skilled native 


balanced rifle 
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Tips on Training COCKERS 


ROWING popularity of cocker 
spaniels as hunting dogs fo- 
cuses attention more than 
ever upon this breed. While 

only 26 pointers were registered in the 
American Kennel Club Stud Book in 
1934 and 24 in the first 5 months of 
this year and only 138 and 244 setters 
were registered in the same periods, 
cockers leaped from 550 to 762. If we 
consider that only 186 English spring- 
ers were registered last year and 281 
this season, we find cockers leading 
even among their own kind as the 
number of Climber and Irish water 
spaniels registered was negligible. 

Cockers are fine three-way dogs. 
With training and experience they 
make excellent hunters, and good watch 
dogs and are fine as pets. Male or 
female, they cannot be excelled as re- 
trievers. It is not my purpose to settle 
the much-debated question of whether 
they may be trained as pointers, but 
I might remark in passing that I have 
three cockers which point as steadily 
and in the same manner as pointers 
and setters. 

Except in the case of old 
dogs, force training has no 
place in preparing cockers for 
field work. I shall have more 
to say on that point later. For 
the moment, let’s see when 
training should begin, how you 
may best proceed, and what 
equipment is needed. 

You should start handling 
and playing with cockers as 
soon they are weaned. There- 
after, spend as much time 
with them as possible. Choose 
their names immediately and 
always speak to each by name. 
This will have important ef- 
fect, later, when you want a 
particular dog to come to you 


At right, a tennis ball in 
use for retriever training 





. , P ss 

eet ‘4 
When game birds are not available any home bird will serve to attract the attention 
of the dogs. Here the author interests two of his young cockers in the family parrot 
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when you’re hunting. 
If you have dogs 
of two ages avail- 
able, permit young 
and old to mingle 
in the runs. Better 
still, send one or 
two boys into the 
kennels every day 
to pet and play with 
the puppies. Such 
companionship 
quickly accustoms 
the little fellows to 
people other than 
yourself and tends to 
overcome shyness. 
Since cockers 
prove particularly 
valuable as retriev- 
ers, start their train- 
ing with the simple 
recovery of soft ob- 
jects. It is better to 
work three or four 
together, for larger numbers are apt to 
fall over each other in their eagerness. 
Start by rubbing a tennis ball against 
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Cockers can soon be cured of their timidity by allowing them 
to play together with young boys and dogs of different ages 


their noses, then roll it out 10 to 20 feet, 
giving at the same time, the command, 
“Fetch dead bird.” At first the pup- 
pies may ignore the ball entirely but, 
after three or four tries, you will find 
them running playfully toward the ob- 
ject. 

They may not yet know the purpose 
of the game, a point I wish to em- 
phasize right here. Throughout your 
training in both yard and field, and 
later in actual hunting, try to play a 
game with the dogs. They are more 
sensitive to force than any other breed 
of hunting dogs. I have yet to see a 
force-trained cocker on which I could 
depend. But, if you will approach the 
training problem with the understand- 
ing that constant example and repeated 
commands, spoken in a low, even voice, 
will bring results, you will in a sur- 
prisingly short time find you have de- 
veloped a litter of hunters of which 
you can be justly proud. 

Continue rolling the ball out. After 
a few tries one of the puppies will take 
it in his mouth. At that moment, the 
other babies will discover that they, 
too, want the ball. That is the first 
important step in training them to re- 
trieve. Roll out the ball until each has 
had an opportunity to grasp it between 
his teeth. Lessons should last no longer 
than 10 minutes, particularly on warm 
days, for fatigue not only diminishes 
the puppies’ interest, but in time will 
weaken them physically. 

Beyond calling the puppies by name 
and commanding them to bring the 
ball, do not talk to them during the 
training period, no matter how exasper- 
ated you may become. Commands 
lose their force through use of too 
many words. Remember, too, you are 
working toward the important objective 
of prompt and willing action with- 
out the use of oral instructions. Fol- 
lowing 3 or 4 weeks of these work- 
outs, which you should schedule for 
morning and late afternoon, with a 
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midday romp when possible, drop all 
commands. Roll the ball into tall 
grass or among trees to increase the 
difficulty of finding it. If, on the first 
few tries, the dogs fail, clap your 
hands and they will trot back to your 
feet. Leaving the puppies at the point 
to which they returned, recover the 
ball yourself. It is important the pup- 
pies have no help in finding it during 
the more difficult searches. Continue 
throwing it into hidden locations, giv- 
ing the puppies the go signal with the 
three words, “Fetch dead bird.” 

These instructions may sound sim- 
ple, yet I have found them quite ade- 
quate for the yard course. Repeated 
routines in the same _ surroundings 
teach the puppies confidence in their 
master and obedience. While cockers 
as a class are not “‘chewers,’”’ even the 
most ambitious learn they cannot bite 
through the soft rubber of a tennis 
ball. Hence, they will not break 
through the tender flesh of a bird. If 
a tennis ball is not available, any soft- 
rubber sphere of about that size will 
serve. You should not, however, give 
them a ball small enough to swallow. 

As the tennis-ball game progresses, 
you can readily increase the pace of 
training by accustoming the babies to 
the report of firearms. I make it a 
practice, the day after the puppies are 
weaned, to fire a small air rifle among 
them. This toy makes only enough 
noise to attract their attention. They 
soon learn, however, to recognize the 
relationship between the report and its 
source. Sometimes I lay the rifle on a 
paper and permit them to play around 
it and become familiar with it. 

After a few days of popping the air 
rifle, I call three or four youngsters to 
my side, as I sit on the back stoop, talk 
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Cockers prove superior 
retrievers because they 
work much closer to the 
hunter than do pointers. 
Below is demonstrated the 
result of too long hours 
in the field. Working for 
more than 10 minutes at 
a time overtires the pups 


to them quietly a moment, and fire a 
.22 rifle over their heads. If one or two 
exhibit signs of nervousness, I gather 
them in my arms and fire the rifle 
again. An hour or so later I call them 
together once more and repeat the fir- 
ing. In most cases 
even the youngest 
puppies stand with- 
out flinching. 

As soon as all stand 
steady to the shoot- 
ing, I try to locate a 
sparrow in a near-by 
tree. “See bird,” I 
say, motioning up- 
ward. One or two 
pups will find it. Then 
I pick off that par- 
ticular bird, and as 
it falls to earth the 
youngsters scramble 
to retrieve the little 
creature. “Bring it 
here, Lady,” I say, as 
soon as one _ has 
reached the bird. If 
it has learned to heed 
my voice in the yard, 
it will trot obediently, 
back to my feet. By 
now the puppy not 


By talking to the cockers quietly and firing a .22 rifle among 
them, you will soon accustom them to the noise of guns 


These loving little fellows require 
intelligent training, but it need not 


be irksome if you follow these hints 


By 


HAL MILLER 


only has firmly implanted in its mind 
the idea that it must bring whatever 
it retrieves directly to me, but also is 
becoming accustomed to the taste and 
feel of feathers. Only in rare in- 
stances is it necessary to train a cock- 
er on a feathered buck. 

Never yet have I had a cocker, 
whether puppy working in the back 
yard or a full-grown dog in the field, 
break a bird. Even non-hunters, by 
instinct, are tender. Not long ago, a 
4-year-old cocker, a house pet entirely 
without hunting training and experi- 
ence, caught a blackbird near my home 
at Eagle Rock, Calif. Watching to see 
what she would do, I saw her carry the 
bird high to keep it away from the other 
dogs and trot to the back door, where 
she stood waiting for me to admit her. 
I took the bird from her mouth, petted 
her, and walked through the house to 
the front porch where I released the 
little creature. I did not make the mis- 
take of giving the bird its freedom in 
front of the dogs. 

You may consider yard training com- 
pleted when the puppies obey your 
commands. They should do this after 
6 to 10 weeks of training, when the 
litter is from 4 to 6 months old. The 
word “obedience” expresses my idea of 
what yard training should be. 

The older the puppies are when you 
take them to the field, the better they 
will be able to remember the steps 
through which you lead them. Pro- 
vided you can devote some time each 
day to field work, and provided your 
dogs are capable of learning, you may 
have several finished retrievers in 4 or 5 
weeks. Results depend both on your 
own ability and the dogs’ native intelli- 
gence. (Continued on page 94) 
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Before | have time to think, the muskie boils into the air so close to the boat it looks as if he'd drop right in 


Two Tries for a MUSKIE 


It Was Hard to Get Walt to Talking, at 
First, But After He Once Got Up Steam 
He Certainly Had a Thriller to Relate 
About the Big One That Didn't Get Away 


By 
ALT operates a cigar store. In 
WW ssi to operating a cigar CLE M ENT 


store, Walt is a fisherman. ‘ 
Perhaps I should have mentioned the 
fishing first, because that seems to be CROUCH 
more important to him. The only rea- 
son I mention the cigar store at all is 
that it is there he keeps his trophies, 
mounted bass, pike, trout, and muskies. 

The place of honor, the center posi- 
tion over the glass cases back of the 
counter, is held by one of the largest 
muskies I ever saw. It is best de- 
scribed by the tag which hangs be- 
neath it: 

Weight—44 lIbs., 12 ozs. 
Length—52 in. 
Girth—28 in. 

Not a record-breaker, but fishermen 
who have caught larger muskies are 
few. The huge body looks almost alive. 
Even the shining glass eyes look star- 
tlingly real. From a corner of the fe- 
rocious mouth a spotted, No. 9 spoon 
hangs limply, mute reminder of the 
fish’s last, gallant struggle. 

Walt is somewhat modest about his 
fishing. He can afford to be; a man 
doesn’t need to boast of his fishing 
prowess with evidence so remarkable 
in plain sight. Not that Walt doesn’t 
like to talk about fishing. He does, 
but he likes to talk about what the 
other fellow caught, or what the other 
fellow and he might catch if they went 
to this lake or that stream. 

The summer he caught the big 
muskie I was away. When, on my re- 
turn, I saw it and asked for details, 
he said, “Just luck. Got him up at season opened. He had fished for it 
Charlie Fernstrom’s place.” afterward without success, and, as 

Charlie’s camp is on Lake of the Not a record breaker, but there aren't many soon as Walt arrived, took him out to 
Woods. Before I could ask another fishermen who have caught larger ones look for the (Continued on page 56) 
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| snap on the spotted muskie spoon, cast, and 
drop it quietly within an inch of the weeds 


question, Walt took hold of the conver- 
sation. ‘“‘Where’ve you been fishing all 
summer?” he asked. “What did you 
get?” 

I told him about a new bass lake I 
had found, about wall-eye fishing at 
Leech Lake, about a big pike I had 
caught on the Mantrap. Describing 
the latter took so long I forgot about 
Walt’s big muskie. Finally Walt was 
called away and I learned no more 
about his fish that night. 

On subsequent visits to the cigar 
store, however, I got him to tell me 
some of the details. But Walt has his 
own way of telling a story. As soon 
as he got to an interesting place, he’d 
find an excuse to stop. 

It seemed he had gone to Charlie’s 
early in July and caught three mus- 
kies, one weighing close to 30 pounds. 
Charlie had sighted a big one in a bay 
near Dead Man’s Portage before the 
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Open Seasons for Big and Upland Game, 1935-36, United States and Canada 


NEW GAME LAWS 


Compiled for OUTDOOR 





- 


LIFE by Arthur 


Grahame 





OvutTpoor Lire presents the only complete and de- 
tailed compilation of new big and upland game laws 
appearing in a sportsmen’s publication. The information 
covers open seasons, bag and possession limits, and laws 
regulating interstate transportation of game in every 
state in the United States, every Canadian province, and 
in Newfoundland. Open seasons include both dates given. 
As the greatest possible care was taken in compiling 
these laws, the information given was accurate and com- 
plete up until the time of going to press. In some states 
and provinces, however, game commissions or provincial 
authorities have the power to close or change the dura- 
tion of hunting seasons at any time. All sportsmen, 
therefore, are urged to consult their state or provincial 


| Ovrecce 1 in convenient and easily readable form, 





last-minute changes. In cases where such changes seem 
probable, attention has been called to the fact. 

Because of drought and other unfavorable conditions, 
a few states and provinces have not yet established open 
seasons on some species of game. In such cases, mention 
has been made under the state or provincial heading. 
Hunters should get in touch with state authorities to 
learn whether seasons will be opened later, and to obtain 
information on bag and possession limits. 

Regulations governing interstate transportation of 
game are too long to give here in full. Sportsmen plan- 
ning trips are advised to obtain detailed information be- 
fore attempting to move game across state or provincial 
lines. In nearly all Eastern states and provinces, Sunday 
hunting is prohibited, and in some states hunting is not 
allowed when there is snow on the ground. A few states 
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authorities, or those of the states or provinces in which have regulations that affect only small areas. Details 
they intend to hunt, in order to acquaint themselves with should be obtained from the state authorities. 
os . a J 
ALASKA (special license required to hunt or to WILD TURKEY............ Oct. 16 to Nov. 15 


CARIBOU 


South of Yukon River... 
Aug. 20 to Dec. 31 


North of Yukon River..no close season 
DEER (male with horns not less than 3 
in. above skull) 
East of long. 138 (Southeastern Alas- 
ka) Amy Aug. 20 to Nov. 15 
West of long. 138 (Prince William 
Sound drainage only, excepting Haw- 
kins and Knight Islands)............ 
Sept. 20 to Sept. “30 


MOUNTAIN SHEEP (except ewes and 
lambs) Aug. 20 to Dec. 31 


MOUNTAIN GOAT (except kids) : 
Aug. 20 to Dec. 31 


MOOSE except yearlings and 
calves).. Sept. 1 to Dec. 31 


BEAR (large brown and grizzly) 
Residents in coastal area and south- 
eastern Alaska, and _ nonresidents 
throughout Territory.. 
Sept. 1 ‘to ‘June 20 
Residents in rest of Territory... . 
no close : season 


GROUSE, PTARMIGAN ..........c0:00s00s000000. 
Sept. 1 to Feb. 28 


Bag and possession limits: MOOSE, 1 
a season. CARIBOU, resident 5, nonres- 
ident 2 a season (in Alaska Peninsula, 
resident 2, nonresident, 1). DEER, 3 a 
season (west of long. 138, Prince William 
Sound drainage, 1 a season). MOUN- 
TAIN SHEEP, nonresident 2 a season 
(on Kenai Peninsula, 1 a season); resi- 
dent, 2 a season south of Arctic Circle 
(on Kenai Peninsula, 1 a season), 3 a sea- 
son north of Arctic Circlee MOUNTAIN 
GOAT, 2 a season. LARGE BROWN 
and GRIZZLY BEAR, nonresident 2 a 
season (on Admiralty Island, 1 a sea- 
son); resident, in limited-season area, 2 
a season; on Admiralty Island, 1 a sea- 
son; in rest of Territory, no open season. 
GROUSE and PTARMIGAN, 15 grouse, 
25 ptarmigan a day, but not more than a 
total of 25 grouse and ptarmigan. 

Hunting licenses: Nonresident citizen, 
general, $50; small game, $10. Alien, $100 


(bull, 
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possess firearms). Resident, $1—re- 
quired in first judicial district only. 
Interstate transportation: Nonresident 
citizen or nonresident alien licensee may 
export 1 moose, 3 deer, 2 caribou (1 from 
Alaska Peninsula), 2 mountain sheep (1 
from Kenai Peninsula), 2 mountain 
goats, and 2 in all large brown and 
grizzly bears, if lawfully killed by him- 


self. 
ALABAMA 


RACCOON, OPOSSUM (for sport only) 
Sept. 1 to Feb. 28 


SQUIRREL 


.....Uct. 1 to Dec. 31 
Exceptions: Baldwin, Butler, Bibb, 
Chilton, Choctaw, Clarke, Conecuh, 


Coosa, Covington, Crenshaw, Dallas, 
Escambia, Greene, Hale, Lowndes, 
Macon, Mobile, Monroe, Montgomery, 
Perry, Pike, Randolph, Tuscaloosa, 
Washington and Wilcox counties 
Nov. 1 to Jan. 31 


DEER (male).................Nov. 1 to Dec. 31 
BEAR oy ee ee ..Nov. 1 to Feb. 28 
GROUSE (pheasant)....Nov. 15 to Dec. 15 
QUAIL (partridge)......Nov. 20 to Feb. 20 
WILD TURKEY (male).. 

Dec. 1 to Dec. 31; and Mar. 1 to Apr. 10 

Bag and possession limits: SQUIR- 
REL, 10 a day or in possession. DEER, 
1 a day or in possession, 5 a season. 
GROUSE, 25 a day or in possession. 
QUAIL, 15 a day or in possession. TUR- 
KEY, 1 a day or in possession, 10 a season. 

Hunting licenses: Nonresident or alien, 
$25; nonresident 1-week trip, $5. Resi- 
dent: State, $3; county of residence, $1. 


Interstate transportation: Nonresident 
licensee may take with him out of State, 
openly, game he has killed lawfully. 

ARIZONA 
WHITEWINGG............July 15 to Aug. 31 
MOURNING DOVE.....Sept. 1 to Dec. 15 
DEER (male with evened horn) 

Oct. 16 to Nov. 15 

Reontien: No open season on black- 

tailed or mule deer south of Gila River. 


Exceptions:No open season on wild 
turkey south of Gila River, or in por- 
tion of Yavapai County west of Big 
Chino Valley and Verde River. 


BEAR (adult)................0cet. 16 to Nov. 15 
Exception: No open season on bear 
south of Gila River. 

SQUIRREL... .Oct. 16 to Nov. i5 
Exceptions:No open season on Kaibab, 
white-tailed, Chiricahua or Arizona 
tree squirrel south of Gila River and 
Salt River Base Meridian. 


QUAIL (Gambel’s, scaled)...................... 
siseaene .Nov. 1 to Dec. 31 


Bassplinda: ‘No open season on any 
quail in Apache and Navaho counties. 


RACCOON, OPOSSUM..............c.ccocssese. 
phehgticn custcaunteetcean cite Nov. 1 to March 1 


nee and possession limits: DEER, 1 a 
season. BEAR, 1 a season. WILD TUR- 
KEY, 2 a season. SQUIRREL, 6 a day 
or in possession. QUAIL, 15 a day or in 
possession. WHITEWINGS, 15 a day or 
in possession. MOURNING DOVE, 15 a 
day or in possession. 

Hunting licenses: Nonresident game 
and fish, $25; nonresident small game 
and fish, $10. Resident game and fish, 
$3.50; resident game only, $2.50. 


Interstate transportation: A nonresi- 
dent licensee may ship 1 day’s bag limit a 
week under permit attached to license, 
but may not export more than 1 deer and 
2 wild turkeys a season. 


ARKANSAS 
I oan tsar ica kececnttn  tinkcie eanue 
May 15 to June 15, and Oct. 1 to Jan. 1 
I i a scthakuecichcineasabeoai Sept. 1 to Dec. 15 


DEER (male with horns plainly visible 
above skull) . Peer ee oe As, < Fee 
Nov. 11 to Nov. 16, and Dec. 20 to Jan. 1 
BEAR 
Nov. 11 to Nov. 16, and Dec. 20 to Jan. 1 


WILD TURKEY (gobbler)....Nov. 11 to 
Nov. 16; Dec. 20 to Jan. 1; and Apr. 1 
to Apr. 30 


pl ES Fy ee Dec. 1 to Dec. 15 
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* NEW GAME LAWS FOR UNITED 


PRAIRIE CHICKEN....Dec. 1 to Dec. 15 


QUAIL or PARTRIDGE (bobwhite)........ 
Dec. 1 to Jan. 31 


season. WILD TURKEY, 2 a season. 
BEAR, 1 a season. SQUIRREL, 8 a day, 
2 days’ kill in possession, except while 
hunting or returning from 1-day hunt. 
PHEASANT, 3 a day or in possession. 
PRAIRIE CHICKEN, 3 a day or in pos- 
session. QUAIL, 12 a day, 2 days’ kill in 
possession except while hunting or re- 
turning from 1-day hunt. DOVE, 18 a 
day. 

Hunting licenses: Nonresident, $15. 
Resident over 18 years old, $1.10—not re- 
quired for squirrel or rabbit. For dog in 
hunting, $1.50. Special county licenses: 
Chicot County: Nonresident of State, 
$50; resident of State, all game, $5.25; all 
game except deer and turkey, $2.25. 
Desha County: Nonresident of State, 
$50; resident of State, all game, $2.50; all 
game except deer and turkey, $1.10; dog 
for deer or quail hunting, $1. 

Interstate transportation: A nonresi- 
dent, under each of 3 tags attached to his 
license, may ship out 1 day’s limit of 
game, and he may carry out 1 day’s limit 
at one time, but not more than 2 days’ 
limit may be shipped or carried out in 
any one calendar week. 


CALIFORNIA 

DEER (male, except spike bucks) 

eee 
Aug. 1 to Sept. 14 
Districts 2%, 4 and 4% : 

rs Aug. 16 to Sept. 15 
District 1% Sept. 1 to Oct. 15 
Districts 1, 1%, 4%, 23, and 25.. ; 
' Sept. 16 to Oct. 15 
Note: No forked-horn deer may be 
taken in District 1%. 

RABBIT (cottontail and brush) ae 
di Nov. 15 to Dec. 15 
Exceptions: Districts 4, 4%, 19 and 21 

no close season 

QUAIL (valley, desert and mountain 

Nov. 15 to Dec. 31 
Exception: District 1% ae "eas 
Nov. 1 to Dec. 31 


PHEASANT (male)....Nov. 15 to Nov. 20 


BEAR (black, brown) . ; 

Nov. 16 to Feb. 28 

PIGEON Dec. 1 to Dec. 15 
Bag and possession limits: DEER, 2a 

season (in District 1%, 1 a season). 

RABBIT, 15 a day, 30 a week. QUAIL, 

10 a day or in possession, 20 a week. 

PHEASANT, 2 a day or in possession. 

PIGEON, 10 a day or in possession, 20 a 

week. 

Hunting licenses: Nonresident, $10. 
Alien, $25; alien with first papers, $10. 
Resident, $2; resident under 18 years, 
$1; 2 deer tags, $1. 

Interstate transportation: Export of 
all protected game prohibited. 

Note: It is unlawful to shoot resident 

game between % hour after sunset and 

% hour before sunrise. 

Warning: Changes in laws are possible 

on September 1. Before hunting after 

that date, apply to Division of Fish 
and Game, Department of Natural Re- 
sources, 450 McAllister Street, San 

Francisco. 

GAME DISTRICTS: 

District 1: Eastern half of the Sacra- 
mento and San Joaquin Valleys, includ- 
ing all counties not included in Dis- 
tricts 114, 1%, 2, 2%, 3, 4, 4% and 4%. 
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District 1%: Del Norte and Humboldt 
counties, and Siskiyou County west of 
Pacific Highway, and Weed-Klamath 
Falls Highway. 

District 1%: Modoc and Lassen coun- 
ties, and Siskiyou County east of 
Southern Pacific Railroad and Kla- 
math River. 


District 2: That part of State south of 
Humboldt and Tehama counties, west 
of Sacramento River and north of San 
Francisco Bay, including Glenn, Colu- 
sa, Yolo, Solano, Napa, Sonoma and 
Marin counties, and that portion of 
Mendocino County not included in Dis- 
trict 2%. 

District 2%: Townships in Mendocino 
County bordering on Pacific Ocean 
(except township 11 north, ranges 15 
and 16 west) and townships 13, 14, 15, 
16, 17 and 18 north, range 16 west. 


District 3: Region around southern 
portion of San Francisco Bay and 
coast counties south of Golden Gate as 
far as Ventura, including counties of 
Contra Costa, Alameda, San Mateo, 
Santa Clara, San Francisco, Santa 
Cruz, Monterey, San Luis Obispo, Santa 
Barbara and Ventura; also San Benito 
and western half of San Joaquin, Stan- 
islaus, Merced, Fresno, Kings, and 
Kern counties. 

District 4: Los Angeles, Orange, Riv- 
erside, and San Bernardino counties. 

District 4%: Mono and Inyo counties. 

District 4%: San Diego and Imperial 
counties. 

District 23: Drainage area of Lake 
Tahoe and Truckee River and head- 
waters of Rubicon and American Riv- 
ers, in Placer and Eldorado counties. 


District 24: Drainage area of Silver, 
Twin, Blue, Meadow and Wood Lakes 
in Alpine and Amador counties, and 
the watershed of the upper Consumes 
River. 

District 25: Drainage area of Lake Al- 
manor in Plumes and Lassen counties. 
Note: Districts 23, 24 and 25 all are lo- 
cated in District 1. 


COLORADO 
RABBIT, HARE............ no close season 


SAGE CHICKEN.......Aug. 15 to Aug. 20 
PRAIRIE CHICKEN....Sept. 15 to Oct. 1 


DEER (with 2 or more prongs to each 
ee  £ Fae 


ELK (bull) 
Grand, Routt, Gunnison, Jefferson, Ea- 
gle, Clear Creek, Gilpin, Boulder, and 
Summit counties, and Garfield County 
north of Colorado River, and Pitkin 
County east of Roaring Fork River...... 
a .....Oct. 12 to Oct. 18 


Rest of State.. no open season 


MOUNTAIN and WILLOW GROUSE 
Oct. 12 to Oct. 21 


RINGNECK PHEASANT (male) 
Adams, Arapahoe, Boulder, Jefferson, 
Larimer, Morgan and Weld counties.... 
penetie Vee i Aa aes Dec. 1 to Dec. 5 
Rest of State.............. no open season 
Bag and possession limits: DEER, or 

ELK, 1 a season (both deer and elk may 

not be taken). PRAIRIE CHICKENS, 

8 a day or in possession. PHEASANTS, 

2a day, 3 in possession. MOUNTAIN 

GROUSE, WILLOW GROUSE and 

SAGE CHICKENS, aggregate of 8 a day 

or in possession. 

Hunting licenses: Nonresident, big 
game, $25; small game and fish, $5. 
Aliens not permitted to hunt. Resident: 
Big game, $5; small game and fish, $2. 


Interstate transportation: Game in not 
exceeding the numbers allowed in pos- 
session may be exported under permit 
from game commissioner if permit be at- 
tached and packages are plainly marked 
to show the nature of their contents. 


CONNECTICUT 
GRAY SQUIRREL.......Oct. 20 to Nov. 23 
Ns ectigsaieicicisesaisianegnast Oct. 20 to Nov. 23 


PARTRIDGE or RUFFED GROUSE, 
MONGOLIAN, CHINESE or ENG- 
LISH PHEASANT (male)....................... 
PE ed ale erence Oct. 20 to Nov. 23 


RACCOON....... Oct. 21 to Dec. 31 
HARE, RABBIT............Nov. 2 to Dec. 31 


Note: No close season on European, 
Belgian, or German hare, or on jack 
rabbit. 

Bag and possession limits: SQUIR- 
REL, 5 a day, 30 a season. QUAIL, 3 a 
day, 10 a season. RUFFED GROUSE, 2 
a day, 15 a season. PHEASANT, 2 a day, 
15 a season. HARE or RABBIT, 3 a day, 
30 a season. 

Hunting licenses: Nonresident, $10.35. 
Nonresident owner of real estate as- 
sessed at $1,000, same fee as resident. 
Nonresident lineal descendant of non- 
resident property owner, same fee as res- 
ident. Resident, $3.35. Alien resident, $7. 
Nonresident lineal descendant of resi- 
dent property owner, same fee as resi- 
dent. 

Interstate transportation: A licensee 
under permit may export game lawfully 
killed and possessed, if not for sale, and 
if tagged to show name, address, and li- 
cense number of shipper. 


DELAWARE 
SQUIRREL (gray).....Sept. 15 to Nov. 1 
RACCOON, OPOSSUM..Nov. 1 to Jan. 15 

Note: Raccoon and opossum may be 

hunted only between 1 hour after sun- 

set and 1 hour before sunrise. 
RABBIT, HARE........ Nov. 15 to Dec. 31 
GP IRME cisscctonprss Nov. 15 to Dec. 31 
SQUIRREL (fox, black).. Mts Rn 

aR ACTED: ...Nov. 15 to Dec. 31 

Bag and possession limits: SQUIR- 
REL, RABBIT, HARE, 6 a day, 12 in 
possession. QUAIL, 12 a day, 24 in pos- 
session. 

Hunting licenses: Nonresident, $15.50; 
nonresident 5-day license, $5.50. Resi- 
dent, $1.25. 

Interstate transportation: Licensee 
may carry or ship openly not more than 
10 rabbits, 10 squirrels and 20 birds. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


No hunting permitted. 


FLORIDA 

DEER (male)................Nov. 20 to Dec. 31 
Exceptions: Marion County: No hunt- 
ing permitted on Mondays, Wednes- 
days or Fridays. Flagler County: Deer 
may be hunted only on Thursdays and 
Fridays during June. 

WILD TURKEY............Nov. 20 to Feb. 15 
Exception: Flagler County.. 
PERS ...-NO Open season 
Marion County: No hunting permitted 
on Mondays, Wednesdays or Fridays. 

CURIE ceri sith necttiel ..Nov. 20 to Feb. 15 
Exceptions: Flagler County: Quail 
may be hunted only on Mondays, Fri- 
days and Saturdays during open sea- 
son. 

Marion County: No hunting permitted 
on Mondays, Wednesdays or Fridays. 
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STATES AND CANADA 


SOUTER ERE. 2.500.....s 000800: Nov. 20 to Feb. 15 
Exceptions: Flagler County: Squirrel 
may be hunted only on Mondays, Fri- 
days and Saturdays during open sea- 
son. 

Marion County: No hunting permitted 
on Mondays, Wednesdays or Fridays. 


(UFR ie Rinenear een Dec. 1 to March 1 


Exception: Volusia ae eccs tetas ctaca 
arsadseaeeciniacsaee Nov. 20 to Dec. 31 


Bag ond possession limite: DEER, 1 a 
day, 2 a season. WILD TURKEY, 2 a 
day, 5 a season. QUAIL, 15 a day, 200 a 
season. SQUIRREL, 15 a day, 200 a sea- 
son. BEAR, no limits. 


Hunting licenses: Nonresident, $25; 
nonresident 10-day license, $10. Alien, 
$50. Resident: State, $5; county of res- 
idence, $1. 

Interstate transportation: Nonresident 
licensee may export game lawfully taken 
by himself, but not to exceed 2 deer and 
5 turkey a season, nor more than 2 days’ 
limit of other game during any one cal- 
endar week. 


GEORGIA 
RABBIT.......... no close season 
MARSH HENS. . Sept. 1 to Nov. 30 
FEE win ecscsscesscessansied Oct. 1 to Jan. 15 
CP i rchacnveneiscstesavcscsaned Oct. 1 to Feb. 1 
TOREe. COARIS) 0 .ccecescccsse Nov. 15 to Jan. 5 


Exceptions: Catoosa, Chattooga, Dade, 
Dawson, Fannin, Gilmer, Gordon, Ha- 
berskam, Lumpkin, Murray, Pickens, 
Rabun, Stephens, Towns, Union, Wal- 
ker, White, Whitfield, Bartow, F'ovd, 
Marion, Schley, Webster, Chattahoo- 
chee, Muscogee and Stewart coun- 
iscsi citaatnasienaicantinaricne no open season 
BEAR. .... Nov. 20 to Feb. 1 
WILD TURKEY.......... Nov. 20 to Mar. 1 
RACCOON ...Nov. 20 to Feb. 1 
QUAIL... Nov. 20 to Mar. 1 
Bag and possession limits: Deer, 2 a 
season. WILD TURKEY, 2 a season. 
SQUIRREL, 15 a day. QUAIL, 15 a day, 
30 a week or in possession. MARSH 
HENS, 25 a day. RACCOON, no limits. 
BEAR, no limits. OPOSSUM, no limits. 
Hunting licenses: Nonresident, State, 
$12.50; county of issue, $5. Resident, 
State, $3.25; county, $1 (good only in 
county of residence). 


Interstate transportation: Nonresi- 
dent licensee may take out of State in 
his personal possession game legally 
killed. 


HAWAII 

DEER April 1 to Oct. 31 
Exception: No close season on Molokat 
Island. 

QUAIL 
Maui County................ Nov. 1 to Jan. 31 
Hawaii County............ Dec. 1 to Jan. 31 
Kauai County, and city and county 
of Honolulu......... scconaclloans no open season 


PHEASANT (male) 
Maui, Kauai and Honolulu counties 
Suiasictedihinanttamicabed Nov. 1 to Jan. 31 


Hawaii 3 ne Dec. 1 to Jan. 31 


Note: Hunting is prohibited in the 
city and county of Honolulu except 
on Saturdays, Sundays and legal Ter- 
ritorial holidays during the open sea- 
son. 

Bag and possession limits: QUAIL, 
Hawaii County, 15 a day, 30 in 7 consec- 
utive days; Maui County, 10 a day, 25 
‘nN 7 consecutive days. PHEASANT, 
Hawaii County, 5 a day, 25 a season; 


OCTOBER, 1935 


Honolulu County, 3 a day; Maui Coun- 
ty, 5 a day, 10 in 7 consecutive days; 
Kauai County, 3 a day. 


Hunting licenses: County licenses: 
Nonresident, citizen, or alien who has 
declared intention of becoming a citizen, 
$10. Resident, citizen, $5; alien, $25. Guns 
of all descriptions must be registered 
with sheriff of county. 


IDAHO 
SAGE HENS 
Bannock, Bear Lake, Bingham, Blaine, 
Boise, Bonneville, Butte, Camas, Cari- 
bou, Cassia, Clark, Custer, Elmore, 
Franklin, Fremont Gem, Gooding, Jef- 
ferson, Jerome, Lemhi, Lincoln, Mad- 
ison, Minidoka, Oneida, Owyhee, Pow- 
er, Teton, Twin Falls and Valley coun- 
ties.. ses Aug. 10 to Aug. 25 
Rest of State.. aeduateesaeeigetelat no open season 


SHARP-TAIL GROUSE 
Bannock, Bear Lake, Blaine, Boise, 
Camas, Caribou, Cassia, Elmore, 
Franklin, Fremont, Gem, Goodin, Je- 
rome, Lincoln, Minidoka, Oneida, Owy- 
hee, Power, Twin Falls and Valley 
counties... Aug. 10 to Aug. 25 
PR Ge WE sivssskicmsssirintcs no open season 


RUFFED GROUSE (native pheasant), 
BLUE GROUSE 


Adams, Bannock, Bingham, Bear Lake, 
Blaine, Boise, Bonneville, Camas, Car- 
ibou, Cassia, Clark, Elmore, Franklin, 
Fremont, Gem, Gooding, Jefferson, Je- 
rome, Lemhi, Lincoln, Madison, Mini- 
doka, Oneida, Power, Owyhee, Teton, 
Twin Falls, Valley and Washington 
CO sisctsiissinedinssccnes Aug. 10 to Aug. 25 
Clearwater, Idaho, Nez Perce, Lewis 
and Latah counties (Wednesdays, Fri- 
days, Sundays and !egal holidays only) 
sitestaticap di Sept. 1 to Sept. 30 
Benewah, ‘Bonner, Boundary, Kootenai 
and Shoshone counties 
sacindiniatdolal Oct. 1 to Oct. 15 
Rest of State no open season 
BEAR 
Benewah, Bonner, Boundary, Clear- 
water, Kootenai, Latah, Lewis, Nez 
Perce and Shoshone counties.. 
Sept. 1 to May 31 
Best GE Beate sic cicccccvssscs.. no close season 


MOUNTAIN QUAIL 

Ada, Canyon, Elmore, Gem, Lemhi, 
Payette, Washington and Twin Falls 
counties....... . Oct. 15 to Nov. 15 
Clearwater, Idaho, ‘Nez Perce, Lewis 
and Latah counties (Wednesdays, Fri- 
days, Sundays and legal holidays only) 

ssacilanieéuhsnpnicahiiesaibdiiaeaiae Sept. 1 to Sept. 30 


VALLEY and BOBWHITE QUAIL 
Ada, Canyon, Elmore, Gem, Lemhi, 
Payette, Washington and Twin Falls 
counties.......................Ocet. 15 to Nov. 15 
Clearwater, Idaho, Lewis and Nez 
Perce counties (Wednesdays, Fridays, 
Sundays and legal holidays only) 

Nov. 1 to Nov. 30 


DEER 
Ada, Blaine, Boise, Butte, Clark, Cus- 
ter, Elmore, Fremont, Gem, Jefferson, 
Lemhi, Madison, Owyhee, Teton and 
Valley counties, and Idaho County east 
of main Salmon and south of Little 
Salmon Rivers................ Oct. 5 to Nov. 5 
Remainder of Idaho County, and Clear- 
water, Lewis and Nez Perce counties 
eocdeduicidis Oct. 5 to Nov. 10 
Benewah, ‘Bonner, Boundary, Koo- 
tenai, Latah and Shoshone counties.... 
.Nov. 1 to Nov. 30 
Bannock, ‘Bear Lake, Caribou, Frank- 
lin and Oneida counties... 

Oct. 20 ‘to ‘Oct. “30 

Adams and Washington counties...... 
idtdcothicleean Oct. 15 to Nov. 15 


I935-36 


ELK 
Clark, Clearwater and Idaho counties 
Soxcsien tino Oct. 5 to Nov. 10 
Fremont, Jefferson, Madison and Te- 
ton counties.................. Nov. 15 to Dec. 1 
7 a See no open season 


MOUNTAIN GOAT 
Adams, Blaine, Boise, Butte, Custer, 
Elmore, Lemhi, Valley, Idaho and 
Clearwater counties....Oct. 15 to Oct. 31 
FROGE OF BUREG ies ccccssecscevesies no open season 
MOUNTAIN SHEEP (rams only, under 
special license) 
Idaho, Lemhi and Valley counties only. 
ss csandecagieenieene eet Oct. 15 to Oct. 31 


HUNGARIAN PARTRIDGE 
Benewah, Bonner and Kootenai coun- 
Cee |... .cedaemsisemicen Nov. 1 to Nov. 15 
Clearwater, Idaho, Latah, Lewis and 
Nez Perce counties (Wednesdays, Fri- 
days, Sundays and legal holidays only) 
A ELSE DR te Nov. 1 to Nov. 30 
Ada, “Adams, Boise, Gem, Payette and 
Washington cCounties.............. ccc cccceeseees 
Aug. 10 to Aug. 25, and Oct. 15 to Nov. 
15. 


PHEASANT (Chinese, ringneck, mutant 
and Mongolian) 

Ada, Adams, Blaine, Canyon, Cassia, 

Elmore, Gem, Gooding, Jerome, Lin- 

coln, Minidoka, Oyhee, Payette, Twin 

Falls and Washington counties.............. 

PPAR RO Se Se. Oct. 15 to Nov. 15 

Bannock, Bingham, Bonneville, Frank- 

lin, Jefferson, Lemhi and Madison 

counties, and Power County north and 

west of Snake River....Nov. 1 to Nov. 10 

Clearwater, Idaho, Latah, Lewis and 

Nez Perce counties (Sundays, Wednes- 

days, Fridays and legal holidays only) 

ih sina eae ee Nov. 1 to Nov. 30 

Bonner, Boundary, Benewah, Custer, 

Kootenai and Shoshone counties (Sun- 

days and Wednesdays only)................... 

Re PRI 2 oe 2 Nov. 1 to Nov. 15 

Bag and possession limits: ELK, 1 a 
season. DEER, 1 a season. BEAR, 1 a 
season. MOUNTAIN GOAT, 1 a season. 
MOUNTAIN SHEEP, 1 a= season. 
RUFFED GROUSE, SAGE HENS, ag- 
gregate of 4 a day or in possession. 
QUAIL, 6 a day or in possession. HUN- 
GARIAN PARTRIDGE, 8 a day or in 
possession. PHEASANTS, 4 a day or in 
possession. 

Hunting licenses: Nonresident, game 
and fish, $50; birds only, $10. Alien, game 
and fish, $75; gun license, $5. Resident, 
$2. Special license for mountain sheep in 
Valley, Lemhi and Idaho counties only; 
nonresident, $25; resident, $10. 


Interstate transportation: A hunter 
may export, under his hunting-license 
coupon, big game lawfully taken. One 
day’s limit of game birds may be trans- 
ported in personal possession, but may 
not be shipped or mailed. 


ILLINOIS 
RABBIT 
Northern Zone......... Nov. 10 to Jan. 31 
Central Zone............ Nov. 20 to Jan. 31 
Southern Zone............ Nov. 25 to Jan. 31 
SQUIRREL 
Northern Zone............ Sept. 1 to Dec. 1 
Central Zone...............Aug. 1 to Dec. 1 
Southern Zone............ July 15 to Dec. 1 


QUAIL (bobwhite) 


Northern Zone.........Nov. 10 to Dec. 10 


Central Zone............ Nov. 20 to Dec. 20 

Southern Zone.......... Nov. 25 to Dec. 25 
PHEASANT 

Northern Zone.......... Nov. 10 to Nov. 15 

Central Zone............ Nov. 20 to Nov. 25 


Southern Zone.......... Nov. 25 to Nov. 30 
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Bag and possession limits: RABBIT, 
15 a day. SQUIRREL, 10 a day. QUAIL, 
12 a day. PHEASANT, 2 a day. 

Hunting licenses: Nonresident, $15.50. 
Resident, $1. 

Interstate transportation: A nonresi- 
dent licensee may take from the State 
50 game birds or animals, if carried 
openly for inspection. Resident may 
carry out game under his license. 


INDIANA 
PRAIRIE CHICKEN....Oct. 16 to Oct. 31 


PHEASANT (male only) 
Nov. 10 to Nov. 14 


RUFFED GROUSE....Nov. 10 to Dec. 20 


HUNGARIAN PARTRIDGE . ; 
Nov. 10 to Dec. 20 


QUAIL Nov. 10 to Dec. 20 
RABBIT..... Nov. 10 to Jan. 10 
SQUIRREL 


Division of Fish and Game designates 
60-day open season for each county. 
For information, inquire at County 
Clerk’s office. 

Note: No close season for red or piney 

squirrel. 

Bag and possession limits: PRAIRIE 
CHICKEN, 5 a day. PHEASANT, 2 a 
day, 4 in 3 or more successive days. 
RUFFED GROUSE, 15 a day. HUN- 
GARIAN PARTRIDGE, 5 a day, 10 in 3 
or more successive days. QUAIL, 10 a 
day, 30 in 3 or more successive days. 
RABBIT, 10 a day, 20 in possession. 
SQUIRREL, 5 a day. 

Hunting licenses: Nonresident, $15.50. 
Resident, $1. 

Interstate transportation: Any licensee 
may export 15 game birds in the aggre- 
gate of all kinds lawfully taken by him- 
self, each day he hunts in State, but not 
more than the daily limit of any one 
species. They must be carried openly with 
license for inspection, or the package 
containing them must bear names and 
addresses of shipper and consignee, and 
an accurate statement of number and 
kind of birds. 

Note: Division of Fish and Game has 

power to shorten or close open seasons 

at any time. 


IOWA 
SQUIRREL Sept. 1 to Nov. 1 
RABBIT Sept. 15 to Feb. 1 


Bag and possession limits: SQUIR- 
REL, 10 a day, 20 in possession. RAB- 
BIT, 15 a day, 30 in possession. 

Hunting licenses: Nonresident or 
alien, $15. Resident, 16 years old and 
over, $2; combined hunting and fishing, 
$2.50; under 16 years old, $1. 

Interstate transportation: Nonresident 
may take from state 15 game birds and 
animals lawfully killed, if open for in- 
spection, and if hunting license is shown 
on request. 

Note: Consult State Game Commis- 

sion for late changes. All Iowa sea- 

sons are subject to last-minute revi- 
sion by the Commission. 


KANSAS 
QUAIL , Nov. 20 to Nov. 30 
PRAIRIE CHICKEN......Oct. 16 and 17 
Bag and possession limits: QUATL, 10 
a day, 25 a season. PRAIRIE CHICK- 
EN, 5 a day, 10 a season. 
Hunting licenses: Nonresident, $7. 
Resident, state-wide, $3; county of resi- 
dence and adjoining counties, $1. 
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NEW GAME LAWS FOR UNITED 


Interstate transportation: A person, 
under hunting license and affidavit of 
lawful killing and possession, may ship 
to himself not more than 2 days’ limit 
of two kinds of game taken by himself. 


KENTUCKY 


SQUIRREL Aug. 1 to Nov. 30 
RABBIT Nov. 15 to Dec. 31 
QUAIL Nov. 24 to Jan. 9 

Note: Season on WILD TURKEY and 


on PHEASANT closed until 1936. 

Bag and possession limits: SQUIR- 
REL, 12 a day, 24 in possession. RAB- 
BIT, no limits. QUAIL, 12 a day, 24 in 
possession, 75 a season. 

Hunting licenses: Nonresident or alien, 
$10.50. Resident, $1. 

Interstate transportation: A hunter 
may transport game lawfully killed and 
possessed by him. 


LOUISIANA 


Sept. 15 to Jan. 15 
CHIPMUNK Oct. 1 to Feb. 1 
HARE, RABBIT.........Oct. 1 to March 1 
DEER (male)................ Nov. 1 to Jan. 15 
Nov. 1 to Jan. 1 
wiiapsatadiicenitadl Nov. 1 to Feb. 15 

Bag and possession limits: DEER, 1a 
day, 5 a season. BEAR, 1 a day, 5 a sea- 
son. SQUIRREL, 10 a day, 120 a season. 
CHIPMUNK, 10 a day, 120 a season. 
QUAIL, 15 a day, 120 a season. HARE, 
RABBIT, no limits. 

Hunting licenses: Nonresident, $15; 
nonresident 4-day, $5. Resident, $1. Alien 
resident, $15. 

Interstate transportation: Nonresident 
licensee may carry with him out of State, 
under his license and tag, 2 days’ limit of 
game birds. 


SQUIRREL... 


Note: Open season starts at NOON of 
first date listed. 
MAINE 
i atsccsiistanntiocnam, Oct. 1 to Nov. 30 


HARE, RABBIT ..Oct. 1 to Feb. 28 


Exceptions: Franklin and Somerset 
counties ..Oct. 1 to Mar. 31 


GRAY SQUIRREL........ Oct. 1 to Oct. 31 


RUFFED GROUSE or PARTRIDGE 
..Oct. 1 to Nov. 15 


DEER 
Aroostook, Penobscot, Somerset, Pis- 
cataquis, Franklin and Oxford coun- 
ties..... cesses Oct. 16 to Nov. 30 
Androscoggin, Cumberland, Kennebec, 
Knox, Lincoln, Sagadahoc and Waldo 
counties...... Nov. 1 to Nov. 30 
Hancock and ‘Washington counties 
..Nov. 1 to Dec. 15 
York County.. caine ‘Nov. 11 to Nov. 30 


MOOSE (bull) 
Knox, Lincoln and Waldo counties 


Rest of State...................mo open season 

Bag and possession limits: DEER, 1 
a season. RUFFED GROUSE, 4 a day, 
25 a season. 


Hunting licenses: Nonresident or 
alien, moose, $25.25; other big game, 
$15.15; small game, $5.15. Resident, 


hunting and fishing, $2.15, hunting only. 
$1.15. 

Interstate transportation: A nonresi- 
dent licensee may take out, open to 
view, hares lawfully taken by himself, 
1 deer and 4 partridges, under hunting 
license tags when tags bear written ap- 
proval of warden. He may also ship out 
1 pair of game birds a month under 


special 50-cent license. A resident may 
take out with him, under $5 transpor- 
tation tag, game birds lawfully killed 


by himself. 
MARYLAND 
SQUIRREL. Sept. 15 to Oct. 15, 
and Nov. 15 to Dec. 31 


Garrett County 
Oct. 1 to Oct. 31 


RACCOON, OPOSSUM 
Nov. 1 to Jan. 31 


WILD TURKEY Nov. 15 to Dec. 31 
RABBIT, HARE Nov. 15 to Dec. 31 
QUAIL (partridge)......Nov. 15 to Dec. 31 
ENGLISH RINGNECK, MONGOLIAN 

and other imported PHEASANTS 


(males only) and RUFFED GROUSE 
una liiitaiantnsahanmeaiintsaninbie’ Nov. 15 to Dec. 31 


DEER (male, with 2 or more points to 1 
antler) 
Allegany County........ Dec. 1 to Dec. 10 
Garrett County... Dec. 1 to Dec. 5 
Washington County (only on property 
enclosed with a 7-ft. fence)........ 

..Dec. 1 to Dec. 15 
no open season 


Bag and possession limits: DEER, 1a 
season. WILD TURKEY, 1 a day, 4 a 
season. RABBIT or HARE, 6 a day. 
SQUIRREL, 10 a day. QUAIL, 10 a day. 
RUFFED GROUSE, 2 a day, 6 a season. 
ENGLISH or MONGOLIAN PHEAS- 
ANTS, 2 a day, 6 a season. 


Hunting licenses: Nonresident, $15.50; 
nonresident, owning real estate assessed 
at $500, State, $5.50, county license in 
county where real estate is located, $1.50; 
nonresident 5-day license, $5.50. Resi- 
dent, State, $5.25; county of residence 
only, $1.25. 

Interstate transportation: A licensed 
hunter may take out of State under his 
license, as personal baggage, a quantity 
equal to 2 days’ bag limit of game. 


Exception: 


MASSACHUSETTS 
HARE, RABBIT............. Oct. 20 to Feb. 15 
Exceptions: Nantucket County.. 
SAN ET NEE &. | Nov. 20 to Feb. 28 
Dukes County............ Nov. 15 to Feb. 15 
GRAY SQUIRREL.......Oct. 20 to Nov. 20 
Ce Riccticstiisisintesitecisenscs Oct. 20 to Nov. 20 


Exceptions: Berkshire, Essex, Frank- 
lin, Hampden, Hampshire, Middlesex, 
Nantucket and Worcester counties 

PEE eae ne Fe ON eR ae no open season 


RUFFED GROUSE (partridge)........ 
iacniiaag ia cepaaiteidinacinaieadatal Oct. 20 to Nov. 20 
PHEASANTS (male only) e 
disipaihaddiadenaminuetins Oct. 20 to Nov. 20 
Exception: Dukes ieee) ecsemmaketoan 
i .no open season 
Note: An open season on hen pheas- 
ants may be set late in summer. Con- 
sult Chief Warden, Division of Fish- 
eries and Game, Department of Con- 
servation, 20 Somerset Street, Boston 
for detailed information. 
Dec. 3 to Dec. 8 


Exceptions: Barnstable and Nantucket 
Te akadnisictvenecsis no open season 
Note: Hunting permitted only betweer 
% hour before sunrise and % hour aft 
er sunset. Only shotguns, or bow 

and arrows may be used. 

Bag and possession limits: HARE, 2 a 
day or in possession. RABBIT, 5a day o: 
in possession. GRAY SQUIRREL, 5 : 
day, 15 a season. QUAIL, 4 a day, 20 : 
season. RUFFED GROUSE, 3 a day, 1 
a season. PHEASANT, 2 a day, 6 a sea- 
son. DEER, 1 a season. 


OUTDOOR LIF! 
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STATES AND CANADA 


Hunting licenses: Nonresident citizen, 
hunting and fishing, $15.25; hunting, 
$10.25. Nonresident, who owns real es- 
tate in State assessed at not less than 
$1000, or is a member of a hunting club 
assessed at not less than $1000 a member, 
same fee as resident. Resident citizen, 
hunting and fishing, $3.25; hunting $2. 


Interstate transportation: A nonresi- 
dent may take out, under his license, 
game lawfully taken, if carried open to 
view. A resident may export game law- 
fully killed. 


MICHIGAN 


RABBIT, VARYING HARE 
Upper Peninsula.........Oct. 1 to Jan. 31 
Lower Peninsula........ Oct. 15 to Jan. 31 


FOX SQUIRREL 
Upper Peninsula.......... Oct. 1 to Oct. 10 
Lower Peninsula........ Oct. 15 to Oct. 24 
Note: There is no open season on gray 
or black squirrel. 


PRAIRIE CHICKEN 
Upper Peninsula.......... Oct. 1 to Oct. 12 
Lower Peninsula.........Oct. 15 to Oct. 26 
RUFFED GROUSE (partridge) 
Upper Peninsula.. Oct. 1 to Oct. 12 
Lower Peninsula ...Oct. 15 to Oct. 26 


RINGNECK PHEASANT (male) 
Upper Peninsula... ....NO open season 
Lower Peninsula.......... Oct. 15 to Oct. 26 


RACCOON 
Upper Peninsula............ no open season 
Lower Peninsula......Nov. 1 to Nov. 30 


DEER (male, with horns not less than 3 
in. above skull) .. Nov. 15 to Nov. 30 
Exceptions: Allegan, Barry, Benzie, 
Berrien, Branch, Calhoun, Cass, Clare, 
Clinton, Eaton, Genesee, Grand Trav- 
erse, Gratiot, Hillsdale, Huron, Ing- 
ham, Ionia, Isabella, Jackson, Kala- 
tnazoo, Kent, Lake, Lapeer, Leelanau, 
Lenawee, Livingston, Macomb, Manis- 
tee, Mason, Mecosta, Missaukee, Mon- 
roe, Montcalm, Muskegon, Newaygo, 
Oakland, Oceana, Osceola, Ottawa, 
Saginaw, Sanilac, Shiawassee, _ St. 
Clair, St. Joseph, Tuscola, VanBuren, 
Washtenaw, Wayne, and Wexford 
counties...... ..no Open season 


BEAR... Nov. 15 to Nov. 30 

Bag and possession limits: DEER, 1 a 
season. BEAR, 1 a season. RABBIT and 
HARE, combined: Upper Peninsula, 5 a 
day or in possession, 50 a season; Lower 
Peninsula, 5 a day, 10 in possession, 50 a 
season. 


SQUIRREL, 5 a day, 10 in possession, 15 
a season. PRAIRIE CHICKEN, 5 a day, 


10 a season or in possession. RINGNECK 
PHEASANT, 2 a day, 4 a season or in 
possession. RUFFED GROUSE, 5a day, 
10 a season or in possession. RACCOON, 
no limits. 


Hunting licenses: Nonresident, deer 
and bear, $25; small game, $5. Resident, 
deer and bear, $2.25; small game, $1. 


Interstate transportation: A nonresi- 
dent licensee may take out of State as 
hand baggage, open to view, possession 
limit of game birds, rabbits and squir- 
rels, and may ship 1 deer and 1 bear law- 
fully killed by himself, when deer-license 
tag and seal are attached. Heads and 
skins of deer and bear, lawfully taken, 
may be exported, green or mounted, un- 
der permit. 


Note: Sunday hunting is prohibited in 
Huron (except in State marshes), La- 
peer, Lenawee, Livingston, Macomb, 
Monroe, Oakland, Sanilac, Shiawassee, 
St. Clair (except in State marshes), Tus- 
cola (except in State marshes), and 
Washtenaw counties. 


OCTOBER, 1935 


Warning: The Department of Conser- 
vation may at any time shorten or close 
seasons and otherwise restrict the tak- 
ing of game in any county. Consult 
George R. Hogarth, Director, Michigan 
Department of Conservation, Lansing, 
for detailed information regarding con- 
ditions in the district in which you are 
interested. 


MINNESOTA 


VARYING HARE or SNOWSHOE 
RABBIT no close season 


PRAIRIE CHICKEN (pinnated grouse), 
WHITE-BREASTED (sharp-tailed) 
GROUSE, UPLAND PLOVER............ 
cexasephcies Sept. 16 to Oct. 1 
QUAIL... Oct. 15 to Nov. 20 

SQUIRREL (gray or fox).... 
Oct. 15 to ‘Jan. 1 


Note: no open season on black squir- 
rel. 
RACCOON si Nov. 1 to Dec. 1 
BEAR Apr. 15 to May 15, 1936 
DEER... No open season in 1935 
CHINESE RING-NECKED or ENG- 
LISH PHEASANT, RUFFED 


GROUSE (partridge) oe ae 
Open seasons in various 
counties will be established 
later, if warranted by 
conditions. Consult De- 
partment of Conservation, 
St. Paul, for details. 


Bag and possession limits: QUAIL, 10 
a day, 15 in possession. SQUIRREL, 7 a 
day, 14in possession. PRAIRIE CHICK- 
EN, WHITE-BREASTED GROUSE, 9 
in all a day, 18 in all a season. PHEAS- 
ANT, RUFFED GROUSE, limits will be 
set when and if seasons are opened. Not 
more than an aggregate of 30 game birds 
a season. 

Hunting licenses: Nonresident or alien, 
big game, $50; small game, $25. Resi- 
dent, big game, $2; small game, $1. 

Interstate transportation: A nonresi- 
dent licensee may ship home in open 
season under his license coupons 25 
birds lawfully taken by himself, but not 
more than the possession limit of any 
one species a season. 


Note: Seasons are subject to change 
at any time by regulation. This year 
there probably will be last-minute 
changes. Consult State authorities. 
Note: All hunting is prohibited with- 
in 2 miles of the corporation limits of 
Duluth, Minneapolis and St. Paul. 


MISSISSIPPI 


WILD TURKEY (gobbler) ...... 
Apr. 1 to Apr. 20 

Exceptions: Alcorn, Benton, Calhoun, 
Carroll, Chicasaw, Choctaw, Clay, Coa- 
homa, DeSoto, Grenada, Itawamba, La- 
fayette, Lee, Leflore, Lowndes, Mar- 
shall, Monroe, Montgomery, Oktibbeha, 
Panola, Pontotoe, Prentiss, Quitman, 
Tallahatchie, Tate, Tippah, Tishomin- 
go, Tunica, Union, Webster, Yalobusha 
counties no open season 


FOX (may be hunted only by chasing 
with hounds) 
Kemper, Jefferson Davis, Copiah, Cov- 
ington, Jefferson, Lauderdale, Madi- 
son, Lawrence, Neshoba, Newton, Pike, 
Rankin, Simpson and Smith counties 
Sept. 1 to Feb. 28 
Wilkinson, Amite and Franklin coun- 
ties.. iousscses 2 tO Pee 2 
Rest of State... no close season 
OPOSSUM (with ro for = ee 
z Oct. 1 to Jan. 31 


I935-36 


SOUTER Ia... 3.0... cceressiees- Oct. 1 to Dec. 31 
PIE op ciheiacnscnssnsnnss sted Nov. 20 to Jan. 31 


RACCOON (with naa for sport).......:: : 
...Nov. 20 to Jan. 31 


| LE | SASS ee ae ies. 10 to Feb. 20 
DEER (male) 
Bolivar, Washington, Issaquena, Sun- 


flower, Leflore, Tallahatchie, Quitman, 


Panola, Tunica, Sharkey, Yazoo, 
Humphreys, Grenada, Warren, Clai- 
borne, Jefferson, Adams, Wilkinson, 
Jackson, George, Greene and Wayne 
RIC EER Dec. 15 to Jan. 15 
oe | ee no open season 
I a Sede ce cuca Sh pcacae no open season 
yh FS TS. y ee eee no open season 


Bag and possession limits: DEER, 1 a 
season. WILD TURKEY, 1 a season. 
SQUIRREL, 8 a day, 24 in possession. 
RABBIT, 10 a day. QUAIL, 12 a day. 


Hunting licenses: Nonresident, State, 
$25.25; county, $10.25. Resident, State, 
$3.25; county, $1.25. 


Interstate transportation: A nonresi- 
dent licensee may ship or carry out of 
State during open season 1 buck deer, 1 
turkey gobbler, 20 rabbit, 16 squirrel, 30 
quail, and raccoon and opossum in pos- 
session. Packages must have attached 
an affidavit that game was lawfully killed, 
is being shipped to licensee’s home, and 
is not for sale. 


MISSOURI 
SQUIRREL.................50+ June 1 to Nov. 30 


DEER (male, with 4 or more points to 
one antler)................ Oct. 25, 26 and 27 


QUAIL (bobwhite)....Nov. 10 to Dec. 31 
Exceptions: Cass County.................00... 
savssaacsiiteintiees Maio Dec. 4 to Dec. 31 
Andrew, Atchinson, Bates, Cooper, 
Dade, Daviess, DeKalb, Harrison, 
Johnson, Knox, Maries, Moniteau, and 
Schuyler counties....... no open season 


WILD TURKEY............ Dec. 1 to Dec. 31 


Bag and possession limits: SQUIR- 
REL, 10 a day. DEER, 1 a season. 


QUAIL, 10 a day, 15 in _ possession. 
WILD TURKEY, 1 a season. 


Hunting licenses: Nonresident or 
alien, $10. Resident, State, $2.50; coun- 
ty, $1 (county of residence or adjoining 
county). Special deer tag required in 
addition to hunting license; nonresi- 
dent, $50, resident, $1.50. 


Interstate transportation: Not more 
than 2 days’ limit of game may be ex- 
ported under resident or nonresident 
license, if carried openly as baggage or 
express, or in owner’s possession and 
accompanied by him. 


MONTANA 
Tock naitctasensteitan ak no close season 
GROUSE (sharp-tailed, blue, ruffed, 
fool hen), PRAIRIE CHICKEN, 
SAGE HEN............ Sept. 16 to Sept. 25 
DEER (male, with horns not less than 
5 isiisincdeevtsenld Oct. 15 to Nov. 15 


Exceptions: Yellowstone, Daniels, 
Sheridan, Rosebud, Musselshell, Pow- 
der River, Carter, McCone, Carbon, 
Phillips, Garfield, Petroleum, Treas- 
ure, Liberty, Toole, Blaine, Teton and 
Valley counties, and that part of Gal- 
latin County lying north of the south 
line of Township 4; and that part of 
Big Horn County lying east of the 
107th meridian... no open season 
Portion of Ravalli County drained by 
west fork of Bitter Root River and 
north of confluence of east and west 
forks of Bitter Root River.................... 

.. Sept. 20 to Oct. 20 
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Note: In Mineral, Glacier, Lake, San- 
ders, Missoula, Granite, and part of 
Ravalli counties 1 deer of either sex 
may be killed during open season. 

Roosevelt, Richland, Dawson, Prairie, 


Wibaux, Fallon, Custer and Carter 
counties Nov. 1 to Nov. 3 
ELK Oct. 15 to Nov. 15 


Exceptions: Deer Lodge, Fergus, Chou- 
teau, Valley, Golden Valley, Daniels, 
Roosevelt, Fallon, Wibaux, Richland, 
Phillips, Stillwater, Sanders, Silver 
Bow, Broadwater, Musselshell, Hill, 
Sheridan, Judith, Basin, McCone, Big 
Horn, Lincoln, Rosebud, Beaverhead, 
Powder River, Garfield, Carbon, Cas- 
cade, Meagher, Blaine, Yellowstone, 
Liberty, Carter, Custer, Prairie, Daw- 
son, Toole, Treasure, Wheatland, Lake, 
Jefferson and Sweetgrass counties 
no open season 
Portion of Ravalli County drained by 
west fork of Bitter Root River, and 
portion lying west of Bitter Root 
River and north of confluence of east 
and west forks of Bitter Root River 
Sept. 20 to Oct. 20 
Rest of Ravalli County 
no open season 
Portion of Granite County lying south 
and west of the Deer Lodge River 
Nov. 12 to Nov. 15 
Rest of Granite County 
no open season 
Teton County Oct. 15 to Dec. 1 
Portion of Lewis and Clark County ly- 
ing north of the north fork of the 
Dearborn River Oct. 15 to Dec. 1 
Rest of Lewis and Clark County 
no open season 
Portion of Missoula and Powell coun- 
ties in drainage area of the Clear- 
water River; portion of Missoula and 
Powell counties lying north of the 
Big Blackfoot River and east of the 
drainage area of the Clearwater Riv- 
er; portion of Missoula County lying 
within the drainage area of Swan 
River; portion of Missoula and Powell 
counties within the drainage area of 
the south fork of the Flathead River 
Oct. 15 to Nov. 15 
Rest of Missoula and Powell counties 
no open season 
yallatin County north of the town- 
ship line between Townships 3 and 4, 
north no open season 
Rest of Gallatin County 
Oct. 15 to Nov. 15 
Oct. 15 to Mar. 1 
SHEEP, MOUNTAIN 

GOAT, QUAIL, RING-NECKED 

PHEASANT, HUNGARIAN PAR- 

TRIDGE, WILD TURKEY ' 

no open season 

Note: State Fish and Game Commis- 

sion has power to open season in any 

district when conditions warrant such 
action. Apply to J. W. Carney, State 

Fish and Game Warden, Helena, for 

information. 

Bag and possession limits: BEAR, no 
limits. GROUSE, PRAIRIE CHICK- 
EN, SAGE HEN, 5 in all a day, or in 
possession. DEER, 1 a season. ELK, 
1 a season. 


Park County 
MOUNTAIN 


Hunting licenses: Nonresident, gen- 
eral hunting, $30; game birds only, $10. 
Aliens, game animals, $50; game birds, 
$30. Resident, general hunting and 
fishing, $5; game birds and fishing, $2; 
game animals, $1 additional. 

Interstate transportation: A nonresi- 
dent may export under his license game 
he has lawfully taken. A resident may 
export game lawfully killed, under ship- 
ping permit. Fee 50 cents. 
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NEW GAME LAWS FOR UNITED 


NEBRASKA 
RABBIT no close season 
SQUIRREL. .Oct. 1 to Dec. 31 


OPOSSUM, RACCOON 
Nov. 16 to Feb. 15 


PHEASANT, 


"PRAIRIE CHICKEN, 
GROUSE 
Note: Consult State laws. Upon re- 


quest from any county game board the 

State Game Commission may open sea- 

son on these birds in such county for 

not more than 15 days at any time be- 
tween Sept. 16 and Dec. 31. Open sea- 
sons will be set late in summer. 

Bag and possession limits: SQUIR- 
REL, 10 a day or in possession. OPOS- 
SUM, 3 a day or in possession. RAC- 
COON, 3 a day or in possession. PHEAS- 
ANT, 4 a day or in possession. 

Hunting licenses: Nonresident, $10.10. 
Resident, $1.10. 

Interstate transportation: Game, law- 
fully taken and not for sale, may be 
transported by express or baggage dur- 
ing the open season when tagged, etc., as 
required by Game Commission, and ac- 
companied by shipper. Shipment must 
not contain more than the possession 
bag limit of any species. 


NEVADA 


BEAR.. no close season 
SQUIRREL no close season 


DEER (male, with branched horns) 
Oct. 1 to Oct. 30 


Exception: Washoe County....... 

Oct. 15 to Nov. 13 
QUAIL, PHEASANT ......Nov. 1 to Nov. 10 
RABBIT, HARE ...Nov. 1 to Dec. 31 

Bag and possession limits: DEER, 1a 
season. QUAIL, 10 valley, 5 mountain a 
day. PHEASANT, 3 a day. GROUSE, 3 
a day. PRAIRIE CHICKEN, 5 a day. 
PARTRIDGE, 3 a day. RABBIT, 5 a 
day. HARE, 2 a day. Possession limits 
same as daily limits, except under special 
permit. 

Hunting licenses: Nonresident citizen 
and declarant alien, $10. Alien, $25. Res- 
ident citizen, $2.50. Deer tags ($1) re- 
quired of holders of licenses to hunt deer. 

Interstate transportation: 1 day’s 
limit of game may be exported under 
permit if not for sale. 

Note: Consult State laws with care. 

Nevada Fish and Game Commission 

fixes open season on deer and upland 

game birds, but county game commis- 
sioners may change season on all game. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


RUFFED GROUSE Oct. 1 to Dec. 1 
SQUIRREL (gray) Oct. 1 to Nov. 1 
RACCOON (with gun)....Oct. 1 to Dec. 1 
HARE, RABBIT... .Oct. 1 to Feb. 1 
FOX (with gun) Oct. 1 to Feb. 1 


PHEASANT (male)....Nov. 1 to Nov. 11 


Exceptions: Coos and Carroll counties 
no open season 


DEER Dec. 1 to Dec. 16 
Exceptions: Coos and Grafton coun- 
a Nov. 1 to Dec. 1 

Ut ers no open season 


Bag and possession limits: RUFFED 
GROUSE, 4 a day, 25 a season. SQUIR- 
REL, 5 a day. RACCOON, 3 a day, 10 
a season. HARE, 3 a day; RABBIT, 5 
a day—but not more than 5 in all of 
hare and rabbit a day. FOX, 10 a sea- 
son. PHEASANT, 2 a day, 6 a season. 
DEER, 1 a season. 


Hunting licenses: Nonresident, game 
and fish, $15.15. Resident game and fish, 
$2. 

Interstate transportation: Nonresi- 
dent may take out of the State under 
his hunting license 1 day’s limit of 
game birds, and, under license coupon, 


1 deer. See State laws for detailed reg- 
ulations. 

NEW JERSEY 
RACCOON.... Nov. 1 to Dec. 31 


Note: Raccoon may not be hunted dur- 
ing the open season for deer. 
RABBIT, HARE........Nov. 10 to Dec. 15 


SQUIRREL (gray, black and fox) ‘ 
Nov. 10 to Dec. 15 


WILD TURKEY..........Nov. 10 to Dec. 15 
a csheicihtiadctensinenshadaniion Nov. 10 to Dec. 15 
Exceptions: Bergen, Essex, Hudson, 
Hunterdon, Morris, Passaic, Somerset, 

Sussex, Union and Warren counties 
no open season 


RUFFED GROUSE (partridge), PRAI- 
RIE CHICKEN, HUNGARIAN PAR- 
TRIDGE.... ..Nov. 10 to Dec. 15 
ENGLISH or RINGNECK PHEASANT 

; Nov. 10 to Dec. 15 
DEER naan with horns not less than 3 
in. long).. ; Dec. 17 to Dec. 21 

Bag end gommeneion limits: DEER, 1 a 
season. RACCOON, 15 a season. RAB- 
BIT, 6 a day. SQUIRREL, 6 a day. 
QUAIL, 10 a day. RUFFED GROUSE, 3 
a day. PHEASANT (cocks only), 2 a 
day, 30 a season. HUNGARIAN PAR- 
TRIDGE, 3 a day. 

Hunting licenses: Nonresident and 
alien, hunting and fishing, $10.50. Resi- 
dent, hunting and fishing, $3.10; hunting 
only, $2.10; resident between ages of 10 
and 14, $1 (may hunt only when accom- 
panied by an adult licensee). Alien pro- 
hibited from hunting or owning shotgun 
or rifle unless he is owner of real prop- 
erty in State valued at $2,000 above en- 
cumbrances. 

Interstate transportation: A nonresi- 
dent licensee in. 1 day may carry from 
State the daily bag limit of game, open 
to view, but not more than 2 days’ limit 
may be exported in 1 calendar week. 


NEW MEXICO 
BEAR Oct. 1 to Dec. 10 
DUSKY or BLUE GROUSE 
Oct. 1 to Oct. 10 
DEER (male, with horns at least 6 in. 
long) ; Oct. 25 to Nov. 15 
panties bid McKinley County 
; no open season 
ELK (bull, with 3 or more points on each 
| Re aoe Oct. 25 to Nov. 15 
Note: Elk hunting restricted to holders 
of 100 special $10 permits for Upper 
Pecos watershed. Permittees to be de- 
termined by drawings. Applications re- 
ceived, up to Sept. 30, by Department 
of Game and Fish, Santa Fe. 
WILD TURKEY Oct. 25 to Nov. 15 
Exception: McKinley County 
: , no open season 
SQUIRREL... Oct. 25 to Nov. 15 
QUAIL (except bobwhite) 
Nov. 10 to Dec. 10 
ANTELOPE ae 
Open season may be set late in sum- 
mer, if conditions then warrant. 
PRAIRIE CHICKEN.. 
Season closed because of drouth. May 
be opened late in summer if conditions 
warrant. 


OUTDOOR LIFE 
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STATES. AND CANADA 


PHEASANT .. i 

Season may be opened late if con- 
ditions warrant. 
Note: Information regarding possible 
open season on antelope, prairie 
chicken and pheasant may be obtained 
from Department of Game and Fish, 
Santa Fe. 


Bag and possession limits: DEER, 1 a 
season. BEAR, 1 a season. WILD TUR- 
KEY, 2 a season. SQUIRREL, 5 a sea- 
son. QUAIL, 12 a day or in possession. 
GROUSE, 5 a season. ANTELOPE, 
PRAIRIE CHICKEN and PHEASANT, 
regulations to be issued if seasons are 
opened. 


Hunting licenses: Nonresident, general 
hunting and fishing, $35.25; general hunt- 
ing, $30.25; big game only, $25.25; birds 
only, $10.25. Resident, general hunting 
and fishing, $5; general hunting, $4.50; 
big game only, $3; birds only, $2.50. 
Aliens not permitted to hunt or to own 
or possess a rifle or shotgun. 

Interstate transportation: Licensee 
may carry out of State during open 
season game legally killed. Permits re- 
quired to ship game out by common car- 
rier; fees, $1.25 for 1 deer, 1 bear and 2 
turkeys; 50 cents for bag limit of game 


birds. 
NEW YORK 
DEER (with horns not less than 3 in. 
long). 
Clinton, Essex, Franklin, Fulton, 


Hamilton, Herkimer, Jefferson, Lewis, 
Oneida, Oswego, Saratoga, St. Law- 
rence, Warren and Washington coun- 
Oct. 15 to Nov. 15 
Ulster, Sullivan, Rensselaer, Delaware, 
Columbia, Orange, Schoharie and 
Greene counties........ Nov. 1 to Nov. 15 
Note: In Dutchess County the owner 
or lessee of land, or a member of his 
immediate family, may take deer on 
his own land from Nov. 1 to Nov. 15. 
Rest of State.................... no open season 
Bose cvndcicdtecdwutss Oct. 15 to Nov. 15 
Exceptions: Clinton, Delaware, Es- 
sex, Franklin, Greene and _ Ulster 
counties... ..Oct. 15 to Dec. 31 
SQUIRREL gray, ‘plack) piebilnasibé tgunuvndan 
..Oct. 15 to Nov. 15 
long Ps spiccassicieccndins 
Nov. 1 to Dec. 31 
Genesee, Niagara, Orleans and Yates 
Si ivsvitesncncssisenisa iden no open season 
GROUSE or PARTRIDGE... 
anepilashaaing pabeaibaeienigithosataeal Oct. 15 to Nov. ‘15 
Exception: Long Island... 
sdieotaesaunteicdes dedan apsea chase Nov. 1 to Dec. “31 


VARYING HARE........ Oct. 28 to Dec. 31 


Exception: Long Island...................... 
: Nov. 1 to Dec. 31 
Allegany, | ” Cattaraugus, Chemung, 
Chenango, Erie, Livingston, Madison, 
Niagara, Tompkins, Wyoming, and 
Yates counties................ no open season 
RABBIT Oct. 28 to Jan. 31 


Exceptions: Wayne, Orleans, Livings- 
ton, Schuyler, and Tompkins counties 
at Eee A Se Oct. 28 to Mar. 31 
Longe Inland............. Nov. 1 to Dec. 31 
Erie County............. Oct. 28 to Jan. 1 
Rockland County....Nov. 15 to Jan. 15 
Niagara and Wyoming counties............. 
Oct. 28 to Dec. 31 
PHEASANT (male)......Oct. 28 to Nov. 9 
Exception: Long Island...................:::c000 
iainhnuthanidipadaciiiicaapleensboutl Nov. 1 to Dec. 31 
.UAIL 
Long Island.......... ....Nov. 1 to Dec. 31 
Putnam and Westchester counties... 
aisthibsernibadiadessilbddimsachevbe Nov. 1 to Nov. 15 


misugtiede: 


OCTOBER, 1935 


Rest of State...........::.00 no open season 
SOE sexe scensescnesssgiss Nov. 1 to Feb. 10 

Bag and possession limits: DEER, 1a 
season. BEAR, 1 a season. SQUIRREL, 
5 a day. GROUSE or PARTRIDGE, 3 a 
day, 15 a season (Long Island, 2 a day, 
15 a season). VARYING HARE, 6 a 
day, RABBIT, 6 a day, but not more 
than an aggregate of 6 a day of both. 
PHEASANT, 2 a day, 6 a season, (Long 
Island, 4 a day, 30 a season). QUAIL, 
4 a day, 10 a season (Long Island, 6 a 
day, 40 a season). 


Hunting licenses: Nonresident, hunt- 
ing, fishing and trapping, $10.50. Resi- 
dent, $2.25. Special deer license: non- 
resident or alien, $10.50; resident, $1.25. 
Alien not permitted to hunt except un- 
der special license from Conservation 
Department, or to own or possess a 
shotgun or rifle. 

Interstate transportation: Any person 
may export 1 deer, 1 bear, and 1 day’s 
limit of other game in 1 day during 
open season by means other than par- 
cel post. Head, hide and feet of animals, 
and plumage or skin of game birds, 
legally taken, may be exported at any 
time. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


DEER (male).. ee ae eee! 
Exception: Alleghany, McDowell, Sur- 
ry, Wilkes, Yadkin, Yancey counties 
ssiceaeiiaddeaatiae anes ebears eomajaicees no open season 

i eiiichiiceipiacesiarutatiatiussisd Oct. 1 to Jan. 1 

GEE, occas cissinasnceneed Oct. 1 to Jan. 15 
Exceptions: All counties west of and 
including Rockingham, Stokes, Surry, 
Wilkes, Caldwell, Burke, and Ruther- 
BOT os cdiciscicsincoreossersss es ED OO BOG, 1D 
Anson County Aug. 10 to Sept. 10; 
Nov. 28 to Jan. 31. 


Chatham County Sept. 1 to Sept. 30; 
Nov. 28 to Jan. 31. 

RACCOON, OPOSSUM (with gun or 
dogs). .Oct. 1 to Feb. 1 


RUFFED GROUSE.. Stee. 20 to Dec. 15 
WILD TURKEY Nov. 28 to Feb. 1 

Exceptions: Alleghany, Surry, Wilkes, 

and Yadkin counties.....no open season 
Ui veaticaresntsrressingasesia Nov. 28 to Feb. 15 
REE cadiairrncdiesivideoitiaees Nov. 28 to Feb. 15 

Bag and possession limits: DEER, 1 a 
day, 3 a season. BEAR, no limits. 
SQUIRREL, 10 a day. RACCOON, 
OPOSSUM, with gun or dogs, no limits. 
RUFFED GROUSE, 2 a day, 10 a season. 
WILD TURKEY, 1 a day, 3 a season. 
QUAIL, 10 a day, 150 a season. RABBIT, 
no limits. 

Hunting licenses: Nonresident or alien, 
$15.25. Resident, State, $2.10; county, 
$1.10. 

Interstate transportation: Nonresident 
licensee, under permit from State game 
warden, may export not more than 2 
male deer and 2 wild turkeys a season, 
and not more than 2 days’ limit of other 
game animals and birds, except by par- 
cel post. 


NORTH DAKOTA 

PRAIRIE CHICKEN (pinnated grouse), 

SHARP-TAILED (white-breasted) 

GROUSE.................... Sept. 16 to Oct. 16 
RUFFED GROUSE 

Bottineau, Cavalier, Pembina and Ro- 

lette counties.............. .Oct. 7 to Oct. 16 

Rest of State ..noO open season 
CHINESE RING-NECKED, MONGOL- 

IAN, and ENGLISH PHEASANT 


ID35-30 


(male), and HUNGARIAN PAR- 
We eessccsecscnsisvazeaacl Oct. 15 to Nov. 1 
DEER (male)................ Nov. 16 to Nov. 25 
Exceptions: Bowman, Slope, Billings, 


Golden Valley, McKenzie south of 
Township 150, Divide, Burke, Renville, 
Ward, Bottineau west of Range 76, 

McHenry, Pierce, Benson, Ramsey, 

Towner, Cavalier, Nelson, Grand 

Forks, Walsh and Pembina counties 

Be ROS RINT ROL a no open season 

Bag and possession limits: DEER, 1 
a season. RUFFED GROUSE, CHI- 
NESE PHEASANT, HUNGARIAN 
PARTRIDGE, PRAIRIE CHICKEN, 
SHARP-TAILED GROUSE, aggregate 
of 5 a day, but not more than 4 shall 
be grouse of any species; aggregate of 
10 in possession. 

Hunting licenses: Nonresident, deer, 
$50; other game, $25. Resident, deer, 
$5; other game, $1.50. Aliens not per- 
mitted to hunt. 


Interstate transportation: Nonresident 
licensee may carry with him from State, 
under license tag, 1 deer and 2 days’ 
limit of game, if open to view and la- 
beled with his name, address, and li- 
cense number. Resident licensee may 
ship to any point within the State, other 
than his own home, under special per- 
mit, 10 protected game birds a season, 


OHIO 
SQUIRREL,...0..0.0..2.sssc0000e: Oct. 1 to Oct. 15 
HARE, RABBIT............ Nov. 15 to Jan. 1 


INTRODUCED PHEASANT (male) 
and HUNGARIAN PARTRIDGE...... 


og, Ca ee ene etre ee Nov. 15 to Mar. 1 
FE EE socscacsnascectmsncvis Nov. 15 to Jan. 15 
CPP isi eviceissinsseviccaecen Nov. 15 to Feb. 1 


Bag and possession limits: SQUIR- 
REL, 4 a day or in possession. HARE, 
RABBIT, 5 a day or in _ possession. 
PHEASANT, 2 a day, 4 in possession. 
PARTRIDGE, 6 a day. 


Hunting licenses: Nonresident citizen, 
$15. Resident citizen, $1. 


Interstate transportation: A nonresi- 
dent licensee may take with him from 
State under his license 25 game animals 
killed by himself. No game birds may 
be taken from the State. No limitation 
on export of rabbits. 


OKLAHOMA 
BOUT ai sive vistccstsnins May 15 to Dec. 31 
Oe I sans oo caceasdrccsansostarsrely Nov. 20 to Jan. 1 


Note: Quail may not be hunted ex- 
cept on Monday, Wednesday and Fri- 
day of each week during open season 
and on Thanksgiving Day, Christmas 

Day and New Year’s Day, or, if these 

holidays fall on Sundays, on the pre- 

ceding Saturdays. 

Bag and possession limits: SQUIR- 
REL, 10 a day. QUAIL, 10 a day, 50 a 
season. 

Hunting licenses: 
Resident citizen, $1.25. Alien, $25. 

Interstate transportation: A nonresi- 
dent licensee may carry to his home 2 
days’ bag limit of game birds if license 
permit is attached. 


OREGON 


Ic soi brekscscttasststeheedens no close season 
Exceptions: Jackson, Josephine, and 
Klamath counties........ Nov. 1 to Nov. 30 

SQUIRREL (silver gray) 

Clackamas, Marion, Yamhill, Wash- 
ington, Benton, Polk, Linn, and Lane 


Nonresident, $15. 
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counties Aug. 15 to Nov. 1 
Rest of State.. no open season 


DEER (male, with forked horns) : 
Sept. 22 to Oct. 25 


QUAIL 
Counties west of summit of Cascades 
Mountains, and the following counties 
east of summit of the Cascades: Was- 
co, Sherman, Gilliam, Morrow, Uma- 
tilla, Deschutes, Crook, and Lake 
Oct. 13 to Oct. 31 
Other counties east of summit of Cas- 
cades Mountains no open season 
BLUE GROUSE (sooty grouse), 
RUFFED GROUSE (native pheasant) 
Clatsop, Columbia, Tillamook, Wash- 
ington, Multnomah, Clackamas, Yam- 
hill, Lincoln, Polk, Marion, Linn, Ben- 
ton, Lane, Douglas, Coos, Curry, Jo- 
sephine, and Jackson counties 
Oct. 13 to Oct. 31 


Union, Sherman, Gilliam, Morrow, 
Umatilla, Wheeler, Jefferson, Des- 
chutes, Crook, Klamath, Harney, and 


Malheur counties.....Sept. 20 to Oct. 25 

Baker and Wallowa counties 
Aug. 20 to Sept. 20 

Grant County (blue grouse only) 
Sept. 20 to Oct. 25 
Rest of State.. ..no open season 

CHINESE PHEASANT 

Clatsop, Columbia, Washington, Yam- 
hill, Polk, Benton, Lane, Linn, Doug- 
las, Coos, Josephine, Jackson, Marion, 
Clackamas, Multnomah, Hood River, 
Wasco, Sherman, Gilliam, Morrow, 
Umatilla, Wallowa, Union, Baker, 
yrant, Crook, and Deschutes counties 
even Oct. 13 to Oct. 31 
Malheur County.. Oct. 13 to Nov. 3 
Harney County........0ct. 20, 23, 27 and 30 
Klamath County Oct. 1 to Oct. 31 
Rest of State.. no open season 


HUNGARIAN PARTRIDGE 
Wasco, Sherman, Morrow, Umatilla, 
Union, Wallowa, and Baker counties 
Oct. 13 to Oct. 31 
Oct. 13 to Nov. 3 
no open season 


Malheur County.. 
Rest of State 

ELK (bull, with horns) 
Baker (except portion southwest of 
John Day Highway), Wallowa, (north 
of base line and west of Imnaha 
River), Union, Umatilla, and Grant 
(north of middle fork of the John Day 
River and east of the Pendleton-John 
Day Highway) counties 

Nov. 10 to ‘Nov. 19 

Rest of State no open season 


Bag and possession limits: BEAR, no 
limits. SQUIRREL, 5 in 7 consecutive 
days. DEER, 2 Columbian black-tail or 1 
mule deer a season. QUAIL, 10 in 7 con- 
secutive days. BLUE GROUSE, 
RUFFED GROUSE, 4 a day, 8 in 7 con- 
secutive days. CHINESE PHEASANT, 
4 a day, 8 in 7 consecutive days (in Mal- 
heur County, 6 a day, 12 in 7 consecutive 
days; in Klamath County, 3 a day). 
HUNGARIAN PARTRIDGE, 4 a day, 8 
in 7 consecutive days (in Malheur Coun- 
ty, 6 a day, 12 in 7 consecutive days). 
ELK, 1 a season. 

Hunting licenses: Nonresident, $15. 
Alien, $25 gun license in addition to hunt- 
ing license. Resident, game and fish, $5; 
game only, $3. Resident between 14 and 
18 years of age, $1 (not good for deer or 
elk). 

Interstate transportation: Export of 
game prohibited except by permit from 
State game warden, showing kind of 
game, and names and addresses of con- 
signor and consignee. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


RACCOON Oct. 15 to Dec. 15 
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NEW GAME LAWS FOR UNITED 


Exceptions: Adams, Bedford, Berks, 
Bucks, Carbon, Chester, Cumberland, 
Dauphin, Delaware, Fayette, Frank- 
lin, Fulton, Greene, Lancaster, Lebanon, 
Lehigh, Montgomery, Philadelphia, 
by cake and York counties 
diuinactainaenllle Nov. 1 to Dec. 31 
WILD. TURKEY PRI. Nov. 1 to Nov. 30 


Exceptions: Berks, Bradford, Bucks, 
Cameron, Carbon, Clearfield, Dauphin, 
Fayette, Jefferson, Lackawanna, Leb- 
anon, Lehigh, Luzerne, Lycoming, 
Monroe, Northampton, Pike, Schuyl- 
kill, Tioga, Wayne, Warren and Wy- 
oming counties no open season 
QUAIL a Nov. 1 to Nov. 30 
PHEASANT (male)....Nov. 1 to Nov. 30 
RUFFED GROUSE Nov. 1 to Nov. 30 
SQUIRREL (gray, black and fox) 
Nov. 1 to Nov. 30 
SQUIRREL (red, or pine).................... 
Nov. 1 to Aug. 15 
RABBIT (cottontail), HARE (snowshoe 
and varying) ..Nov. 1 to Nov. 30 
DEER (male, with 2 or more points to 1 


antler) Dec. 2 to Dec. 11 
Exceptions: Antlerless deer may be 
killed in Warren, McKean, Potter, 


Tioga, Forest, Elk, Cameron, Clinton, 
Lycoming, Clearfield, Centre and Pike 
Counties......... ...Dec. 12 to Dec. 14 
BEAR. Dec. 5, 6 and 7 


HUNGARIAN PARTRIDGE... 
biphescicuesal .No open season 


Bag and possession limits: RACCOON, 
3 a day, 10 a season, by individual or 
hunting party. WILD TURKEY, 1 a sea- 
son. QUAIL, 6 a day, 24 a season. 
PHEASANT, 2 a day, 10 a season. 
RUFFED GROUSE, 2 a day, 10 a sea- 
son. SQUIRREL, gray, black and fox 
combined, 6 a day, 20 a season. SQUIR- 
REL, red, or pine, no limits. RABBIT, 
4 a day, 24 a season. HARE, 3 a day, 15 
a season. DEER, 1 a season, 6 a season 
to hunting party. BEAR, 1a person, 1a 
camp. 

Hunting licenses: Nonresident and 
alien, reciprocal, minimum, $15. Resi- 
dent, $2. Resident aliens not permitted 
to hunt, or to possess dogs or firearms. 

Interstate transportation: A nonresi- 
dent licensee may take with him on same 
conveyance 2 days’ limit of game. Large 
game may be shipped by express when 
plainly marked to show name and ad- 
dress of owner, and county in which 


killed. 

RHODE ISLAND 
RACCOON........ sede Oct. 1 to Jan. 31 
PHEASANT (male)........ Nov. 1 to Dec. 31 

Exception: Town of New Shoreham 

Oct. 16, Nov. 6 and 20, and Dec. 4 
RUFFED GROUSE (partridge)......... , 

nailed caanduieiinaniel Nov. 1 to Dec. 31 
QUAIL (bobwhite).......... Nov. 1 to Dec. 31 
GRAY SQUIRREL........ Nov. 1 to Dec. 31 
HARE, RABBIT.............. Nov. 1 to Dec. 31 

Bag and possession limits: PHEAS- 
ANT, 3 a day (except 2 a day in towns of 
New Shoreham and Jamestown). 
RUFFED GROUSE, 2a day. QUAIL, 6a 
day. 

Hunting licenses: Nonresident, $10.25. 
Alien, $15.25. Resident, $2.25. 

Interstate transportation: A nonresi- 
dent licensee may take out under his li- 
cense 10 birds in one calendar year, if 
carried open to view. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
DEER (male). ..Aug. 15 to Jan. 1 


Exceptions: Horry County........ a SER 
sinainieshamatescnatinetiateeabedla Sept. 1 to Jan. 1 


Spartanburg County....Nov. 28 to Feb. 1 
Greenville, Oconee and Pickens coun- 
ties (1 day only)...................Jan. 1, 1936 
Bamberg, Chester, Edgefield, Lexing- 
ton, Richland, and Saluda counties, 
and Allendale County within 2 miles of 
the Salkehatchie River..no open season 
RACCOON, OPOSSUM. Sept. 1 to Mar. 1 
Exceptions: Clarendon County 
Oct. 1 to Mar. 1 
Spartanburg County (with gun) 
; — 28 to Feb. 1 
Marion County itantiiaeerada Nov. 28 to Mar. 1 
1 


SQUIRREL........ Sept. 1 to Mar. 
Exceptions: Cherokee and Richland 
counties Oct. 1 to Mar. 1 


Marion County Nov. 28 to Mar. 1 
Spartanburg and York counties 

aahiahs Nov. 28 to Feb. 1 
Oconee County, fox squirrel (1 day 
only). Jan. 1, 1936 
Bamberg, Chester, Edgefield, Lexing- 
ton, Richland, and Saluda counties, 
and Allendale County within 2 miles of 
the Salkehatchie River..no open season 
Note: Squirrel may not be hunted with 
dogs before Nov. 28 


Sept. 15 to Feb. 15 


Exceptions: Anderson, Barnwell, Clar- 
endon, Colleton, Greenwood, Hampton, 
McCormick, Newberry, Oconee, Orange- 
burg, Richland, Spartanburg and Un- 
ion counties.... no close season 
Florence County....... Aug. 15 to Feb. 15 
Williamsburg County 

sukiatel Sept. ¥ to Mar. 1 
Chester ‘County pacooncnad Sept. 15 to Mar. 1 

WILD TURKEY (male).. 

GibsbietictdNemtetnaiaatidaianats Nov. 28 to Mar. 1 


Exceptions: Spartanburg County..... 
vs. INOV. 28 to Feb. 1 

Greenville County: (1 — oniy)......... 

FE DF tec Pe al 4 ..Jan. 1, 1936 
Edgefield County. baited no open season 
Warning: Turkey season in any county 
may be shortened or closed at any 
time. Consult Department of Game 
and Fish, Columbia, when planning 
trips. 

QUAIL (partridge)........Nov. 28 to Mar. 1 
Exceptions: Edgefield and Lexington 
counties. wssseeeedNOV. 28 to Feb. 15 
Chester and Fairfield counties... 

ae , Nov. 28 to Feb. 8 
Greenville, Lancaster, Oconee, Pickens, 
Chesterfield, Spartanburg, and York 
i iiittiiiensicnisencscns Nov. 28 to Feb. 1 

REE ESET ERAN Nov. 28 to Mar. 1 
Exceptions: wetness County.... 

a Se WEF Nov. 28 to Feb. 1 
Hampton County........... no close season 
Note: Rabbit may be hunted without 
firearms from Sept. 1 to Nov. 28 
Bag and possession limits: DEER, 1 a 

day; 5 a season. SQUIRREL, 15 a day 

TURKEY, 2 a day, 20 a season. QUAIL, 

(partridge), 15 a day. 

Hunting licenses: Nonresident, $15.25 
Resident: State, $3.10; county of resi- 
dence, $1.10. 

Interstate transportation: A licensee 
or landowner may export, under shipping 
tag from chief game warden of State, 1 
day’s bag limit of resident nonmigratory 
game a week, if it is not for sale. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


eS .  e no close season 
SQUIRREL.............. .no close seaso! 
DEER (male, with 2 or more points t 
each antler) 
Meade; Lawrence, Pennington, Custer 
and Fall River counties........................ 
...Nov. 1 to Nov. 2! 


OUTDOOR LIFE 
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STATES AND CANADA 


TRawe OE UG ecsscsincscaisoiis no open season 
Note: Deer may be hunted only be- 
tween 6 a.m. and 6 p.m. 


I caklistirie att niaa eh ieidip ecnenshhaditaiivessersvesias 
open season, which probably will be 
same as deer season, to be set by Game 
and Fish Commission. 


GROUSE, PHEASANT, PRAIRIE 

CHICKEN oO Se Soe Ne sme 

open season to be set by Game and 

Fish Commission. 

Note: Consult Game and Fish Commis- 

sion, Pierre, for dates of elk, grouse, 

pheasant and prairie chicken open sea- 
sons, which will be set late in the sum- 
mer. 

Bag and possession limits: DEER, 1 a 
season. ELK, 1 a season (unless season 
is not opened). Not more than 15 game 
birds may be taken in any 1 day, of 
which not-more than 4 may be grouse; 5 
may be pheasants. 

Hunting licenses: Nonresident or alien, 
big game, $25; small game, $15; 2-days’ 
license for upland game birds only, $5. 
Resident, big game, $5; small game, $1. 


Interstate transportation: A nonresi- 
dent licensee may, under permit, export 
1 deer lawfully killed, and not more than 
5 upland nonmigratory birds under each 
of 5 coupons attached to his license. 


TENNESSEE 
BOUT ei hvscsccccescesctsinnesse June 1 to Dec. 31 
OPOGBBUME....0010:4:...::s:....... OC, 15 to Jan. 15 
ee is sticnssssveci tenes Nov. 15 to Feb. 15 
WILD TURKEY............ Nov. 25 to Jan. 31 
) vt , ne ae ......NOV. 25 to Jan. 31 
i 1 Eee eee Nov. 25 to Jan. 31 


DEER (male, with 2 or more spikes)...... 
..Dec. 1 to Dec. 10 
PHEASANT. Lidiediaduitamincdéitets no open season 
Bag and possession limits: DEER, 1 a 
season. WILD TURKEY, 3 a season. 
SQUIRREL, 10 a day. QUAIL, 15 a day. 
Hunting licenses: Nonresident, $15 
(may hunt on own land without a li- 
cense). Resident, $2 (may hunt on own 
land without a license). 


Interstate transportation: A nonresi- 
dent licensee may take out of State, if 
carried openly, game birds legally killed 
by him. 

Warning: There are numerous county 

seasons and regulations. Non-resident 

sportsmen planning hunting trips in 

Tennessee should consult Damon 

Headden, State Director of Game and 

Fish, Nashville. 


TEXAS 


..May 1 to July 31 
and Oct. 1 to Dec. 31 
Exceptions: Polk, Trinity, Nacogdo- 
ches and Shelby counties........... 

Sati taath seeks Iyacsboses Nov. 1 to Jan. 31 
Jefferson County.......June 1 to July 31 
and Nov. 1 to Jan. 31 

Jasper and Newton counties.................. 
.Nov. 10 to Jan. 10 

Hardin and Liberty counties................ 
Riel ..June 1 to June 30 

and Nov. 16 to Jan. 16 

Sabine and San Augustine counties 
..Nov. 1 to Dec. 31 

Angelina and Tyler counties................ 
cedbsenmbatanieaaa July 1 to July 31 

and Oct. 1 to Dec. 31 

Panola County............ July 1 to July 31 
and Nov. 1 to Dec. 31 

Brazos, Grimes, Leon, Madison, Rob- 


SQUIRREL 


OCTOBER, 1935 


ertson and San Jacinto counties............ 
Lakomnticohecs .May 16 to July 31 
and Oct. 1 to Dec. 31 


Cherokee County...... June 1 to July 31 
and Oct. 1 to Dec. 31 


Young County............ Dec. 10 to Jan. 10 


Washington County....May 1 to July 31 
and Oct. 1 to Dee. 31 


Bandera, Bastrop, Blanco, Bosque, 
Brown, Burnet, Caldwell, Callahan, 
Coleman, Comal, Comanche, Cooke, 
Coryell, De Witt, Dimmit, Eastland, 
Edwards, Erath, Fayette, Gillespie, 
Goliad, Gonzales, Guadalupe, Hamil- 
ton, Hays, Hill, Jackson, Karnes, Ken- 
dall, Kerr, Kimball, Lampasas, Lavaca, 
Lee, Llano, Mason, McCulloch, Medina, 
Menard, Mills, Montague, Palo Pinto, 
Parker, Real, San Saba, Shelby, Schlei- 
cher, Stephens, Tarrant, Throckmor- 
ton, Travis, Uvalde, Victoria, Wash- 
ington, Wharton, Williamson, Wilson, 
Wise, Young and Zavala counties...... 

..no close season 


PRAIRIE CHICKEN (pinnated grouse) 
..Sept. 1 to Sept. 4 


Buveatons: Brazoria, Collingsworth, 
Donloy, Gray, Hemphill, Lipscomb, 
ern and Wheeler counties........ 

no open season 


DEER (male, with ie horns)........ 
..Nov. 16 to Dec. 31 


Sesidiinnes Black-tailed (or mule) 
deer, male, west of Pecos River........ 

alee encacicl Nov. 16 to Nov. 30 
Anderson, Bastrop, Bowie, Brown, 
Burnet, north of Colorado River, Cal- 
lahan, Camp, Cass, Coleman, Cooke, 
Coryell, Erath, Eastland, Freestone, 
Galveston, Haskell, Hamilton, Harri- 
son, Hemphill, Henderson, Hutchinson, 
Jasper, Jones, Lamar, Lampasas, 
Leon, Limestone, McCulloch, Marion, 
Montgomery, Morris, Navarro, New- 
ton, Palo Pinto, Panola, Parker, Red 
River, Roberts, Robertson, Sabine, 
San Augustine, Shackelford, Stephens, 
Taylor, Throckmorton, Titus, Upshur 
and Wood counties no open season 


WILD TURKEY (gobblers)........................ 
: Nov. 16 to Dec. 31 


Receptions: Angelina, Brazos, Burle- 
son, Cherokee, Grimes, Harris, Hous- 
ton, Lee, Madison, Nacogdoches, Polk, 
Sabine, San Augustine, San Jacinto, 
Trinity, Tyler, Walker and Washing- 
ton counties............ March 1 to April 30 
Anderson, Armstrong, Bastrop, Bowie, 
Briscoe, Callahan, Camp, Cass, Cooke, 
Coleman, Comal, Eastland, Erath, 
Freestone, Gonzales, Guadalupe, Has- 
kell, Hardin, Hemphill, Henderson, 
Hutchinson, Jasper, Jones, Kent, La- 
mar, Lampasas, Leon, Liberty, Lime- 
stone, McCulloch, Marion, Montague, 
Montgomery, Morris, Navarro, Newton, 
Palo Pinto, Panola, Parker, Potter, 
Randall, Red River, Roberts, Shackel- 
ford, Stephens, Taylor, Throckmorton, 
Titus, Upshur, Wilson and Wood 
counties, and Burnet County north of 
Colorado River........ no open season 
Byki santiddieidjersiaks Nov. 16 to Dec. 31 
QUAIL (partridge)........Dec. 1 to Jan. 16 
Exceptions: Anderson, Andrews, Bor- 
den, Coleman, Ector, Gaines, Glass- 
cock, Hemphill, Lipscomb, McCulloch, 
Midland, Shelby, Van Zandt, Wood 
and Yoakum counties, and part of 
Karnes County................ no open season 
CHACHALACA (Mexican pheasant).... 
secant ale hiciailaaihatasila da Dec. 1 to Jan. 16 
Exceptions: Andrews, Borden, Comal, 
Glasscock, Gonzales, Guadalupe, 


ID35-30 


Karnes, Wilson and Yoakum counties 
55 sak atiieeaneeaubanisereirosion ene no open season 


Bag and possession limits: SQUIR- 
REL, 10 a day, 20 in possession, (in 
Brazos, Grimes, Leon, Madison, Robert- 
son and San Jacinto counties, 5 a day, 
15 a week). PRAIRIE CHICKEN, 10 a 
day or season. DEER, 2 a season (west 
of Pecos River, 1 black-tail or mule). 
WILD TURKEY, 3 a season. BEAR, 
1 a season. QUAIL, 12 a day, 36 in 7 
days (in Wood County, 8 a day, 24 in 7 
days). CHACHALACA, 5 a day, 10 in 7 
days. 

Hunting licenses: Nonresident or 
alien, $25. Resident citizen, $2 (not re- 
quired in county of residence). 


Interstate transportation: Nonresi- 
dent licensee may ship game lawfully 
possessed to his home for his own use 
under affidavit (fee 25 cents) that it was 
lawfully killed and will not be bartered 
or sold. 


| tae Nees aa no close season 
RABBIT, HARD...............0:: no close season 


DEER (male, with horns not less than 
BD Wb WE Rise sekircssnsetnnssted Oct. 20 to Oct. 30 
Bag and possession limits: DEER, 1 a 

season. BEAR, RABBIT, HARE, no 

limits. 


Hunting licenses: Nonresident citizen, 
deer and bear, $15; small game and fish, 
$10. Resident citizen over 16 years old, 
game and fish, $3; game only, $2. Resi- 
dent citizen under 16 years old, game (ex- 
cept deer) and fish, $1. Females over 16 
years old, game and fish, $1. Aliens are 
not permitted to hunt or to own firearms. 


Interstate transportation: Export of 
all game prohibited except under permit 
and regulations of commissioner. For 
detailed information, consult State laws. 


Note: State Game Commission has 
power to change seasons at any time. 
Information regarding changes may be 
obtained from Newell B. Cook, State 
Fish and Game Commissioner, State 
Capitol, Salt Lake City. 


VERMONT 
00  : eee Pe ne Sept. 15 to Nov. 30 
HARE, RABBIT............ Oct. 1 to Feb. 28 


GRAY SQUIRREL........ Oct. 1 to Oct. 31 
RUFFED GROUSE......Oct. 1 to Nov. 15 


PEIICABAINT 1. csreccnssocsoceost Oct. 2, 5, 9, 12, 16, 
19, 23, 26 and 30. 

Ce yt) ee Oct. 21 to Dec. 31 
DEER (with horns not less than 3 in. 
A A ET, WO REE, Nov. 21 to Nov. 30 


Bag and possession limits: QUAIL, 4 
a day. HARE, 5 a day or in possession. 
RABBIT, 5 a day or in possession. 
GRAY SQUIRREL, 4 a day or in pos- 
session. RUFFED GROUSE, 4 a day, 
25 a season. PHEASANT, 2 a day, 4a 
season. DEER, 1 a season. 


Hunting licenses: Nonresident, $10.50. 
Resident, fish and game, $1.50; game $1. 
Alien resident same as nonresident; 
alien resident (for 6 months) who has 
declared intention of becoming a citi- 
zen, same as resident. 


Interstate transportation: A nonresi- 
dent licensee may export 1 deer under 
license coupon and 1 day’s bag limit of 
game birds, but must accompany ship- 


ment. 
VIRGINIA 


SQUIRREL 
Bath and Highland counties.................. 
iisatbeealesel Sept. 1 to Sept. 10, and 
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Nov. 15 to Nov. 30 
Alleghany County 
Sept. 1 to Sept. 10, and Nov. 15 to Dec. 
15 
Shenandoah County sntiniidtttinieiaedmaniaa 
Sept. 1 to Sept. 15, and Nov. ‘15 to Dec. 
31 
Augusta, Botetourt, Craig, Fairfax, 
Fauquier, Loudoun, Prince William, 
Rappahannock, Rockingham counties 
Sept. 1 to Sept. 30, and Nov. 15 to Dec. 
31 
Exception: In Fauquier County, part of 
Lee and Cedar Run magisterial dis- 
tricts closed to squirrel hunting until 
further order of Commission of Game 
and Inland Fisheries. 
Bedford County Sept. 1 to Sept. 30, 
and Nov. 15 to Jan. 15 
Albermarle, Amherst, Amelia, Arling- 
ton, Brunswick, Campbell, Charlotte, 
Culpeper, Cumberland, Dinwiddie, 
Elizabeth City, Essex, Fluvanna, 
Franklin, Goochland, Greene, Greens- 
ville, Halifax, Henry, King and Queen, 
King William, Lancaster, Lunenburg, 
Madison, Mathews, Mecklenburg, Mid- 
dlesex, Nelson, Northumberland, Not- 
toway, Orange, Pittsylvania, Powhatan, 
Prince George, Richmond, Spotsylva- 
nia, Stafford, Surry, Warwick, West- 
moreland and York counties 
Sept. 1 to Sept. 30, and Nov. 15 to Jan. 
31 
Frederick County......Sept. 1 to Oct. 15, 
and Nov. 15 to Dec. 31 
Bland, Buchanan, Carroll, Clarke, 
Dickenson, Floyd, Giles, Grayson, Lee, 
Montgomery, Page, Pulaski, Roanoke, 
Rockbridge, Russell, Scott, Smyth, 
Tazewell, Warren, Washington, Wise, 
and Wythe counties....Sept. 1 to Dec. 31 
Exception: Part of Rockbridge County 
Nov. 15 to Dec. 31 
Patrick, Prince Edward, Southampton, 
and Sussex counties... Sept. 1 to Jan. 31 
Accomac and Northampton counties 
alan Oct. 1 to Dec. 31 
Isle of Wight, Nansemond, Norfolk, 
and Princess Anne counties 
idan ; Oct. 1 to Jan. 31 
Appomattox, Buckingham, Caroline, 
Charles City, Chesterfield, Gloucester, 
Hanover, Henrico, James City, King 
George, Louisa and New Kent counties 
Nov. 15 to Jan. 31 


RACCOON, OPOSSUM....Oct. 1 to Jan. 31 


Exceptions: Accomac and Northamp- 
ton counties.. Nov. 15 to Dec. 31 
Appomattox and Louisa counties ; 
Sten Nov. 15 to Jan. 31 
Rockingham County....Nov. 1 to Jan. 31 
RED FOX, GRAY FOX (with gun)...... - 
a Oct. 1 to Jan. 31 


‘enaver CI iiss. <csatsisecece 
Aug. 15 to Mar. 15 
Halifax County. Sept. 15 to Feb. 28 
Rockbridge County....Oct. 1 to Mar. 31 
Accomac and Northampton counties... 
Nov. 15 to Dec. 31 
Appomattox County..Nov. 15 to Jan. 31 
Albermarle, Amherst, Campbell, Char- 
lotte, Essex, Franklin, Greene, King 
George, Lancaster, Louisa, Middlesex, 
Nelson, Northumberland, Pittsylvania, 
Prince Edward, Richmond, and West- 
moreland counties no open season 
Note: There is no open season for 
shooting red fox in Washington County. 
DEER (with horns visible above hair)... 
Nov. 15 to Dec. 31 
Exceptions: “Nansemond and Norfolk 
counties... Oct. 1 to Nov. 30 
Alleghany and Bath counties.................. 
Sn Nov. 15 to Nov. 20 
Craig County piaaseesin Nov. 15 to Nov. 30 
Accomac, Albermarle, Amherst, Ar- 


Maseptions: 
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lington, Augusta, Bedford, Bland, Bote- 
tourt, Buchanan, Campbell, Carroll, 
Clarke, Culpeper, Dickenson, Elizabeth 
City, Fairfax, Fauquier, Floyd, Frank- 
lin, Frederick, Giles, Grayson, Greene, 
Henry, Highland, King George, Lan- 
caster, Lee, Loudoun, Madison, Ma- 
thews, Montgomery, Nelson, North- 
ampton, Northumberland, Orange, 
Page, Patrick, Princess Anne, Prince 
William, Pulaski, Rappahannock, 
Richmond, Roanoke, Rockbridge, 
Rockingham, Russell, Scott, Smyth, 
Spotsylvania, Stafford, Tazewell, War- 
ren, Warwick, Washington, Westmore- 
land, Wise, Wythe, and York counties, 
and part of Shenandoah County.......... 

sleidc no open season 
North mountain section of Shenandoah 
County .. Nov. 15, 16, and 17 


WILD TURKEY.......... Nov. 15 to Jan. 31 


Exceptions: Bland, Buchanan, Carroll, 
Dickenson, Floyd, Franklin, Giles, 
Grayson, Henry, Lee, Montgomery, 
Patrick, Pulaski, Roanoke, Russell, 
Scott, Smyth, Tazewell, en 
Wise, and Wythe counties.. 

no open season 
Alleghany, Essex, Lancaster, Northum- 
berland, Richmond and Westmoreland 
counties........ Nov. 15 to Dec. 15 
Albermarle, Bath and Highland coun- 
Nov. 15 to Nov. 30 
Accomac, Augusta, Botetourt, Clarke, 
Craig, Culpeper, Fairfax, Fauquier, 
Frederick, Loudoun, Northampton, 
Page, Prince William, Rappahannock, 
Rockbridge, Rockingham, Shenandoah 
and Warren counties....................00........ 
date aladscaicalaitnadadestetalaal Nov. 15 to ‘Dec. 31 


BEAR (adult)............... Nov. 15 to Dec. 31 
Exceptions: Nansemond and Norfolk 
counties............. aabedshenl Oct. 1 to Nov. 30 


RUFFED GROUSE 

Highland County......Nov. 15 to Nov. 30 
Alleghany County........ Nov. 15 to Dec. 15 
Amherst, Augusta, Bath, Bedford, 
Bland, Botetourt, Buchanan, Carroll, 
Craig, Dickenson, Floyd, Frederick, 
Giles, Grayson, Greene, Lee, Madison, 
Montgomery, Nelson, Page, Pulaski, 
Roanoke, Rockbridge, Rockingham, 
Russell, Scott, Shenandoah, Smyth, 
Tazewell, Warren, Washington, Wise 
and Wythe — 

cuiiiaihdianeisah Nov. 15 to Dec. “31 


Rest of es no open season 
ic sinicinntioashanintenaned Nov. 15 to Jan. 31 
Exceptions: Alleghany, Bath and High- 
land counties.............. Nov. 15 to Dec. 15 


Accomac, Augusta, Bland, Botetourt, 
Buchanan, Carroll, Clarke, Craig, Cul- 
peper, Dickenson, Fairfax, Fauquier, 
Floyd, Franklin, Frederick, Giles, 
Grayson, Lee, Loudoun, Montgomery, 
Northampton, Page, Prince William, 
Pulaski, Rappahannock, Roanoke, 
Rockbridge, Rockingham, Russell, 
Scott, Shenandoah, Smyth, Tazewell, 
Warren, Washington, Wise and Wythe 
counties............... ..Nov. 15 to Dec. 31 


RINGNECK PHEASANT eee 3 ee ee 
Nov. 15 to Dec. 31 


Receptions: Augean County (male 
I rvslecctsncincscnes Nov. 15 to Nov. 24 
Bedford, Fauquier and Northampton 
counties.......... MO open season 
Charlotte ‘County. cage Nov. 15 to Jan. 31 
Note: There is no open season on gold- 
en pheasant, silver pheasant or Hun- 
garian partridge. 

ER OE RES Es oe Nov. 15 to Jan. 31 
Exceptions: Accomac, Alleghany, Au- 
gusta, Bath, Bland, Botetourt, Carroll, 
Clarke, Craig, Culpeper, Dickenson, 
Fairfax, Fauquier, Floyd, Franklin, 


Frederick, Giles, Grayson, Highland, 
Lee, Loudoun, Montgomery, North- 
ampton, Page, Prince William, Pulaski, 
Rappahannock, Roanoke, Rockbridge, 
Rockingham, Russell, Scott, Shenan- 
doah, Smyth, Tazewell, Warren, Wash- 
ington, Wise, Wythe 


Reel CN eee Nov. 15 to Dec. 31 


ELK (male, with horns visible above 
hair).. Dec. 2 to Dec. 4 
Bag and possession limits: SQUIR- 

REL, no limits. RACCOON, OPOSSUM, 

no limits. RED FOX, GRAY FOX, no 

limits. DEER, 1 a day, 2 a season (in 

Alleghany, Bath and Shenandoah coun- 

ties, 1 a season). WILD TURKEY, 2 a 

day, 4 a season (in Rockbridge County, 

2 a season). BEAR, 2 a day, 2 a season. 

RUFFED GROUSE, 4 a day, 16 a season. 

QUAIL, 15 a day, 150 a season. RING- 

NECK PHEASANT, 4 a day, 20 a sea- 

son (in Augusta County, 2 a day, 4 a sea- 

son). RABBIT, 10 a day, 150 a season. 

ELK, 1 a season. 

Hunting licenses: Nonresident, State, 
hunting and fishing, $15.50; State, hunt- 
ing only, 1-day license, $5—not good in 
Bland, Giles or Tazewell counties. Res- 
ident, State, hunting and fishing, $3; 
county only, $1. Alien resident, same as 
nonresident. Special license for elk re- 
quired in Giles, Bland, Pulaski, Mont- 
gomery and Craig counties, $1. 

Interstate transportation: Any licensee 
may take with him out of State, open to 
view, not more than 2 days’ limit of game 
lawfully killed by him. Any citizen of 
State may ship from State during open 
season, as a gift and not for sale, 1 day’s 
bag limit of lawfully-killed game in one 
calendar week. Consult State laws for 
details of shipping regulations. 

Warning: Commission of Game and 

Inland Fisheries, Richmond, has power 

to change open seasons at any time, or 

to close seasons. 


WASHINGTON 
SQUIRREL (gray, black)....................00. 
siidsgch pac tlgeadatrucen thas mats Oct. 1 to Oct. 31 
RABBIT (cottontail and snowshoe).. 
..Oct. 1 to Feb. 28 


BLUE GROUSE and RUFFED 
GROUSE................. Oct. 13, 16, 19 and 20 
a icccnciiesninsel Oct. 13, 16, 19, 20, 23, 


27, 30, and Nov. 2, 3 and 6 

CHINESE PHEASANT ....Oct. 13, 16, 19, 
20, 23, 27, 30, and Nov. 2, 3, and 6 
HUNGARIAN PARTRIDGE......Oct. 13, 
16,19, 20, 23, 27, 30, and Nov. 2, 3, and 6 


Exceptions: Asotin, Columbia, Gar- 
field, and Walla Walla counties............ 
Oct. 13, 16, 19, 20, 23, 27, 30; Nov. 2, 3; 
and Nov. 6 to Nov. 15. 

DEER (male, with horns of at least 2 
in. visible length)........O0ct. 20 to Nov. 1 


Exceptions: Adams, Benton, Douglas, 
Franklin, Grant, Lincoln and Whit- 
man counties........ no open season 
Note: One deer of either sex may be 
taken in the area enclosed as follows: 
Beginning at the intersection of the 
Chelan Lake Road and the Twenty- 
five Mile Creek Road, Sec. 19, Town- 
ship 29 N., R. 21 E., thence in a west- 
erly direction following the southerly 
edge of Twenty-five Mile Creek Road 
to its intersection with Chelan Ridge 
trail, Sec. 36, Township 29 N., R. 19 E., 
thence in a southerly direction fol- 
lowing Chelan Ridge trail to its inter- 
section with Granite Falls Creek trail, 
Sec. 33, T. 28 N., R. 20 E., thence in a 
westerly direction following Granite 
Falls Creek trail to its intersection 
with the Chelan Lake Road, Sec. 32, 


OUTDOOR LIFE 
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Township 28 N., R. 21 E., thence in a 
northwesterly direction following the 
west and southerly edge of Chelan 
Lake Road to point of beginning. 


Note: Deer head must remain with 
carcass while in transportation. 


ee cacdinemivsesieciectersionnanl Oct. 20 to Nov. 1 


Exceptions: Adams, Benton, Douglas, 
Franklin, Grant, Lincoln and Whit- 
man counties................ no open season 


ELK (bull, with horns of at least 2 in. 
visible length) 
Asotin, Columbia, Garfield, Kittitas, 
Walla Walla and Yakima counties 
eee Nov. 3 to Nov. 15 
Rest of ‘State scaisesinteaanel no open season 


Note: Elk head must remain with 
carcass while in transportation. 


Bag and possession limits: SQUIR- 
REL, 5 a day or in possession. RAB- 
BIT, 5 a day or in possession. GROUSE, 
3 a day or in possession. QUAIL, 8 a 
cay, 16 in possession. CHINESE PHEAS- 
ANT, 3 a day (not more than 2 hens), 
6 in possession (not more than 4 hens). 
HUNGARIAN PARTRIDGE, 5 a day, 
10 in possession. Total limit on game 
birds, 10 a day, 20 in possession. DEER, 
1 a season. BEAR, 1 a season. ELK, 1 
a season. 


Hunting licenses: Nonresident citizen, 
or alien declarant residing in State less 
than 6 months, general, $25 (applicant 
from adjoining State pays same fee 
charged by his state to resident of 
Washington); game birds, $15. Resident, 
State, $7.50; county, $1.50. Special elk 
license, nonresident, $25 additional; res- 
ident, $5 additional. Alien, hunting and 
fishing, $25 (issued only to holder of 
permit to carry firearms). 

Interstate transportation: Nonresident 
licensee may carry with him out of 
State 1 day’s limit of game birds if they 
were lawfully killed by himself and are 
not for sale. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


ST ER hw i sccsececnsassnee Sept. 24 to Nov. 16 


Exceptions: Brooke, Greenbrier, Han- 
cock, Harrison, Marion, Marshall, Mo- 
nongalia, Ohio, Pocahontas, Preston, 
Randolph, Tucker, Tyler, Upshur, 
Webster, and Wetzel counties................ 
snicStasaeesapnas eucanieand Oct. 17 to Dec. 9 


WILD TURKEY 
Grant, Greenbrier, Hampshire, Hardy, 
Mineral, Morgan, Nicholas, Pendleton, 
Pocahontas, Preston, Randolph, Tuck- 
er, and Webster counties.......................... 
iabactbetladeisiundvombodnarad Oct. 17 to Nov. 17 
Rest OE Ti cacovsctxcccsteres no open season 


RUFFED GROUSE......Oct. 17 to Dec. 15 
FRR, Ce I nsec is cticnchecsdisvoesvsssnccsie 


DEER (male, with branched horns) 
Grant, Greenbrier, Monongalia, Poca- 
hontas, Preston, Randolph, and Tucker 
CO sicin cnccenesasssccecs Nov. 12 to Nov. 17 
FROGS CF BRGh Oi. ..0<cccsenisd no open season 


RABBIT, VARYING HARE................000000. 
jdipvadieaedt nani caaceeaecinel Nov. 15 to Jan. 15 


QUAIL a ee Nov. 15 to Jan. 1 


Bag and possession limits: SQUIR- 
REL, 5 a day, 30 a season. WILD TUR- 
KEY, 1 a season. RUFFED GROUSE, 3 
a day, 12 a season. RACCOON, OPOS- 
SUM, no limits. DEER, 1 a season. RAB- 
BIT, 6 a day, 40 a season (no limits on 
rabbits killed on own premises). VARY- 
ING HARE, 2 a day, 10 a season. 
Yar 8 a day, 48 a season. BEAR, no 
imits. 


OCTOBER, 1935 


Hunting licenses: Nonresident, $15. 
Resident, State, $3; county of residence 
and adjoining counties, $1. Aliens not 
permitted to hunt or possess firearms. 


Interstate transportation: A nonresi- 
dent licensee may personally take with 
him out of State, during the open sea- 
son, 1 day’s limit of game animals or 
birds lawfully killed by himself. 


Note: Changes in open seasons may 
possibly be made during the summer. 
Consult Conservation Commission, 
Charleston, for details if planning to 
shoot in West Virginia. 


WISCONSIN 


Note: Hunting seasons will not be 
established until late. Consult W. F. 
Grimmer, Superintendent, Game Di- 
vision, Conservation Department, 
Madison, for details. 
The information given below as to prob- 
able seasons is official, but conditions 
may cause changes: 


DEER, BEAR............ Little likelihood of 
an open season, 


RUFFED, PINNATED and SHARP- 
TAILED GROUSE.............. There prob- 
ably will be a 6-day open season about 
the middle of October. 


RING-NECKED, MONGOLIAN and 
MUTANT PHEASANT, HUNGARIAN 
PARTRIDGE, BOBWHITE QUAIL 
dinsbuaebraee dienes ._There may be an open 
season on cocks in certain counties, 
about the middle of October. 


SNOWSHOE HARE........ It is very prob- 
able that close season and bag limit 
will be removed in northern counties. 
There probably will be an open sea- 
son of 3 or 4 months in southern 
counties. 


COTTONTAIL RABBIT, JACK RAB- 
..There will be an open 
season of 2 months in southern coun- 
ties, and an open season of about 4 
months in northern counties. 


SQUIRREL (gray, fox)........... Open sea- 
son will start Nov. 1, and end Dec. 15 
or Dec. 31. 


PRACT. gicensces: Open season will start 
Nov. 1, and end Dec. 15 or Dec. 31. 
Bag and possession limits: Will be es- 

tablished when and if seasons are 

opened. 

Hunting licenses: Nonresident, all 
game, $50; all game, except deer, $25. 
Resident, $1. 

Interstate transportation: If there is 
an open season on deer, a nonresident 
licensee may transport 1 deer duly 
tagged, if he accompanies shipment. He 
may take out of State in his personal 
possession, openly, a mixed bag of not 
more than 20 game birds legally killed, 
but not more than the bag limit for one 
day of any one variety. 


WYOMING 


i iedieiiticnnindtensancdcmehie casi no close season 


Note: Antelope may be hunted only un- 
der special permit. 2,000 permits will 
be issued this year. Fees: Nonresident, 
$20; resident, $5 (in addition to regular 
license fees). Apply to Game and Fish 
Commission, Cheyenne, for detailed in- 
formation. 

Note: Moose may be hunted only un- 
der special permit. 150 permits will be 
issued this year. Fees: Nonresident, 
$50; resident, $25 in addition to regular 
license fees. Apply to Game and Fish 
Commission, Cheyenne, for detailed in- 
formation. 


1935-36 


MOUNTAIN SHEEDP........ no open season 


QUAIL, HUNGARIAN PARTRIDGE, 
PRAIRIE CHICKEN........ no open season 


Warning: Seasons may be changed, 

shortened or closed in certain counties 

if conditions demand such action. 

Consult Game and Fish Commission, 

Cheyenne, when planning hunting 

trips. 

Bag and possession limits: SAGE HEN 
or SAGE CHICKEN, 6 a day, or in pos- 
session. GROUSE, 6 a day, or in posses- 
sion. ANTELOPE, 1 a season, under spe- 
cial permit. DEER, 1 a season. ELK, 1 
a season. MOOSE, 1 a season, under spe- 
cial permit. PHEASANT, 3 cocks and 1 
hen a day, or in possession. 


Hunting licenses: Nonresident, big 
game and game birds, $50; game birds 
only, $10; special permit for 3 bears, $25. 
Resident, big game and game birds, $5; 
game birds only, $2. 


Interstate transportation: Game may 
be exported if properly tagged by a jus- 
tice of the peace, etc.; fee, 50 cents. 
Game tags are issued under affidavit that 
game was lawfully killed, and is not for 
sale. 


SAGE CHICKEN 


Fremont County.................. Aug. 11 only 
Carbon, Lincoln, Sublette, Sweetwater, 
and Uinta counties............ Aug. 12 only 


Campbell, Crook, Johnson, Niobrara, 
Sheridan, and Weston counties.............. 
Lcideishavktiesetdicoaasen Aug. 18 to Aug. 21 


Park OER, 5 cocesssese Aug. 18 to Aug. 23 

FLOSE OF BEACE.....cscccvecresovees no open season 
ANTELOPE 

yy | Aeae Sept. 5 to Nov. 5 


Campbell, Carbon, Converse, Fremont, 
Johnson, Natrona, Niobrara, Sweet- 
water, and Weston counties..................... 
. ..sept. 25 to Oct. 8 
Rest of State.. iciddgabbedoneteithe no open season 
ELK 
Fremont, Park, and Teton counties...... 
Bp Se A Det sideman sat Sept. 15 to Nov. 30 
E xception: In Teton State Game Pre- 
serve, Fremont County............0........000. 
BERS STEPPE AD NS SS Sept. 15 to Oct. 31 
Sublette COUMEY. cesses Oct. 1 to Nov. 30 
Lincoln County............ Oct. 15 to Nov. 30 
Big Horn, Hot Springs, Johnson, Sher- 
idan, and Washakie counties.................. 
scieinichiadieesdinetiaameatamaaae Oct. 15 to Nov. 5 
FROME. OF BERG occccccessesseseses no open season 
DEER 
Park and Teton counties.......................... 
ER a OLR Sept. 15 to Nov. 15 
Sublette es Oct. 1 to Nov. 15 
Sweetwater County......Oct. 13 to Oct. 20 
Albany, Carbon, and Platte counties.... 
oenecacaasdesinbeneasbiglcaaen Oct. 13 to Oct. 31 
Crook, Lincoln, and Weston counties... 
ba ccpisanctevansotdldkvadaaemndonaceaay Oct. 15 to Nov. 15 


Big Horn, Campbell, Hot Springs, 
Johnson, Sheridan, and Washakie 
OI Bit cccnsvniccdes Oct. 15 to Nov. 5 
Converse, Fremont, Natrona, and Uin- 
Ce CINE oi cicinscdiccinest Oct. 15 to Oct. 31 
Rest of State.................... no open season 


MOOSE (bull) 
Teton State Game Preserve in 
Fremont County........ Sept. 15 to Oct. 31 
Park and Teton counties......................... 
Bien Sept. 15 to Nov. 30 


Sublette County baadetaaaee Oct. 1 to Nov. 30 

Lincoln County............ Oct. 15 to Nov. 30 

BRO Ie TED vc vcceccrsesscesies no open season 
GROUSE 


Campbell, Crook, Fremont, Lincoln, 
Park, Sublette, Teton, and Uinta coun- 
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ties © Sept. 15 to Oct. 1 
Johnson and Sheridan counties 
Sept. 22 to Sept. 29 
Sept. 25 to Oct. 1 
no open season 


Weston County. 

Rest of State 
PHEASANT 

Big Horn, Fremont, Goshen, Hot 

Springs, Park, Platte, Sheridan, and 

Washakie counties....Oct. 15 to Nov. 15 

Rest of State no open season 


Canada 


ALBERTA 
MOUNTAIN SHEEP (male), MOUN- 
TAIN GOAT (must have horns at 


least 4 in. long) Sept. 1 to Oct. 31 
BEAR (except cubs or bear with cubs) 
Sept. 1 to June 14 


HUNGARIAN PARTRIDGE...................... 
Oct. 1 to Jan. 2 


MOOSE, DEER, CARIBOU (must have 
horns at least 4 in. long).... 

Nov. 1 to Dec. 14 

Note: Moose, deer and caribou may 

be hunted during September and Oc- 

tober in the Clearwater, Brazeau, and 

Athabasca Forest Reserves, under 

special license. 

ELK There will be a re- 
stricted open season in the Pembina- 
Brazeau Elk Preserve and adjacent 
areas. Consult Game Branch, De- 
partment of Agriculture, Edmonton, 
for detailed information. 

GROUSE, PRAIRIE CHICKEN, PAR- 
TRIDGE, PLOVER....no open season 
Bag and possession limits: MOUN- 

TAIN SHEEP, MOUNTAIN GOAT, 

BEAR, MOOSE, DEER, CARIBOU, 1 

of each specie a season. HUNGARIAN 

PARTRIDGE, 12 a day, 200 a season. 
Hunting licenses: Nonresident, gener- 

al, $50; game birds, $25. Resident, gen- 
eral, $2. Special license authorizing tak- 
ing of moose, deer and caribou in re- 
stricted areas in the Clearwater, Bra- 
zeau and Athabasca Forest Reserves 
during September and October (issued 
only to holders of general licenses), non- 
resident, $50; resident, $5. 

Export: A holder of a general non- 
resident license may export, as trophies, 
heads, skins and hoofs of big game 
killed by himself. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 
GAME DISTRICTS 
Western District: All that portion 
of the Province west of summit of 
Cascade Mountains and south of Atlin 
electoral district, except that portion 
of Skeena electoral district covered 
by the watershed of the Lakelse and 
Zymagotitz Rivers. 
Eastern District: Rest of Province. 
MOUNTAIN GOAT 
Eastern District north of the 56th 
parallel Aug. 15 to Dec. 15 
Rest of Eastern District 7 
Sept. 1 to Dec. ‘15 
Exceptions: North and South Okan- 
agan, and Grand Forks-Greenwood 
electoral districts no open season 
Western District...Sept. 14 to Dec. 15 
Exception: Vancouver Island 
no open season 


MOUNTAIN SHEEP (male) 
Eastern District south of the 56th 
parallel and north of Canadian Na- 
tional Railway, and in Cariboo and 
Lillooet electoral districts south of the 
main Chilcotin River, and west of 
Fraser River, and in Fernie, Cran- 
brook and Columbia electoral dis- 
a SU 
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Eastern District north of the 56th 
parallel Aug. 15 to Nov. 15 
Rest of Province no open season 


MOOSE (male) 

Eastern District: Atlin, Fort George, 
Peace River, Cariboo and Omineca 
electoral districts; that part of Skeena 
district lying in Eastern District; 
Kamloops electoral district north of 
the main line of the Canadian Pacif- 
ic Railway; that part of Lillooet elec- 
toral district lying north of the 5lst 
parallel and east of the Fraser River 
aa nie Sept. 1 to Dec. 15 
Fernie and ‘Columbia electoral dis- 
tricts (except south of Bugaboo Creek 
and west of Columbia River in Co- 
lumbia electoral district)........... 
a Sept. 15 to Oct. 31 
Western District: Mackenzie electoral 

district north of the 51st parallel... 
: Sept. 1 to Dec. 15 
Rest of District.............no open season 


CARIBOU (male) 
Eastern District.......Sept. 1 to Dec. 15 
Exceptions: South of Canadian Pa- 
cific Railway Sept. 15 to Sept. 30 
Mackenzie and Skeena electoral dis- 
tricts and Cariboo electoral district 
west of Fraser River...no open season 
Rest of Province...... no open season 


BEAR (except white or Kermodei bear) 
Eastern District........Sept. 1 to June 30 
Western District...Sept. 14 to June 30 

ELK (male) 

Fernie and Columbia electoral dis- 
tricts (except west of Columbia River 
in Columbia electoral district) and 
portions of Similkameen and South 
Okanagan electoral districts east of 
Okanagan Lake and River roe 
Sept. 15 to Oct. ‘15 
Rest of Province no open season 


DEER (male) (mule, white-tail, coast) 
Eastern District Sept. 15 to Dec. 15 
Exceptions: White-tail deer in North 
and South Okanagan and Similkameen 
electoral districts, and west of sum- 
mit of Midway Mountains in Grand 
Forks-Greenwood electoral districts 

no open season 
Parts of Columbia, Granbrook, Fernie 
and Grand Forks-Greenwood electoral 
districts no open season 
Western District...Sept. 14 to Dec. 15 


UPLAND GAME BIRDS Open sea- 
sons and bag and possession limits 
will be established later. Consult Of- 
fice of Game Commission, 411 Duns- 
muir Street, Vancouver. 

Bag and possession limits: MOUN- 
TAIN GOAT, 2 a season. MOUNTAIN 
SHEEP: North of main line of C.P.R., 
2 a season; south of C.P.R., 1 a season. 
MOOSE, 1 a season. CARIBOU: North 
of main line of C.P.R., 2 a season; south 
of C.P.R., 1 a season. GRIZZLY BEAR, 
2 a season; OTHER BEAR, 3 a season. 
ELK, 1 a season. DEER, 3 a season. 


Hunting licenses: Nonresident, all 
game and fish, $50, and $25 additional 
for each grizzly bear, moose, mountain 
sheep, elk or caribou; $15 additional 
for each black or brown bear, mountain 
goat or mule or white-tail deer; and $5 
additional for each coast deer shot by 
him; all game, except pheasant, $25. 
Nonresident Canadian, all game and 
fish, $15. Resident: Big game and birds, 
$5; deer and birds, $2.50. 

Export: Export of game prohibited 
except under permit of Provincial Game 
Warden. 


MANITOBA 


MOOSE, DEER, CARIBOU, REIN- 
DEER (male, not less than 1 year old) 


1935-36 


Portion of the province lying north of 

the Winnipeg River and east of Lake 

Winnipeg, and extending east to the 

Manitoba-Ontario boundary, and north 

to the 53rd parallel Oct. 1 to Oct. 15 

Portion of the Province lying west of 

the Red River and south of the Cana- 

dian Pacific Railway, Winnipeg-Ed- 

monton line..... ......Nov. 25 to Nov. 30 

Rest of Province Nov. 25 to Dec. 5 
PRAIRIE CHICKEN, RUFFED 
GROUSE, HUNGARIAN PARTRIDGE 

Seasons will be set by Order-in-Coun- 

cil. Consult Game and _ “Fisheries 

Branch, Department of Mines and Nat- 

ural Resources, Winnepeg. 

Bag and possession limits: MOOSE, 
DEER, CARIBOU, REINDEER, 1 in all 
a season. PRAIRIE CHICKEN, 
RUFFED GROUSE, HUNGARIAN 
PARTRIDGE, will be set by Order-in- 
Council. 

Hunting licenses: Nonresident, domi- 
ciled outside of Canada, big game, $40; 
birds only, $25. Nonresident, domiciled 
in Canada, big game $25; birds only, $10. 
Resident, moose and caribou, $5; deer, 
$2.50; birds only, $2.25. 

Export: Nonresident licensee, under 
permit issued free, may export 1 moose, 
1 caribou, 1 deer, or 1 reindeer. 


NEW BRUNSWICK 


naa no close season 
EE ae ae Sept. 15 to Nov. 30 
Exceptions: Grand Manan group, Cam- 
pobello and Deer Islands 
; Zz Oct. 15 to ‘Nov. 15 
Note: “Only bona fide residents are per- 
mitted to hunt deer on these islands. 
PARTRIDGE Oct. 15 to Oct. 31 
Exceptions: Grand Manan group, Cam- 
pobello and Deer Islands (unless sea- 
son should be opened by Order-in- 
Council) ; no open season 


MOOSE (bull, must not be less than 3 


years old, and antlers must have 6 
SSE Oct. 20 to Nov. 20 
} Fk ae Nov. 1 to Feb. 28 
| no open season 
PHEASANT......... no open season 


Bag and possession limits: MOOSE, 1 
a season. DEER, 2 a season (on Grand 
Manan group, Campobello and Deer Is- 


lands, 1 a season, bona fide residents 
only). PARTRIDGES, 6 a day, 20 a sea- 
son. 

Hunting licenses: Nonresident, big 


game, $50 for 1 moose, 2 deer, 4 bears, 
partridges and ducks; $25 for 2 deer, 4 
bears, partridges and ducks; game birds 
only, $25; license to hunt 4 bears during 
April, May and June, $25; 2 deer, 2 bear, 
$10. Resident, big game, $3 for 1 moose, 
2 deer and game birds; $2 for 2 deer and 
game birds; $1 for game birds only. 

Export: A nonresident licensee may 
export, under permit from Canadian cus- 
toms office, game killed by himself, with- 
in 15 days of killing. 


NORTHWEST TERRITORIES 

MOOSE, DEER, MOUNTAIN GOAT 
Sept. 1 to March 31 

CARIBOU, MOUNTAIN SHEEP 
Sept. 1 to Feb. 28 
PARTRIDGE, PRAIRIE CHICKEN, 
PTARMIGAN and OTHER GROUSE 
Sept. 1 to Dec. 31 
Hunting licenses: Issue restricted to 
residents and to nonresidents who held 
licenses in 1933. Nonresident alien, $150; 
nonresident British subject, $75. Resi- 

dent, $2. 
(Continued on page 68) 
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Why You Can Overexpose and Still Get 


GOOD PHOTOS 
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1 In this picture the subject was snapped at the right exposure 


PHOTO FINISHER told me 
not long ago that, of all 
the bad photographs 
caused by failure to esti- 

mate the correct exposure, at least 90 
percent can be attributed to underex- 
posure and only 10 percent to overex- 
posure. 

My own early experiences taking 
snapshots and a critical examination of 
thousands of amateur photographs 
check very “losely with this observation. 

Why should the error be so uniformly 
in one direction? In the ordinary course 
of events you would naturally think 
that the amateur photographer would 
be just as likely to guess wrong one 
way as the other. 

The answer can be found in a careful 
study of the process by which a picture 
is made. Once you thoroughly under- 
stand the action of light in making a 
photographic negative, you can see why 
a serious error in one direction causes 
failure while an equally serious error 
in the other direction results, in most 
cases, in a passably good picture. 

Whether you use plates, cut film, film 
pack, or roll film, the business portion 
of the material consists of a layer of 
gelatine mixed with specially treated 
silver bromide. This latter substance, 
when prepared in a certain way, has a 
vitally important property, the actual 
nature of which stillisa baffling mystery 
even to our foremost chemists and pho- 
tographic experts. This property is its 
Sensitiveness to light. After light has 
Struck the silver bromide, the latter in 
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some unknown way, 
is reduced by the 
chemicals of the de- 
veloping solution to 
metallic silver. The 
silver bromide in the 
gelatine is in the 
form of tiny parti- 
cles, so, when it is 
reduced to metallic 
Silver, the latter 
naturally is also in 
the form of tiny 
particles—one for 
each of the original 
particles of silver 
bromide. 

Every one thinks 
of silver as a shiny 
metallic substance 
and it seems hard to 
believe that the deep 
black image of a 
photographic nega- 
tive can be this same 
material. The silver 
with which we are 
familiar is, however, 
a solid mass that 
appears white and 
shiny because it has 
been polished to a 
smooth, glasslike 
surface which re- 
flects light. The 
particles of metallic 
silver in a _photo- 
graphic negative are 
not in a solid mass 
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. 





By ALFRED P. LANE 


and have exceedingly rough surfaces 
that do not reflect light. 

That also explains why you can see 
through a negative. What you see is 
the light that comes through the open- 
ings between the grains of silver. Ob- 
viously, if the grains formed a solid 
mass, you could no more see through 
the denser portions of the negative than 
you could see through a silver dollar. 

The fact that light gets through is 
what makes photography possible. 

The action of light on silver bromide 
seems to be a progressive one. The 
longer the crystals of silver bromide 
are affected, the more thoroughly are 
they reduced to specks of metallic silver. 

In actual photography, the image 
produced by (Continued on page 46) 





























3 Shadow detail has been lost here through underexposure 
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Why You Can Overexpose and Still Get Good Photos 


(Continued from page 45) 


the lens has areas of various degrees of 
brightness. These act on the silver 
bromide in proportion to their bright- 
ness. When the exposure is absolutely 
correct, the light and dark areas in the 
negative bear the same relation to each 
other as do the light and dark areas of 
the scene that is being photographed. 

What happens when you overexpose 
instead of giving the correct exposure? 
Nothing of vital importance, unless the 
exposure is so long that the darkest 
areas of the film, which of course are 
acted upon by the bright portions of the 
subject, are completely converted to 
metallic silver. If this does not happen, 
each area of the negative simply be- 
comes proportionately darker and the 
relative darkness of the different areas 
remains nearly constant. 

When the limit of exposure is ex- 
ceeded, the relations are upset. The 
darker areas reach the saturation point 
and cannot become as dark as they 
should in relation to the lighter por- 
tions. The visible result is that the 
brightest portions of the print are dull 
as compared with the shadows and 
medium tones. 

In underexposure, the relation of the 
light and dark areas also remains near- 
ly constant unless the negative is so 
badly underexposed that the light from 
the darkest portions of the scene in 
front of the camera does not affect the 
silver bromide at all. In this case, these 
areas, in the developed negative, appear 
to be so much transparent film. 

On the one hand, a flattening out and 
dulling of the brighter portions of the 
finished picture result from overex- 
posure. On the other hand, you com- 
pletely lose all the darker portions of 
the picture—technically known as the 
“shadow detail’”—if you underexpose. 

It is evident, then, that if you carry 
the matter of over or underexposure 
virtually to the limit, you will get either 
a dull, flat, lifeless picture or the next 
thing to no picture at all. 

Consequently from a practical stand- 
point, it is better to overexpose than to 
underexpose, especially since the marvel- 
ous latitude of modern film permits a 
wide variation in exposure, without 
flattening of the high lights or loss of 
the shadow detail. 

“Of course, the subject you are photo- 
graphing also has a bearing on the 
degree of latitude, or error, permissible. 
When you photograph a scene that is 
brilliantly lighted by harsh sunlight, the 
strength of the light picked up by the 
lens from the bright spots in the picture 
may be many hundreds of times greater 
than the light coming from portions of 
the view in deep shadow. Pictures taken 
on dull days ordinarily do not include 
such great extremes of light and shade. 
Fortunately, the complete loss of all 
detail in the deeper shadows will not 
spoil sunlight pictures provided that 
the shadow areas are relatively small 
and scattered. 

Now let’s see how this works out in 
actual practice under outdoor condi- 
tions. Take a simple subject like a shot 
of your camp mate cooking lunch. 

In the first photograph, No.1, is shown 
a snap of this subject at the correct ex- 
posure. The second photograph—shows 
another shot with the diaphragm set 
much too wide open. While not so good 
as the first shot, photograph No. 2 is an 
acceptable picture. Now look at photo- 
graph No. 3 and you will see what hap- 
pens when the exposure is very much 
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on the under side. There can be no 
question that photograph No. 2 is by far 
the better of the two. The dulling down 
of the high lights or brighter portions 
of photograph No. 2 does not materially 
damage the picture, whereas the loss of 
shadow detail in photograph No. 3 is so 
great that the picture is almost useless. 

The problem of avoiding exposure 
errors is much more important to the 
outdoor photographer than to the ordi- 
nary amateur. So many camping and 
woods pictures are taken in the shade 
of trees and shrubbery that guessing 
the exposure is difficult. It usually is 
a safe bet in such cases to give about 
twice the exposure that seems necessary. 
It is also a good idea to take two or 
perhaps three shots at different ex- 
posures to be sure to get at least one 
good one. 

Make sure, though, that the net result 
is not three wasted films because you 
have made too little difference in the 
three exposures. If, for example, you 
assume the correct exposure to be % 
second at F/8, and you take a second 
shot at a full second and a third at 4 
second, you will find that this is far too 


Exposure for Back Lighting 


Question: Assume you are taking pictures on 
a bright, sunny day and you take first a picture 
with the sun directly behind you, and another 
with the sun directly in front of you but so high 
up that it does not come anywhere near being in 
the picture. Should the exposure for these two 
pictures be different?—G. F., Ark. 


Answer: Increase the exposure at least 50 
percent when shooting toward the sun or even 
more than 50 percent if large buildings or large 
masses of foliage are in the foreground. This 
increase is necessary because you are shooting 
the dark side of the various. objects in the pic- 
ture. In shooting toward the sun, be sure to 
shade the lens so that no direct rays of the sun 
strike the glass.—A. P. L. 





Time Exposures with a Camera 


Question: I find it very difficult to make 
time exposures with my camera without jar- 
ring the camera so that I get pictures that are 
fuzzy or have double outlines. I have this trou- 
ble more with short exposures than with long 
ones. Why is that and what is the remedy?— 
J. R. L., Wise. 


Answer: Unless the camera is very firmly 
mounted on a very rigid tripod you are sure to 
have trouble with camera movement when mak- 
ing brief time exposures with the shutter lever 
in the usual way. On long exposures the move- 
ment produced by shoving the lever to the open- 
shutter position ceases in the first second or two. 
The camera is virtually stationary for the major 
portion of the exposure. The proper way to 
make short time exposures with a box camera or 


little variation. Modern film has such 
great latitude that you will get fair re- 
sults at 4 times the normal exposure or 
one fourth normal. 

If you wish to cover the greatest 
possible range, therefore, you should 
take advantage of this great latitude. 
Suppose, for example, that your first ex- 
posure is 1 second. If that happens to 
be correct, then 4 seconds will still give 
you a fair print, so that the single ex- 
posure at 1 second actually covers all 
the range from 4 seconds to 4 second. 

Your second exposure should be 16 
seconds and that exposure will cover all 
possibilities from 4 seconds to a minute. 
The third exposure should be a 1/16 of a 
second and this one covers all possibil- 
ities from 1/64 of a second to % second. 
Thus, with just three shots, you will 
have covered the whole range of possible 
correct exposures from 1/64 second to a 
full minute. 

If you are reasonably sure that the 
correct exposure is bound to be within 
a smaller range than this, you can as- 
sume a smaller latitude for the film and 
calculate your three exposures accord- 


ingly. 
Unt 


with a folding camera having a short-wire re- 
lease, is to hold a piece of black cardboard in 
front of the lens while you open the shutter. 
Wait a few seconds for the vibrations to die out 
and then remove the cardboard. If you are care- 
ful not to touch the camera with it or the hand 
that holds it, you will have no more trouble of 
this kind.—A. P. L. 


Film Torn in Camera 


Question: Lately I have been having trouble 
with winding the film in my camera. The last 
two rolls stuck badly when I turned the key and 
they were frayed along the edges when they 
came back from the photo finisher. What could 
be the trouble?—C. S. T., Que. 


Answer: Most trouble with film jamming or 
fraying such as you mention is caused by not 
starting the paper leader squarely in the middle 
of the take-up spool. In order to prevent trou- 
ble with edge fog, caused by light leaking down 
between the flanges of the spool and the edges of 
the film and its paper backing strip, the paper 
must fit tightly. If you start the paper off-center, 
it tends to ride up on the flange of the spool, 
carrying the film itself out of line and causing 
the frayed edges of which you complain. Never 
close the camera until you are absolutely cer- 
tain that the paper leader is tracking properly. 
—A. P. L. 


Developer Trouble 


Question: I have been developing my own 
films with good results some of the time, but 
often a roll is developed so strongly that it 
makes very harsh prints or comes out so thin 
that the pictures are unpleasantly flat. I use a 
tank and make sure the temperature of the de- 
veloper is right each time. What can cause the 
irregular effect?—K. D., N. J. 


Answer: Flat, underdeveloped films may be 
caused by using the developer too long. Another 
often unsuspected cause of under or overdevel- 
opment in amateur work lies in the degree of ag- 
itation the tank receives. If, for example, it 
takes, say, 15 minutes to develop a film to the 
proper density with no agitation at all, the same 
results will be obtained in from 7 to 10 min- 
utes if the developer is violently agitated 
throughout the process. To get uniform results 
in tank development you must make sure that 
the developer is at the correct temperature and 
turn it over and shake it at the same definite in- 
tervals each time.—A. P. L. 
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What a priceless movie— 
yet it cost less than a dime! 





A sudden flush from cover... 
a perfect hit. What wouldn’t 
you give for such a thrilling 
movie, with you in the prin- 
cipal role. Yet you can now 
make movies like this for less 
than 10¢.* 


a 
ya ae 


Movies now cost very little— 


. if you use a Ciné-Kodak Eight. For this amaz- 
ing little movie camera is doubly economical — 
it’s low in first cost, in film cost as well. 

Ciné-Kodak Eight uses an entirely new type 
of film which gives you four times as many 
movies per foot. A twenty-five foot roll of 
Ciné-Kodak Eight Film runs just as long on the 
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screen as 100 feet of any other home movie film. 
You can carry the Eight in your coat pocket 
and it’s as easy to use as a Brownie. Sturdy—it 
certainly can take it. Costs only $34.50. 
Check up on the Eight . . . let your dealer 
show you the movies it makes. Don’t let another 
hunt go by without a movie record ... Eastman 


Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y. 


* Ciné-Kodak Eight makes 20 to 30 movie 4 
scenes—each as long as the average scene a EIGHT 
in the news reels—on a roll of film cost- 
ing $2.25, finished, ready to show. 
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Save Money 


WHEN YOU | 


ut Up Your Boat 








































HE time to prepare for go- At the right, the skipper 

Tine into commission in the is touching up standing 

spring is before you pull rigging. He hopes to be 

your boat out of the water for the win- off by Decoration Day. 
ter. If you live in a private dwelling Below, the bad planking 
and your craft is small enough to hi- has been removed. This 
bernate in a sling in the garage or on important job should be 
horses in the cellar, you win the first done by a professional 


points of the game. 

Otherwise, it’s a wise stunt to de- 
vote a portion of your last month 
afloat to finding a boat yard within 
a convenient distance of your resi- 
dence. Since you'll be making sev- 
eral trips to and from the yard, you 
won't want to spend your leisure 
waiting for buses or traffic lights. 

If you propose to do much work 
on the old hooker, the best kind of 
shelter would be an open shed with 
a tight roof. This will insure plenty 
of light, good drying facilities, and 
will entail a minimum outlay for 
covering, and reduce the amount of 
time and labor necessary to remove 
and replace it. 

The amount of material and la- 
bor required properly to cover and 
protect a boat wintered outdoors 
involves an expenditure that is sel- 
dom justified except for those whose 





craft are too large to house. If you 
have a choice, it is wise to select a 
yard which provides individual lock- 
ers for the belongings of its patrons. 
It is also wise, when laying up, to 
remove from your boat everything not 
nailed down, making out in duplicate an 
inventory of the things removed. Sign 
the list you give the yard foreman and 











get his signature on your copy. : 
Before having your boat hauled out, j 
it is a good plan to obtain from the yard : 


a written estimate of the cost of haul- 
ing out, storage, and putting overboard, 
and a separate estimate on such repair : 
work as you wish the yard to do. Like : 
the rest of us, boat-yard proprietors are 
human, and there might be a material 
difference between an estimate, fur- 
nished while your boat is still afloat, 


Nie AR 








and one obtained after she is snugly i 
blocked up ashore. If the estimate is 2 
satisfactory, give the yard a typewritten 

and signed order for the work, itemiz- ; 


ing each job and the specified price. Ac- 

cept no lump amounts, and keep a copy 
of the order. Thereafter, while you’re 
in the boat yard keep your mouth shut. 
Whoever started the rumor that talk 
was cheap never had a bill of extras 
hung on him because he was conversa- 
tional in a boat yard. Don’t make any F 
suggestions to anyone but the foreman 
wo ~~. and make none to him if possible. If 
any point of difference comes up, refer 


Mending a deck and breaking the Sabbath. The assisting friends sincerely trust that the foreman to your written order. If 
their codperation will be remembered when the time for summer cruises has arrived you have overlooked some item, obtain 
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Just pulled out to wait for another summer 


a quotation on the work and give the 
yard a written order for it—never a 
verbal one. 

Boat yards sometimes do odd things. 
To save bending an easy curve while in- 
stalling a new exhaust line for me, one 
establishment used a 90-degree elbow. 
Another scraped and varnished a deck, 
completely overlooking my instructions 
to rip out and replace three strakes. My 
typewritten order, which reposed in the 
office safe, was all, in each case, that 
stood between me and a nice bill for ex- 
tras. 

If your boat is more than 20 ft. long, 
and your time is worth anything, it is 
wise to allow the yard to do the paint- 
ing and varnishing, and, unless you are 
a skilled mechanic, it is sheer folly to 
attempt any serious repairs. 

The only really satisfactory hospital 
for the engine is the shop of its builder, 
or the local sales agent. Anyone else is 
likely to tell you that the power plant 
of your boat is a bunch of junk but that 
he will see what he can do for you, at 
30 much per hour, but will not guaran- 
tee results. Anyway, your engine is en- 
titled to a trip to its old home town 
about every 3 years, to give its builder 
an opportunity to test its blood pressure. 

If you doubt this, try to imagine how 
long the motor in your car would last 
if you treated it as you do your marine 
engine. To duplicate conditions for the 
automobile engine, you’d have to store 

Jur car in a leaky-roofed garage with 
everal inches of water covering the 
floor. Each time you hosed it you’d play 
he stream over the motor. And you’d 
lways run it at open throttle uphill. 

If your boat is small, or you have 
plenty of leisure, it would be well to 
find out what the yard selected thinks 

out work done by owners on its 
premises.—E. T. Keyser. 
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It was over a half-century ago that Arthur Ellis went to work 
under his father in the granary of the distillery. He knows 
that only the richest of grain gets into Hiram Walker whiskey. 


In all my 54 years here... 
we've used nought but the finest rye” 


Some of the old-timers around the dis- 
tillery could tell you why our bonded 
whiskies are of such level excellence. 
They know Hiram Walker’s strictness at 
every step of the process.... They know 
that good whiskey must be good from 
the start, and that age will make it better. 

























Hiram Walker’s De Luxe Straight Rye 


We start with what we have learned about whiskey in 77 years’ 
experience. We take the choicest of Michigan rye, and grind 
it between French millstones, now 55 years in use. After the 
distilling, we put the rich liquor away in special casks made 
of fine-grained oak, cut from the north side slopes of the Ozark 
Mountains, in Arkansas. Our Hiram Walker’s De Luxe Straight 
Rye slumbers in the wood at least six years, then it is bottled 
in bond under the stamp of the Canadian Government. Try 
it ... and let your taste tell you whether we have made good 


rye. Distilleries at Walkerville, Ontario, and Peoria, Illinois. 


> BONDED 
WHISKIES 
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1 | FEATURES 


Power increased 

10 per cent 

Hooded Engine 
Engine floated in 
rubber 


Rubber cushioned 
steering 





Rubber cushioned 
propelier 





ae Ready, right now, Dri pan carries 
for your remaining ( > boar 
1935 fishing trips — Balanced - grip 
the advanced 1936 on hoo 
Lever-type car- 


Evinrude FISHER- 
MAN! To the famed 
dependability of this 
tremendously popular 
model have been added new smartness of per- 
formance and appearance — new power for 


buretor adjust 
ment 
Lever-type 
Primer 
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bigger loads and faster speeds — mew rubber | 


mountings that isolate every source of vibra- 
tion—nine new features that add amazingly 
to convenience and performance. 
Fishermen everywhere will want literature on 
this new 1936 Fisherman, the new Weedless 
Fisherman, and the sensational $55 Sportsman 
— weighs only 24% Ibs. 
Write today! Address — <qnte Ar 
OUTBOARD MOTORS ,& sao 
CORPORATION, 4110 N. ad 
27th Street, Milwaukee = 
7) 
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PORTABLE! 
FAST— 
140 Ft. 4 
sot BB 


NEW ICE-BOAT 


Built in 3 Days at 
AMAZING LOW COST! 


, Build this new, sensational *‘front- 

steering’ Mead ICE-YACHT in 3 
days at home from complete knock- 
down Kit at lowest cost ever! No 
experience needed. This beautiful 
““BATWILNG IV" outspeeds bigger 
oats - carries 140 feet of sail es 
seats 2 comfortably . . . dismantles 
in 3 minutes for auto travel .. . re- 
| assembles in 5. Nothing else like it! 

lso otor Sleds \i-Yaks, Sail- 
boats. RUSH 10c for illustrated lit- 
erature, 


MEAD GLIDERS, 15 So. Market, Dept. 10-L, CHICAGO 





FOLDING 
PUNCTURE 
PROOF 
CANVAS 
BOATS 
Light. easy to handle. no leaks or repairs; carry by hand and on 
auto; aafe for family; all sizes; non-sinkable. stronger than wood; 
used by U. 8. and foreign governments. Awarded First Prise at 
Chieago and St. Louis World's Fair. Catalog 


KALAMAZOO CANVAS BOAT CO. 
490 Harrison St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 











Mention Outdoor Life when 


writing to Advertisers 


















Water - Proof, Genuine Pac Moccasin, Hand 
Sewed, Made to Measure. A pound or two 
lighter than the average boot; easy to put on and 
e off; no hooks to catch. Ankle strap holds 
boot in place, and also acts as ankle support. 
Write for measure blank and Footwear Catalog. 
GOKEY COMPANY 

Dept.15 St. Paul, Minnesota 
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Boat Kinks 


OUTDOOR LIFE PAYS CASH FOR ALL KINKS ACCEPTED 


Avoiding Magneto Trouble 


| HAVE always had starting trouble 
with the magneto. Sometimes I would 
have a spark, and at other times none. 
Rather than go to the expense of hav- 
ing the magneto repaired, I made up 
my mind to convert my outboard motor 
from a magneto ignition to one using a 
heavy-duty battery. A good battery cost 
only $1.50 and lasted the entire season 
with no further trouble. There were 
but two wires to change, one from the 
coil to the battery and the other from 
the battery to the insulated breaker 
point. Spark-plug wires remain the 
same.—P. G. Fredericksen, Calif. 


Bottom Paint 


OAT bottoms, painted with ordinary 

paints or with marine paint that 
was intended for the top sides, are 
not always protected. Peeling, scraping, 
cracking, with consequent costly renew- 
als, frequently result. A good bottom 
paint must be resistant to constant wa- 
ter immersion, adhering firmly under 
all conditions. It must be hard and pre- 
sent a smooth surface. 

As a general, all-around bottom paint 
for small craft, such as sail boats, hy- 
dros, runabouts, outboards, and small 
cruisers, the following home-mixed com- 
bination is highly satisfactory: 8 oz. 
powdered copper or bronze; 1 qt. spar 
varnish. 

These ingredients should be mixed 
thoroughly and stirred constantly while 
applying. 


ANCHOR ROPE 
TIED TO PAINTER 
gWiTH CORD 


100 FT. 


|| Sag ' 






An Anchor Accessory 


HANDY accessory for the anchor of 
a small inboard or outboard motor 
boat consists of a piece of %-in. rope, 
15 or 20 ft. long, with the anchor securely 
fastened on one end and a wooden float 


on the other. When you have beached 
the boat and wish to leave it for a 
while, tie the float end of the anchor 
rope to the boat’s painter, which should 
be at least 100 ft. long, with a strong 
piece of cord. Then, holding a coil or 
two of the painter in one hand, push the 
boat out into deep water and give a 
quick pull on the painter. This pulls the 
anchor off the bow along with the rest 
of the painter. With the other end of 
the painter securely tied to something 
solid on shore, the boat is safely an- 
chored in deep water. 

When you wish to go aboard again 
simply pull the boat and the anchor 
rope in by the painter. If by any chance 
the anchor should hang up on the bot- 
tom, a hard pull will break the cord 
between the float and the painter so 
that you can bring the boat to shore. 
It is then a simple matter to go out to 
the float and retrieve the anchor.— 
Geo. F. Corbin, Alaska. 


- Answers #0 Boating fans - 


Eliminate Rolling 


Question: I wonder if you could help me 
solve my problem in relation to my boat. I have 
a 30 ft. x 8 ft. 6 in. x 2 ft. 6 in. motor cabin 
cruiser, made by Palmer Bros., Cos Cob, Conn. 
This boat tapers down from amidships to about 
4 ft. 6 in. at the stern water line. When anchored 
or drifting, she rolls considerably in a little 
rough water. I have been told to have rolling 
chucks put on, but all differed as to the size of 
the chucks and where to place same. Some say 
to place the chucks at the running waterline. 
This I have been informed, will cause a splash 
of water when drifting and, if placed below the 
waterline, it will slow up the speed of the boat, 
and place a heavy strain on it. These things I 
wish to avoid, if possible, and still take as much 
roll as possible out of the boat. If you advise 
rolling chucks will you kindly give size and 
thickness, and where same are to be placed. You 
may have some other method that will take the 
roll out of my boat.—A. M. D., New York. 


Answer: In reply to your query concerning 
the excessive rolling you have experienced in 
your cabin motor cruiser, I would say that this 
is partly inherent in the design, although it may 
be lessened to a great extent by the correct plac- 
ing “of bilge keels on your hull. These are the 
same as rolling chucks. 

Before we take up the placing of bilge keels, 
however, what about the location of ballast or 
equipment aboard your hull? Has anything been 
moved since the hull was purchased from the 
builders? For instance, have any large water 
or gas tanks been moved from one end of the 
hull to the other? Sometimes much can be done 
by experimenting to relieve excessive rolling. 
Although ballast may be shifted from place to 
place, do not add any near the keel, since this 
usually only defeats its own purpose. 


The correct size of bilge keels for your hull 
should be 15 ft. long, 5 in. wide, constructed of 
lumber, standard yard size 134 in. thick. The 
keels may have to be cut from wide planks to 
conform to the shape of your hull. These keels 
should follow the streamlines of your hull, or 
with the hull fitted out for cruising with all 
weights aboard, the keels should be parallel with 
the trim waterline, to obtain the least resistance 
to forward motion of the boat. If correctly 
placed there will be no appreciable loss in 
speed.—W. J. 


Plans for 24-ft. Boat 


Question: I wish to build a boat similar to 
the 14-ft. rowboat described in a recent issue, 
but on a larger scale, say 22 to 24 ft. I under- 
stand I can procure 24-ft. cypress. I want a boat 
for my family fishing on waters which are some- 
times unexpectedly rough. 

I will need a motor in it and have considered 
a converted Model T Ford engine. I know that 
boats of similar construction have been made. 
There may be a problem in regard to an in- 
board motor in such a shallow-draft boat but be- 
lieve I should be happier with it, especially for 
trolling. I have used an outboard extensively 
but prefer to have a clutch and reverse gear if 
this would not cost too much.—A. R. A., II. 


Answer: It would not be advisable to at- 
tempt to enlarge the design of the 14-ft. row- 
boat. There are many designs available that 
should fulfill your requirements. 

A Ford Model T motor is not the best to con- 
vert for marine use. It would be much better to 
purchase a Model A motor and convert it. 
Everything considered, however, a used marine 
motor in good condition would give far better 
performance and economy than any converted 
auto motor.—W. J. 
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Mountain Sheep Round-Up 


(Continued from page 21) 


height of about 10 feet. On either side 
of an opening, extended woven-wire 
fences, forming a triangular run. One 
fence lay parallel to the road; the other 
ran up into the rim rocks. Our plan was 
to drive the sheep down from a steep, 
high cliff, so that they would run around 
the lower part of the cliff and into the 
wings of the corral. It seemed very easy. 

The ten of us walked about half a mile 
up the road, climbed the hill and started 
to encircle the sheep as they fed on the 
ridge. We stood only about 30 yards 
apart but the sheep, when they became 
aware of our presence, slipped through 
the line. They fairly flew through the 
air, keeping perfect step with each other 
as they bounded over crags and sharp 
rocks—a beautiful and rare sight. 

Despite the number which had escaped, 
there were still plenty of sheep in front 
of us. We began to close in, breathlessly 
afraid that they, too, would elude us. 
As we crawled, climbed and stumbled 
over the rocks, the agile, wary creatures 
were all around us. Instead of going in 
the direction we thought they would, 
they dashed past us and in less than 2 
minutes gained their freedom. 

After crawling down over the rocks to 
the upper wing of the corral, we found 
that every one of the sheep—and there 
must have been 250, at least—had es- 
caped us. 

The doctor and I lay down at the end 
of the wing, too exhausted, cold and mis- 
erable to speak. 

As we lay there, 
shouted: “Hey, doc! 
move!” 

We plastered ourselves flat against the 
ground and squirmed around to see what 
was happening. About 50 feet below us 

it is still a mystery how they ever got 
there—stood a bunch of sheep. We were 
so excited we didn’t dare to whisper. 

In the next few minutes, which seemed 
like hours, the other men worked up 
around the sheep in a fan-shaped forma- 
tion. The end of the corral wing was 
against the cliff, so we were forced to 
climb over the fence, another ordeal. Aft- 
er a long time, we began to close in on 
the sheep, working them down toward 
the corral. 


some one below 
Lie down! Don’t 


HEN the sheep found they were sur- 

rounded, they made frantic efforts to 
escape and steadfastly refused to move 
toward the corral. After they had milled 
restlessly around for quite some time 
and seemed to realize that they were 
caught, one of the more desperate sheep 
began to butt the wing fence. He would 
run back about 100 feet, lower his head, 
and make a dash for the fence. Then on 
hitting it, he would bounce back like a 
rubber ball. Taking their cue from this 
animal, the other sheep tried again and 
again to batter down the fence. 

At least, one sheep began to run into 
the corral and out again. The others 
stood by, watching his antics, apparently 
puzzled by their predicament. Then a 
few more went in. The man who had 
been assigned to close the gate by pulling 
a long wire was growing nervous. 

Finally every sheep was in the pen. 
The gate shut. We had them trapped. 

The sheep tore around the corral, look- 
ing for an escape. The pen was built like 
a buck fence, with the lower 6 feet per- 
pendicular and the upper 4 feet slant- 
ing inward. The sheep jumped at the 
fence, time after time, hooked their front 
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feet over the top, then lost their balance 
and fell backward. 

The problem of getting the sheep into 
the crates, in which they were to be 
transported, now confronted us. We de- 
cided to lasso them as we were accus- 
tomed to do with horses in a corral. 
Sheep, however, were a new problem. 
No sooner had we started to rope them 
than they began to buck around. They 
were so quick and nimble that they 
slipped right through the looped, light- 
weight ropes before we could draw them 
up. By tireless effort we at last suc- 
ceeded. When we had them roped, we 
backed a truck up to the fence, cut an 
opening in the poles and put hay in the 
bottom of each crate. 


VEN now the sheep were not com- 

pletely licked, although they lay on 
their sides and did not try to escape from 
the crates. Every time we approached 
them they ground their teeth and made 
a queer, squeaking noise. 

As we selected none but young sheep 
which would be suitable for breeding 
purposes our first drive netted us only 
seven animals. 

We made another drive in the after- 
noon but not a sheep was captured. The 
next morning we went out again, with 
some extra men we had picked up, and 
headed farther back on the ridge. But 
no matter where the sheep were when 
we came upon them, they fled up into 
aigh, rough country when they saw or 
got wind of us. 

Just as we started our drive, several 
hundred elk filed through the narrow 
draw and we were forced to wait until 
they disappeared. We couldn’t help but 
wonder what would happen if, by mis- 
take, they started through our trap. 
Doubtless our corral would disappear as 
quickly as had most of our sheep. 

When we got up into the valley we dis- 
covered at a distance, a man on a white 
horse ambling aimlessly along. When- 
ever he came in sight of sheep, they im- 
mediately made for the high, inaccessible 
rocks, beyond our reach. It was easy 
enough now to tell why we were finding 
few sheep. Evidently the natives were 
doing their best to keep them. 

We got close to no sheep during the 
morning and at noon went to Jackson 
for lunch. 

We decided we could get no more 
sheep by trying to drive them. We 
would have to wait until some of them 
came down near the corral to graze. We 
shipped by truck across the mountains 
to Sheridan the seven we had captured. 
They stood the trip well, not one suffer- 
ing any bad effects. 

A few days later, after Dr. Schunk and 
I got home, Pearson wired us that 13 
more sheep had been trapped and were 
on their way. We now had our 20. 

We turned them loose about 20 miles 
west of Sheridan, in the Big Goose Can- 
yon. They seem quite contented in their 
new home and, the last time we visited 
them, they had moved only a short dis- 
tance from the spot at which they had 
been released. With these animals under 
our protection, we hope that in a few 
years every visitor to our mountains will 
have an opportunity to see these beauti- 
ful animals silhouetted against the sky 
line or leaping from rock to rock. 

Then it will no longer seem odd that 
these mountains came to be called “the 
Big Horns.” 
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Here’s Why You Keep Warm and Dry 
FETS r 


lOO % WATER PROOF 


You could play a fire-hose on my Buck Skein and 
though the force of water would knock you over, not 
a drop could seep thru. “Bone dry" waterproofing 
done by DuPont. 








Rear Admiral Byrd chose Buck Skein on his flight to 
the South Pole. Whether worn in the fierce gales of 
the Antarctic, or for hunting, fishing or working, 
Buck Skein willkeep you warm. 





A fan, or even an airplane propeller fails to blow out 
a lighted candle protected by Buck Skein. This test 
proves Buck Skein stops the wind. 





AIR- FLOW 


In fact Buck Skein has a patented feature found in 
no other jacket. Even the seams are sealed tight to 
keep you dry. It is ventilated for comfort: The slit 
in the pocket allows fresh air to circulate. This vent 
also permits your hand to reach inside without open- 
ing jacket. 


What a buy! What a bargain! Buck Skein prices were 
never lower. Go to your dealer now. Ifhe is all sold out 
mail me this coupon with your check or money order. 
You'll get your Buck Skeins prompto. Carrying 


charges prepaid. 
ges prep Bac Sec Tre. 


LUSTBERG, NAST & CO., Inc., Makers 
212 Fifth Ave., Dept. D-10, New York City 
See that I get my Jacket as checked below: 

Jacket pictured above with Slide $5.50 0 


Colors:**Honey Brown”) or “Arctic Blue”"Q) 

SPEER .,. -.<a.boshaceks~sdal, bepeeipa 

Here’s my check © or money order 0 
(Your money refunded if not satisfied) 
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An Easy W 


Tire simple method will make 

the work of butchering killed 

game less distasteful and 
unpleasant. It will also help to keep the 
meat sweet and avoid the objectionable 
taste sometimes detected in carelessly 
handled venison. 

If the deer is dead when discovered, it 
is useless to stick it because dead ani- 
mals seldom bleed from the throat. 
Open the abdominal cavity at once. This 
is the best kind of bleeding you can 
possibly effect. If the animal is only 
stunned or badly wounded, finish it off 
with a head or spine shot. Then, if you 
wish, you can stick it by entering your 
knife at the point of breast, just ahead 
of the breastbone. Work the knife’s 
point back and forward several inches 
to sever the big arteries. Never stick by 
sawing across an animal’s throat. This 
ruins the head or cape for mounting. 

Be sure that the animal is really dead 
before you stick it. There are cases on 
record of seemingly dead bucks mirac- 
ulously reviving after the knife entered, 
and making a serious attack upon the 
hunter. 

If on a slope, twist the head to one 
side before sticking, so that the throat 
points downhill. The blood then flows 
away from the carcass and cannot soil 
the hide. 

When bleeding ceases, move the car- 
cass several feet away from the bloody 
ground. Turn it part'y over on the back 
and cut through the belly on the center 
line from the ribs to the base of the 
tail. Be careful not to cut into the 
paunch. When you reach the genitals, 
tie with a short string and clean sur- 
rounding hair carefully with grass, 
leaves, or snow. 

Cut carefully around the penis and 
anus, freeing them from the aperture 
through the pelvic arch and draw them 
back through it so they can be removed 
with the paunch and intestines. Now 
reach up toward the neck and pull down 
the gullet, tie it shut, and cut off below 
the string. Roll the carcass over on one 
side, with the opened belly pointing 
downhill if possible, and pull out paunch 
and intestines. This is usually all the 
dressing needed on the spot. You have 
eliminated the contents of the abdom- 

! inal cavity which weigh a good deal. 
The rest of the work can be finished in 
camp unless transporting the carcass is 
too difficult. In the latter case, finish 
dressing and quarter the meat before it 
is moved. 

Clean away any blood clots with your 
knife. Also cut off any pieces of badly 
bloodshot tissue. Some hunters carry 
a piece of clean cloth to wipe out the 
abdominal cavity after it is emptied. 
Crisp snow will serve, if available. Snow 
is also handy to rub away blood which 
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might stain the head if allowed to dry. 
Be careful to keep loose hairs out of 
the meat. 

If you must leave the carcass before 
moving it to camp, prop the cavity open 
with several short sticks to let the meat 
begin to cool at once. A deer’s hide is 
left on to protect the meat and, since 
the hide slows up the escape of natural 
body heat, you must allow the carcass 
plenty of time to cool and become firm 
before you attempt to quarter it. Re- 
member that meat spoils more quickly 
from animal heat than from that of the 
sun. A deer that has first been properly 
cooled can be transported for a longer 
period in warm weather without spoil- 
ing, than one shipped before the meat 
has been properly cooled. 


ay to Dress Your Deer 


At home or at camp, you finish the 
dressing job by splitting the false ribs 
alongside the breastbone. Open the car- 
cass up between shoulders, cut the dia- 
phragm loose at the sides and back and 
reach up into the neck to sever the gul- 
let and windpipe as close to the head as 
possible. Then pull them down. The 
lungs and heart now come free easily. 

To quarter a deer, split the backbone 
down its center from tail to neck with 
a saw or sharp ax. Then cut each of the 
halves across at the second rib from the 
rear. This gives four easily handled 
quarters from which you can take the 
different cuts of venison without hag- 
gling the meat. 

Some hunters prefer to hang the deer 
before it is dressed. This is somewhat 





| OR roasting meat, the primitive 

| Indians of the Northwest use an 
interesting method that is seldom 
seen nowadays, since most Indians 
are now supplied by traders with 
the modern and indigestion-produc- 
ing frying pan. I think that all but 
the older hunters are entirely unfa- 
miliar with the stunt. I have used it 
for 35 years, and certainly it pro- 
duces, when the meat originally is 
fairly tender, more tasty meat 
than any other method that I know 
of. 

Cut a stick about 2 ft. long and 
sharpen both ends. If the stock is 
green roast it until the sap is dried 
out. Otherwise the sap may soak 
into the meat and flavor it unpleas- 
antly. Cut your meat in round 
chunks about the size of a baseball, 
and skewer them on the stick. Be- 








How the Indians Roast Their Meat 


tween each chunk of meat place a 
much smaller chunk of fat or ba- 
con. Stick one end in the ground 
close to a rather high fire. Incline 
the “totem pole” of meat so that 
its entire length will be close to the 
blaze and turn and lean it from 
time to time so that all pieces roast 
evenly on all sides. Regulate the 


fire and the turning and leaning 
so that the meat roasts rather 
quickly. It will then be slightly 


charred outside but rare in the in- 
terior. The juice from the fat or 
bacon will keep the meat from dry- 
ing out and add to its tastiness. 
The stick can be handled easily if 
grasped close to the ground where 
it will not be hot. Season meat with 
salt when three fourths roasted. 
You will find that you can eat half 
a dozen pieces.—_Townsend Whelen. 
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more convenient, 
but one man has 
considerable diffi- 
culty in lifting a 
fair-sized buck so 
that its head clears 
the ground. It can 
be done if you find 
a sapling springy 
enough to be bent 
at the top by your 
weight. Tie the deer 
to the top of the 
small tree and let 
the latter spring up. 
This usually lifts 
the carcass a foot 
or two at one end. 
By cutting several 
stout poles with 
forks at their tops To skin out a head 
and using them al- or cape, cuts should 
ternately, you can  bemadeas indicated 
push and prop up by the dotted lines 
the carcass until it 

swings free. 

Inexperienced hunters who fear they 
may soil and spoil the head can cut it 
off, severing the neck close to the shoul- 
ders at the very start. 

The field care necessary to save the 
deer’s head for mounting is very simple 
and the only extra equipment needed, 
other than your sharp skinning knife, 
is a small quantity of salt. Even the 
latter is not necessary in very dry cli- 
mates and during very cold, dry weath- 
er, although personally I always prefer 
to use a little salt in the ears, about 
the horns, and in skinned-out legs. If 
you have any doubts about salting, just 
remember that salt does no harm and 
by using it you play safe. It might be 
wise to write to your taxidermist and 
get his advice on just how he prefers 
to have the head handled in the field. 

To skin out a head or cape, cut along 
the top of the neck from the top of the 
shoulders up to the base of the head. 
From the head, make a V cut running 
out to each horn. Then make a circular 
cut around the neck at the shoulder. 
One of the most common mistakes is to 
cut the neck skin too short. Always 
sever it close to the shoulder and to the 
rear of the breast. A short cape seldom 
looks as well mounted or appears as 
natural as a head with a longer neck 
skin. Cut around each horn carefully 
and pry loose the skin about them with- 
out slitting the skin. Sever the ears 
close to the skull and remove the meat 
at the base of each. Now skin out the 
skull, working downward from the ears. 
3e especially careful when you reach 
the eyes. Preserve the eyelids. Use 
your left hand as a guide on the out- 
side of the skin to feel your work as 
you cut. 

Cut the lips close to the bone and 
leave the inside of the lips attached to 
the hide. Pass the knife between the 
outer skin and the inner mucous lining 
of the lips and dress the cut with salt. 

Turn the cape inside out and go over 
it with your knife to remove all loose 
flesh and fat. Don’t work in the sun or 
near a fire. Turn the ears inside out 
if you can and salt them liberally so 
salt reaches to the roots of the hairs. 
Salt the entire cape, roll up for 2 hours, 
then resalt, stretch, and dry. Spread 
out the folds so that the air circulates 
freely over every inch of surface and 
hang in a cool, shady spot to dry. 

If the weather is bad for drying, re- 
place the damp salt,each morning with 
dry. Examine frequently for “soft” 
spots. Shave these down, thinning the 
skin with your knife, and rub salt well in. 

Blood spots of course were wiped or 
washed off as (Continued on page 55) 
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Warm Woolen Clothes for 
Cold Weather Hunters 
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ON the move or watchfully still and “taking it”, let it 
freeze, snow or rain ... in the Maine woods or the 
Rockies, your warm Woolrich Hunting Clothes will give 
you solid comfort. You get protection, long seasons of 
wear and the additional satisfaction of looking and be- 
ing dressed right. For more than a hundred years Woo!l- 
rich has been making hunting clothes for everybody, 
from backwoodsmen to the owners of private hunting 
preserves. Doing the whole job, from carding, spinning, 
weaving the wool to tailoring the finished garments. 
And providing clothes for the wearers to be proud of. 
You will find this No. 503 Woolrich Mackinaw Hunting 
Coat suits perfectly. Plenty of shoulder room, yet smartly 


styled. Plenty of weight and length without being cumbersome. Plenty 
of pockets, including muff pockets, big side-opening game pocket. Wrist 
warmers and adjustable cuffs; big button-up collar. Completely lined 


with warm, wind-proof duvetyn. Other styles and fabrics to choose from. 





(Below) No. 96 Woolrich Hunting 
Shirt in black and white plaid, and No. 
176 in small black and shies check with 
separating zipper front. 100% pure 
virgin wool, pre-shrunk. Many other 
styles. 


FOR HUNTING 


e 


CLOTHES 


No. 1943B Woolrich 
Mackinaw Lace Leg 
Breeches (shown at left) is 
full cut with hookless-fastened fly 
and knee. Best sporting goods stores 
sell Woolrich Hunting Clothes. Call 
at your store and see these and other 
warm, weather-proof, smart Woolrich 
styles. 


WOOLRICH WOOLEN MILLS 
(Est. 1830) 
For FREE CATALOG John Rich & Bros. 
write us direct. Dept. O WOOLRICH, PENNA. 














































HAND SEWED 
TO YOUR INDIVIDUAL 
MEASURE 


Draw the chepe of your foot 
on a special order blank, 
we'll gladly send you... 
take it to your dealer or mail 
it back to us .. . and Russell 
craftsmen will make you a 
pair of boots that will give 
you a new conception of what 
true moccasin comfort really 
means. 


Have you ever walked “on air”? Have you ever 
worn a pair of boots that feel as light as bed- 
room slippers ... yet give you the protection of 
a full-fledged boot? Then get next to a pair of 
these “Bird Shooters.”” At surprisingly low cost, 
we'll make a pair for you... hand sewed to your 
individual measure. Never before 
has a more practical boot been 
designed for the upland hunter 
‘ . and, incidentally, for the 
bait-casting fisherman. Non-slip 
soles assure positive footing. 9” 
height and true moccasin con- 
struction assure featherweight 
comfort. 


W. C. RUSSELL MOCCASIN CO. 


928 Wisconsin St. 
Berlin, Wisconsin 
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WRITE FOR 
THIS CATALOG 


Write for a copy 
of our 32-page cata- 
log in colors show- 
ing the 1 line of 
Russell Moccasins 
. +» also price list 
lf-measuring 
lank. 
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URE, you need protection from 
the cold. But you don’t need heavy, 
bulky clothing that slows you up and 


weights you down. Wear Duofold. 
Its ingenious fabric in two thin layers 
with air space between provides 
warmth without weight. Inner layer 
all soft cotton for constant ease and 
comfort. Outer layer contains wool 
for warmth and protection. It insu- 


lates as no other underwear can. - 
try a suit On your next — Sol 
leading men’s wear retailers = 


where. Men’s unions $3.00 and up, 
2 piece $1.75 up. Other styles priced 
proportionately. Slightly higher west 
of Rockies. 

DUOFOLD, INC. ¢ MOHAWK, N. Y. 


g Duofold % 


Health Underwear Z, 


Made in all styles— from 
shirts and shorts to full 
length one-piece suits... . 
You'll like Duofold in the 
briefer models for general 
“in town” wear. 
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AMAZING INVENTION— New Radi- 
ant Heater. Burns 96% air. 
Makes its own gas. No piping. 
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7 wee Noinstallation. Gives roomful 
ants re of clean, healthful, oe trating heat, 
ee . like sunshine, for 1'4 cents an hour. 
Hotter than gasorele ctricit ,at 1-10th 
the cost. Easy to light an “operate. 
No smoke. No soot or ashes. No odor. 
surtalto—cere * it anywhere. Low 
priced. Guaranteed 
NTS! '30-DAYS’ TRIAL 
AGE Liberal Offer. Try it 30 days 
Make bi8| at our expense. Write atonce 
mey. eW | for special, introductory, low-price 
= sjan. Write | offer and no-risk trial Send today. 
easy ple territory | nity No obligation, 
bry ‘Outfit Offer THE AKRON LAMP CO. 


1330 High Street, Akron, Ohio 








Ozark Quail for My Memory Book 


(Continued from page 13) 


happily laid the beautiful, brown body, 
which still palpitated, in my hand. 

We got together about that time, and 
started east in a line. 

A single burst out beyond a thicket. 
Somebody at my right cut loose. Leaves 
across my front dribbled down, plainly 
disclosing the path of the shot charge. 
Wings fluttered in death agony. Jimmie 
came running, heard the flutter, disap- 
peared in the timber, and reappeared 
presently, quail in mouth. 

“Nice shot, Jess,” came Don’s voice. 
“You got him just in time, I was all 
ready to salt his tail.” 

We found a new covey 200 yards from 
our starting place in a cut-over clearing 
where thigh-high oak sprouts, with 
leaves on them, grew thickly in spots. 

I heard them clucking and rustling 
leaves while Jimmie was busy some- 
where at my left. I warned the boys, 
Don whistled his dog in. Watching 
Jimmie find and point the quail which 
we knew were there is another delightful 
memory I have pigeonholed away. 

That was a huge covey—two or more 
broods gathered together, we afterward 
reckoned, 35 or 40 of them. 

They fairly swarmed out. I chose one 
on my side that went straight from me. 
It fell at the foot of a tree in plain sight. 
I shifted right, gave an angling bird a 
short lead, and it landed in some brush 
at the base of another tree. 

While I did this, a big battle raged 
around me. I had an eye-corner glimpse 
of Lute sending a hen, that tried soaring 
as it swung right, spinning over and 
over. Don fired across my front and shot 
the tail off a rooster not 6 feet from the 
bird I was shooting at. 

When the war was all over and that 
rise was history, we gathered up 10 birds. 


HREE of the 10 were mine, although 

one well-versed in the laws pertaining 
to personal property would contend with 
me that my title to one of them was 
somewhat clouded. 

I have told you about two of the three. 
After the shooting had ceased, and Jim- 
mie was busily hunting dead, my first 
quail, which had fallen in the open, be- 
gan fluttering. I started to retrieve it. 
Halfway there a small brown hen, which 
had lain hidden throughout the bom- 
bardment, arose so near me that her 
wings fanned my leg. 

The rest of the boys were laughing so 
hard at me that they all missed the quail. 
Perceiving this, I killed it and put it in 
my pocket. 

Some of this covey scattered in a 
rocky field, well grown up with the usual 
oak sprouts. Jimmie had them when I 
arrived upon the scene, and Don and 
Jess stood, guns ready, poised for action. 

We had some very satisfactory shoot- 
ing there, I recall. Two birds left Jim- 
mie’s nose at the snap of my shutter. I 
ducked and Jess took the one that came 
my way. Don dead-centered the other as 
it cut back in a wide circle. 

Jimmie retrieved, and, at Don’s direc- 
tion, scoured the nearby brush. He 
scented something 25 feet from his for- 
mer find. He wheeled abruptly left, eased 
softly into a leafy clump, and halfway in, 
pointed, left front foot lifted, every mus- 
cle tense. 

Six trees grew out of that leafy clump, 
as scattered trees do grow on many 


Rear hill farms. Three were near me, 





and chree were well beyond Jimmie. Don 
waded in and routed the quail Jimmie 
pointed. I missed it in its swift swerve 
to take a tree on Don, and it lined out 
behind one of my trees. I dashed aside 
to try again. I came in the clear too late. 
Lute had done the deed. 

Turning to ask Jimmie to fetch, I 
found him holding another point 15 feet 
from his last location. Bringing the at- 
tention of the others to this, I began 
breaking brush in Jimmie’s direction. 


y= quail rose and went toward Lute. I 
snatched a hopeless try as one flashed 
past an opening between two of my three 
trees. Jess, still half-crouching, sent a 
nickel’s worth of powder and shot in its 
direction. The recoil pushed Jess into 
other and further peculiar positions. 
Don only wasted more ammunition when 
he joined in the affray, and Bill blazed 
away. 

Lute, last in the line of five, waited pa- 
tiently until the quail, which was his by 
rights all the time, reached the proper 
place, and with ease, and in nice form, 
completed the task. 

The sun sank and the chill of evening 
descended upon us. It would soon be 
dark, and I had a long night drive to 
make. 

Did I mind? I did not. We walked, 
laughing and chatting, back to our tur- 
keys with 3 wonderful hours of sport be- 
hind us, and with 26 quail in our pockets. 
And, while I changed clothing, cased my 
gun, and packed my automobile, Mrs. 
Bill, with typical Ozark hospitality, the 
superior of which I haven’t encountered 
in any man’s country, fried a dozen of 
those beautiful bobwhites to a crisp 
brown and we ate them in Bill’s big, 
homey kitchen. 

Then I started off into the black night. 
Chance had written another page for my 
book of memory. 


Eyes Rear 





A white-tail tarries for a quick look at 
the camera hunter before bounding away 
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SEVEN STRONG MEN, 

with a frightful racket, 
raise TO TEAR 

rown’s Beach Jacket. 

THEY YANKED AND PULLED; 

they cursed and heaved, 
BUT COULDN'T Sees 

the patented we 
— Ss WEARING ‘QUALITY 


the cloth, 
YET "IT CLINGS TO THE BODY, 
warm and soft; 
A FIRM PROTECTION 
from cold and w 
sone 4 sis LL 5-4 & SEASONED 
utdoorsman 
FOR PRACTICAL COMFORT 
all around wear,— 
INSIST ON BROWN’S— 
that they couldn't tear! 


SIZES 34 TO 50. FOUR STYLES IN COATS 
AND VESTS. INSIST ON THE GENUINE. 
IF YOUR DEALER DOESN'T CARRY THEM, 
WRITE US FOR ILLUSTRATED FOLDER. 





You need a genu- 
ine Brown’s Beach 
Jacket this winter. 
Ask your dealer for 
them by name. 





BROWN’S BEACH JACKET Co. 
DEPT. 510 WORCESTER, MASS. 














BE A LOG CABIN CRAFTSMAN 





BY ILD and furnish your own ~* 
abin or house in the coun- 
No expert help necessary. 

Our Cabin Portfolios ¢ le 

for ix cabins—1l to 

h. Complete, accurate 

rint instructions and list of 

all developed by practical cabin-builder 

20 year experience Also complete fire-place 

ns for amateurs and plan sheet, ‘‘How to Make 

I Cabin Furniture, Chairs, Hammocks, Tables, 

*."" Get the thrill of doing your own building and save hun 

f + ars. Set of 6 different cabin specifications, com 











Money back if not pleased. Dozens of artistic 
uilt by owners with these plans. 


DARNOCK CABIN CRAFT GUILD 
245 N. Park Ave. Buffaio, N. Y. 








DO" YOUR OWN DEVELOPING: PRINTING 
Saves Money: Lots of Fun 
COMPLETE OUTFIT O 

ae 


There is Pleasure and Profit in 

d photographic 
work.Outfit includes electric ruby 
lamp, developing = fixin, 

sary equip? poate 


joing your own 


Thousands to items at immense savings. 
CENTRAL roy a Cco., Est. 1899 
Dept. G-10 h Ave., Chicag: 











KEEP ON THE RIGHT ROAD! 


Have you ever taken the wrong 
road and driven many miles befor: 
discovering your mistake? This new 
AIRPLANE TYPE AUTO COM 
PASS constantly tells your direction 
of travel. Sticks to windshield. Bas« 
1%” diameter. ONLY $1.95 POST 
PAID. including Compensator 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
if your dealer cannot 
supply you, order direct. 
HULL MFG. CO., Dox 246-M, WARREN, OHIO 





m Dandy Cabin Trailer 
assy! Roomy! Easy to 

e at low 
dates 2 to 
ns and in- 
4, only $1.00— @ 
l diagrams, 













-B ALL PLANS AND INSTRUCTIONS FOR 1.00 
M mp trailers of any kind. Rush your dollar today! 
ail Dollar Bill to JIM DANDY, Box 125-F, Wausau, Wis. 
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Easy Way to Dress Deer 


(Continued from page 53) 


soon as you shot the animal, before you 
began to skin out the head. If blood is 
allowed to dry on the hair, it is very 
difficult to remove. To aid the taxider- 
mist, make and preserve measurements 
from the corner of the eye to the tip 
of the nose. 

Practically all taxidermists use papier- 
midché head forms and use only the top 
of the animal’s skull. It will do no 
harm, however, to preserve the entire 
skull if you have time. Clean off most 
of the meat, wash out the brain cavity 
and boil the skull an hour in fresh water 
If boiling is inconvenient, let the skull 
dry and then salt it well. 

If anything has damaged the neck or 
head of your trophy, you can save only 
the horns, sawing them off with the 
top of the cranium in one piece. Then 
your taxidermist will supply a cape and 
turn out a first-class job. 

Always ship your trophies by express, 
never by freight. Attach wooden or raw- 
hide tags, marked with your name and 
address. Tie the tags with thong or 
strings. Tin or wire is likely to leave a 
rust mark which cannot be removed. 
Wrap the head in burlap or a gunny- 
sack. Tack the necessary game-law tag 
on the outside of the crate or box and 
label the shipment “Perishable” and 
“Rush.”—Maurice H. Decker. 


¢ TRAIL QUERIES » 


Protection Against Snakes 


Question: Please state what one can wear in 
a snake area to protect the legs? I have always 
heard that rubber boots are impervious to snake 


fangs. Is this true? Are composition waders a 
protection? 
The Piute Indians wear leggings made of 


sheep skins, with the wool on the outside. These 
are said to give protection, but are very hot. 
In Florida, upland shooters wear long, compo- 
sition leggings, which are guaranteed to be 
snake proof. In Colorado some scientists, gath- 
ering rattlers, wore stovepipe over their heavy 
boots. 

Can snake fangs penetrate heavy shoes or put- 


tees?—G. H. R., Cal. 


Answer: Many hunters and fishermen depend 
on the common rubber wading boot, as well as 
on leather boots and puttee leggings for protec- 
tion against poisonous snakes. These garments 
turn the bites of the smaller reptiles successfully 
in most instances, but they are not positive pro- 
tection against the fangs of the largest, most 
powerful reptiles. The rubber boot has been 
successful because it does not fit tight against 
the leg. If a snake’s fangs do penetrate the rub- 
ber, they are not always able to reach the flesh 
to do damage. 

But the fact remains that big snakes can bite 
through common boots and waders. For this 
reason, the only sure protection is a special leg- 
ging, made of leather or composition, and lined 
with wire mesh. This is the only garment on 
which I would rely in badly infested areas.— 
M. H. D. 


Hard-Wood Trees 


Question: What kinds of trees make up the 
hard-wood group that is to be used in the de- 
hairing process described in “Practical Home 
Tanning and Fur Dressing? Can the ashes of 
the partly decayed and dead limbs of the trees 
be used?—E. M., Okla. 


Answer: The common hard woods are the 
oaks, hickory, maple, ash, osage orange, dog- 
wood, black haw, locust, crab apple, persimmon, 
mountain laurel, and elm. Ashes of these woods 
should work nicely in dehairing. Lacking any of 
these, use ashes from the most firm or solid 
wood you can secure. Ashes from decayed stuff, 
while not so good as the ash from solid dry 
wood, the sort that makes the best fuel, still may 
be used. A greater quantity may be necessary.— 
M. H. D 
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LEATHER 
GARMENTS 


SUASARTEEO 
LUTELY 
WATERPROOF 


Mid - Western 
Waterproof Leath- 
er Garments are 
guaranteed to be 
absolutely water- 
proof and to stay 
soft and pliable 
no matter how 
often exposed to 
wet weather. 
YOUR MONEY 
BACK if not 
100% satisfied. 





















HUNTING COAT 


Proven... the finest Iunt- 
ing Coat on the market. Made 
of Special Buffed Horsehide 
which undergoes a six months’ 
waterproofing and tanning 
Stays soft and pli- 


process 







able after being wet Licht 

in weight. Will give lifetime 

service. Lined with tough BREECHES 

denim. Windproof and 

warm. Dead marsh Most practical all- 
4 around hunting and 

grass color, Free arm fishing pants made. 

action Large blood- Makes perfect outfit 

proof game pocket. with leather Hunting 


Ideal for duck, rabbit Coat. Keeps your seat 
or bird hunting The and knees dry. Comfort- 
finest and most service- able in mild weather. 
Warm in cold weather. 
Burr-proof, Dead marsh 

rass color. Light 
weight; yet will wear 
‘like iron.’’ Expert tai- 
loring. Lined or unlined. 
Also full length pants. 


LEATHER 
SHIRT SHUNTING 
JACKET 


able hunting coat you 
can put on your back 

et the cost is surpris- 
ingly low An invest- 
ment that will pay life- 
long dividends. 





SHEEPSKIN 
VEST 





TRAP COAT RED MOLECAPE PARKA 





Write for Catalog 
The Mid-Western Line of 
of other outdoor 
including Shoot- 


fers scores 
garments 


ing Mitts, Woolskin Camp 
Shoes, Jackets, etc. Write 
for catalog showing full line, 
factory-direct prices and 


rder blank. 
BERLIN GLOVE COMPANY 
Dept. O 
Berlin, Wisconsin 
Manufacturers of Leather Goods for over 60 years. 



















































DEPEND UPON 


BALL-BAND 


FOR LONG WEAR 


The 
Oneida 


Theideal shoe for marsh- 
land or wet grass, for wet 
snow and mud. ISinches 
high; all rubber, water- 
proof to the top; light, 
flexible, and comfort- 
able. Special tough rub- 
ber top, long - wearing 
sole. Foot-torm last 
allows ample room for 
warm wool socks. Full-cut gusset permits 


lacing over trousers. 
The 


Gameluck 


A light and comfortable 
shoe that will withstand 
an amazing amount of 
punishment. The choice 
of experienced guides 
and hunters. The top is 
formed from one piece 
of best-quality, full-grain 
leather... the foot is of 
a special quality tough 

—-=—~" and flexible black or tan 
rubberto keep the feet warm and dry...crepe 
rubber sole, or special molded sure-grip sole. 


SEND FOR SPORTSMEN’S FOLDER 


This new folder will give you full in- 
formation about the special features 
found in Ball-Band boots and shoes for 
fishermen and hunters —the footwear 
with the famous Red Ball trade-mark. 


Mishawaka Rubber & Woolen Mfg. Co. 
496 Water St. Mishawaka,ind. 








~ 















Look for the Red Ball Trade-Mark 


BALL-BAND 


Leather Hunting Shoe 
Woolen 


Rubber Footwear 


Canvas 


Footwear 


Sport Shoes 







Enter Your 
Big-Game 
Trophies 


Cash Awards of Over 


$1,000 


Will Go To Winners In the 1935 


BIG-GAME HUNTERS’ 
NATIONAL CHAMPIONSHIPS 


OU, too, may be a winner—of cash, anaward certifi- 
cate for framing, a place on the 1935 Roll of 
Awards. Enter this famous annual competition! Write 
TODAY for 1934 report with pictures and measure- 
ments of winning heads of big game. We'll send entry 
blanks, shipping tags, instructions. 
The JAMES L. CLARK STUDIOS, Inc. 
Seulptor-Taxidermists 


285 Grand Concourse, 
=—=—— — 
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New York, N. Y. 














Two Tries for a Muskie 


(Continued from 


giant. Walt caught a glimpse of the 
fish. That settled it. Walt simply had 
to have that muskie. On the first cast, 
the muskie shot out of sight. Deter- 
mined, Walt kept Charlie there until 
dark, casting spoons and plugs. He 
raised many pike but not a muskie. 

Next day Walt went back with one of 
the guides. The muskie was on the job 
again in fairly shallow water near a 
dense growth of rushes. At first he 
seemed not to notice the lures and fi- 
nally swam away toward deep water. 
In the afternoon, Walt returned with 
his guide and tried every trick he knew. 
3ut his luck hadn't changed. 


AY after day it was the same story. 

Walt got so he wouldn't leave the bay 
from early morning until nightfall. Get- 
ting that muskie became an obsession. 
He’d sit long hours just waiting for the 
fish to show up. But it never did. He 
had to go home without it. 

From then until September he did 
nothing except worry about that big 
muskie. From time to time he would be 
seized with a deadly fear that some 
one would catch the fish before he got 
back. When the thought of this possi- 
bility became too painful, he would sit 
down and write to Charlie. Charlie 
would answer that no one had yet taken 
the muskie and Walt would feel relieved 
for a few days. Then, in the middle of 
September, Walt got a chance to return 
to Dead Man’s Portage. 

On his first day back, Charlie and he 
pulled into the muskie’s bay at day- 
break. They covered the entire bay but 
got no strikes. Charlie suggested that 
they give the bay a rest and come back 
later. Reluctantly Walt agreed. In an- 
other piece of water Walt caught two 
muskies, the larger weighing about 18 
pounds, but he released them both. By 
hook and crook, Charlie kept him from 
returning to the bay until the sun had 
almost set. 

Up to this point, Walt had told his 
story under virtual compulsion, but on 
the night when he approached the cli- 
max I couldn't have stopped him had I 
wanted to. As he described the battle 
he flung his arms around, twisted his 
body this way and that to make the 
telling more realistic. 

“Charlie stops the boat quite a way 
from the weeds,” Walt began. “I snap 
on the spotted, muskie spoon and he 
tells me to throw her out. I cast and 
stop her so she drops within an inch of 
the weeds. She drops just right, with 
very little noise. I start to reel and, be- 
cause there’s no strike right away, it’s 
just another cast to me. 

“I don’t slow up. I’m thinking, ‘This 
fish has my goat.’ It comes to me all at 
once that I’m wasting a lot of time on 
one fish. I reel faster, thinking, ‘I guess 
I'm a sap.’ 

“About halfway in, my line seems to 
snag and jerks the reel handle free. 
Before I can grab it again, it’s spinning. 
I slap my hand over it and it stops with 
a jerk. The rod bends over. Midway to 
shore I can see hell popping. It looks 
like the whole bay’s exploded. It’s the 
big one for sure! 

“I take up the slack just in time. He’s 
going fast for the weeds. If he gets in 
there, he’s gone. 

“He’s going fast when he hits the 
weeds, but when the going gets too tough 


page 32) 


among the thicker weeds close to shore, 
he stops. Charlie yells, ‘Keep her tight!’ 
and starts pulling toward the fish. 

“We're close to the weeds when the 
old boy comes out the same way he 
went in, but he’s moving a whole lot 
faster. He smacks the spoon on the 
side of the boat in his hurry and dives 
underneath, jerking the rod into a bad 
bend. My thumb’s burning. He’s going 
out to deep water so fast I can’t get the 
rod around to his side. I’m holding rod, 
reel, and all underwater so the line 
won’t snag on the bottom of the boat. 

“Charlie straightens things out by 
carefully turning the boat. 

“The line keeps tearing out and final- 
ly I see the knot on the backing coming 
up. It’s now or never and I put on the 
brakes. My thumb feels as though I'd 
touched a red-hot stove. He stops dead 
but won’t go into reverse. I stretch the 
line as much as I dare, and wait. 

“Charlie pulls out slowly, while I take 
in line. In the middle of the bay we're 
right over the fish. The line goes 
straight down and it must be pretty 
deep. I can’t budge him. He sulks down 
there so long that I stick a cigarette in 
my mouth, but my free hand is shaking 
so badly I can’t light it. 

“With no warning, my rod snaps up 
as though the line has broken. Before 
I have time to think, the muskie boils 
out into the air so close to the boat it 
looks as if he’s going to drop right into 
it. When he goes back, the line is abso- 
lutely slack and I don’t know whether 
I've still got him or not. I reel like mad 
and pretty soon I know he’s still on 
I stop him before he’s gone far. 

“I start to work him back slowly as 
Charlie pulls for the other shore, where 
there’s a clear place to beach him. We 
have to stop every little while for him 
to get over fits of sulking. 


*s STEP out of the boat in shallow 

water and work him in inch by inch 
until I can see him not more than 10 
feet away. Even though it’s getting a 
little dark, he doesn’t like my looks and 
decides to back track. I let him go, 
tightening the pressure bit by bit as the 
line goes off. 

“Charlie grounds the boat. The shore 
meets the water almost level. There’s 
little fight left in the muskie when I 
first get him back. Two of the hooks 
are set deeply, and I grab the wire 
leader. Charlie gets hold of him just 
back of the gills. The fish starts to 
fight like a Tartar. But Charlie has 
handled big fish before and soon this 
one is struggling on the shore.” 

Sitting, standing, then pacing the floor, 
his black eyes flashing, Walt had lived 
the experience again in the telling. Now, 
the story done, he sat very still, relaxed. 

“That was all,” he said. 

“That was enough,” I exclaimed. “But 
tell me, how do you know that the 
muskie Charlie saw in the spring and 
the one you caught were the same fish?” 

“Well,” said Walt, “it was in about the 
same place. Still, I can’t be sure.” 
Suddenly he stopped, his eyes flashing 
again. “You don’t suppose—Boy! maybe 
one of the others was bigger!” 

Then after quite a while he asked, 
“Are we going muskie fishing next 
summer?” 

“We'll go to Dead 
I said. 


Man’s Portage!” 
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Shotgun Construction 


AND 


Wing Shooting 


fully explained in 





SIMPLE WORDS 


H4Y. you ever wondered 
just howyour shotgun was 
put together, what kinds of 
steel and wood were used, how 
much machine and hand labor 
were needed to produce “old 
faithful”? This valuable book 
written by Chas. Askins, Out- 
door Life’s gun editor and un- 
questionably the outstanding 
authority today on shotguns, 
gives you the lowdown on 
everything there is to know 
about making and shooting 
the scattergun. 








Tas American Shotgun is 
SHOTGUN CON- interesting reading from 
STRUCTION cover to cover because As- 
Rough Tubes kins writes in the sports- 
Gun Boring man’s language—just like 
Finished Barrels you talk. Despite the fact 
Barrel Fitting that it is a technical book, 


Aton . Askins’ rare humor is so 
Soles Bolt well sprinkled through its 
Safety Bolt pages that you won't find 
Gun Stock one dull paragraph. Here’s 
Fore-end really a pleasant course in 


Self-Ejector 


Single Trigger self-education from which 


both the novice and expert 
can benefit. 
TEXTBOOK FOR 
BEGINNERS 

The fellow who is just 


TYPES OF GUNS 


Single Barrel 
Double Guns 


Repeaters learning how to_ shoot, 
Automatics whether he’s after rabbits, 
squirrels, ducks, quail, 
grouse, snipe, prairie 
GUN MEASURING chicken, geese, or merely 
Comb interested in trap and skeet, 
Cast-off shovld read this book as 
Grip his first step toward be- 
oust plate coming a successful shot. 
— Common errors made by 
many shooters are fully 
GAUGES AND described together with 
CHOKES ways to avoid them. 
8, 10. 12. 20, 28 VALUABLE REFER- 
Full Choke ENCE FOR EXPERTS 
Half Choke The most expert gunner 


Quarter Choke 
Improved Cylinder 
Velocity 


will find valuable informa- 
tion about gauges, loads, 
chokes, patterns, velocity, 
speed of light, etc., in this 
manual. Here’s a wealth of 
information, practically an 
encyclopedia on shotguns 
and wing shooting, at your 
very finger tips. 

Se ceeiiiiien | 


SEND NO MONEY 
NOW 

We will gladly send you 
The American Shotgun 
0.D. You merely pay the 
postman $1.25 plus a few 
cents postage when he de- 
livers the book to you. If 
you are not entirely satis- 
fed you may return the 
book within five days and 
your money will be prompt- 


SHOOTING PSY- 
CHOLOGY 


Effect of Recoil 
Flinching 
Concentration 
Self-Confidence 





WING SHOOTING 


One-eye Aiming 
Binocular Shooting 
Carver Gun Point- 


ing 
Snap Shooting 
Deliberate Swing 
Rapid Swing 
Beginners’ Lessons 


SPEED OF FLIGHT 


ly refunded. The American Judging Distance 

, d 
Shotgun is regularly $2.00, Mathematica Quail, 
but you can get it at our Ducks, Prairie 


Chicken, Ruffed 


special price of only $1.25 
Grouse, Snipe 


if you order now. Our sup- 
ply is limited and once ex- 
hausted will not be re- 
Stocked. The coupon be- T 

low will bring this famous ETIQUETTE 
book to you by return mail. 
Page ase 
y Outdoor Life sian 

§ 353 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Send me The American Shotgun C.O.D. I 
will pay the postman $1.25 plus a few cents 
stage when the book arrives, and I under- 
tand that if I am not entirely satisfied with 
I may return it to you within five days and 
1 will promptly refund my money. 





you prefer to pay now send check or mone 
rder for $1.25 and book will be sent postpaid. - 


OCTOBER, 1935 














Trail Kinks 


OUTDOOR LIFE PAYS CASH FOR ALL KINKS ACCEPTEI 


Tent-Heating Stove 





GUIDE made this stove with only his 
belt knife, a few copper rivets, some 
empty oil tins and a hand ax for tools 
and materials. It kept our camp warm 
for a month and at times, when the 
weather was too rainy and cold for an 
open fire, we cooked our meals on it. 

Two oil tins are telescoped and riv- 
eted together to form body of stove. A 
round hole is cut for the feed opening 
and an opening for pipe. The points of 
tin are turned up to hold the stack. 

The lining of the stove is made from 
two other tins. This section is inserted 
through the feed door by bending slight- 
ly. It is then riveted to the bottom of 
stove to reinforce parts subjected to the 
most heat. For a door for the feed open- 
ing the cover of a lard pail is fastened 
above the opening with one rivet. The 
stove pipe is made of sheets of tin, bent 
around a smooth pole to shape them and 
then riveted together. Since it is diffi- 
cult to rivet the middle of these pipe 
seams, the ends only are riveted and the 
middle bound with wire—F. V. Wiil- 
liams, Ont. 


Folding Camp Table 


Method of 
Joining Side Rails 
to Legs 







TABLE TOP ROLLS 
UP FOR PACKING 










¥% x1% WOOD SLATS 
SPACED ‘16" APART 
: ¥ 


i» >, 


o— STRAPS 








2"x2" STOCK TAPERED ' 
TO 1'%4"x1%" AT BOTTOM 

HE legs of this table are 2x2-in. stock, 

tapered to 1%4x1% in. at the bottom. 
The four side rails are cut from 1x6-in. 
boards, and are joined to legs with loose, 
pin-butt hinges. Make the top of *%x1%- 
in. slats, gluing or tacking them to a 
couple of heavy duck straps. Slats are 
spaced 1/16 in. apart to permit expan- 
sion. This top can be rolled up in a com- 
pact bundle for packing. Removing loose 
pins from butts enables you to pack 
legs and rails flat.—R. B. Cameron, Tex. 

(Note: Camp tables should be 30 in. 
high. A good size for four campers is 
32 in. wide and 52 in. long. To prevent 
the light top of the table being pushed 
off the frame, I suggest that its corners 
be pinned down into the tops of the legs. 
Drill a small hole through ends of out- 
side slats and down into legs. Shortened 
10d nails will serve as pins.—M. H. D.) 


“BEST BOOTS.. 
Til aala. 
‘LULL er 


WESTERN SPORTSMAN 


Posed by a professional 


“T have worn your Sportpacs while 
trapping, and they are the best boots 
for trapping wear I have ever worn,” 
writes Mr B. G. Roberts of Harrison, 
Arkansas. . ‘Many ordinary boots are 
heavy and clumsy, but Firestone Sport- 
pacs are warm, light, and a pleasure to 
wear. Boots that can stand the gaff 
like Sportpacs are worthy of the high- 
est recommendation. I am pleased to 
recommend them to all sportsmen.” 

Firestone Sportpacs are very light in 
weight — yet tough and durable. They 
fit the ankle snugly and do not slip at 
the heel. Try the tes that suits your 
needs. If it’s a Firestone you'll like it! 

Send for illustrated folder: 
“ Waterproof Footwear for Sportsmen” 


FIRESTONE FOOTWEAR COMPANY 
HUDSON, MASS. 


FIRESTONE 
FORESTER 


Light in weight, long in serv- 
ice. The soft leather upper 
is flexible and durable and 
the rubber bottom keeps the 
feet dry. Plency of room for 
heavy socks — reinforced at 
all strain points. Moulded 
crepe sole prevents slipping, 
will not cake up with snow. 





EZY FIT 


SPORT PAC 


Made in two heights, 
12” and 16”. Light 
weight and flexible. 
Pocket opening at 
top makes boot wa- 
os wes throughout 
and permits wearer 
to lace it snugly over 
calf... Snug fitting 
ankle. Cushioned in- 
sole. Moulded crepe 
outsole. 


Firestone 





FOOTWEAR 


Copyright, 1935, Firestone Footwear Co. 





















































RED HEAD 


HUNTING COATS 
The 







Red Head scores another hit! Just 
look! In fairweatherthe Hood (sewed 
to coat) is neatly concealed between 
thecoatandlining. Comestherain,snow } 
or wind. Collar is raised. Snap! A slit is 
opened. Pull! The hood is brought from 

its hiding place. Zip! And the comfort 
ofanEskimo parka is yours. Noopene 
ings or cracks. Worn over cap or 
without it as preferred. No.G7RH 
(with famous Red Head “bone- 
dry” feature) only $8.50, Forother 
Red Head Coats with “Hid- 
den Hood” see your 
dealer or writeus. 
















RED H 






“Bone-Dry” Clothing, Gun Cases, ete. 


RED HEAD BRAND CO. 


Mention Outdoor Life when 
_ writing to Advertisers 


AKK ak WOODS 


Arctic Down 
Pt 


SLEEP WARM 
Hunt Wide Awake 


and you'll tell the world, too! The warmest, most delightfully 
light, roomy, draft-free and moisture- free camp bedding made. 
That's the world-famous Woods 3 Star Arctic Down Sleeping 
Robe. Completely insulated with down, Nature's perfect in 
sulation—W oods Everlive Down from Northern waterfowl. In 
overlapping tube construction. Soft, thick, wonderfully warm. 
Lined with thick, warm, pure virgin wool kersey; ‘covered 
with tough but soft, water-repellent windbreaker tent fabric. 
Closed snugly with Talon (hookless) or Lift-the-Dot (snap) 
. Wide down-filled unde — $ Las vent drafts. Easy to 


fastening 


ve asians. . Body moisture escapes freely. Easy to clean and air 

opens out flat. For temperatures re n to sub-zero. Large 
size, $62.50. Medium, $54.50. For above freezing, get the 2 
Star Woods. Large, $54.00. Medium, $45.50. Prices include 


bag and straps. If your dealer can’t supply you, order direct 
no extra shipping charge in U. S. A. 
WOODS MFG. CO., Ltd., 3510 Lake St., 
Ogdensburg, N. Y. In Canada: Ottawa, Ontario 
Get our latest Catalog. Sign and mail this coupon. 


Name 


Address 


BS 





931 W. Chicago Avenue. Chicago 


















Hunters | Have Met 


(Continued 
Architect out of the wilderness. Never 
has he beheld a sight like this! 

The gray ridges of the mountains 
loom in silhouette against the sky, which 
now as the sun is setting is a flare of 
deep crimson. Slowly darkness settles 
over the deer hunter, standing awed and 
alone in the Canadian mooseland. 

The hunter will never forget the day 
that follows. His eyes pop from their 
sockets when Joe shows him the first 
moose tracks. They are big as cows’, 
and just over the hill from camp. 

“Cow. and calf,” whispers Joe, as 
they fight their way up the mountain 
side, and cautiously peer over. Joe scans 
the deep ravines and willow cover, and 
listens intently. The deer hunter fol- 
lows, nervously fingering the safety, 
feeling that something is about to hap- 
pen. Since it is hunting season he thinks 
it strange he does not hear the report 
of other rifles, or the cries of the gang, 
driving the swamp. Suddenly a big buck 
jumps square in front of him and he 
raises his rifle. 

“No shoot 
“Scare bull.” 


him,” says Joe softly, 


PARTRIDGE flushes and roars away. 

A snowshoe leaps from behind some 
brush and freezes. The deer hunter used 
to shoot their heads off with his .30/30. 

Suddenly Joe stops and listens, peer- 
ing into the swamp below. He motions 
for the deer hunter to approach. A squir- 
rel scolds from the cover, and there is 
a loud crashing in the brush. Then all 
is still again. But the little, red squirrel 
has told the Indian of the big bull’s 
presence. Again comes the loud crash- 
ing of the underbrush. Joe turns and 
says: 

“There he is! Shoot!” 

The deer hunter’s heart stops for an in- 
stant. Far below him, like the king 
he is, stands a coal-black bull moose, 
swaying a massive head of antlers. The 
deer hunter’s trained eye tells him he 
has plenty of time to shoot, for the 
moose is unaware of the danger close 
by. The hunter raises his rifle, and a 
few beads of perspiration trickle down 
his cheek. The ivory bead cuts against 
the massive hulk. 


CRACK! 
The tension is broken. Quickly he re- 
loads with a throw of the bolt and, 
big fellow moves a 


as 


shoots 


the step, 


| 


rey! 


"Look, Warblers!" 


dear. 





from page 19) 


again. The long legs of the 
and he lurches forward. 

“Got him!” flashes through the deer 
hunter’s mind as he keeps his eye glued 
on the fallen prize. Then slowly he and 
Joe approach, their guns ready. 

“Watch him,” warns Joe. But the .30 
Government has done its work. The old 
warrior is dead. As the deer hunter 
stares at the sight before him, the size 
of the giant amazes him. He knew a 
moose was big but could not imagine 
such a huge creature as this. He feels 
the moose and walks around him. The 
horns are great, weblike antlers of even 
spread. 

“Nice one,” 


moose sag 


comments Joe, with a 
touch of pride. “Measure 41 inches, sure.” 
Joe always gets them for his man. 

The deer hunter excitedly shoots a 
roll of film, poses proudly beside his 
trophy and has Joe snap him. He is a 
big game hunter now. Then he snaps a 
picture of Joe. He wants to show the 
boys back home a picture of his guide. 
Maybe he'll give it to the paper. He 
could write a story to go with it. 

He sits down on a bowlder to watch 
Joe dress the big bull. He is glad that 
is the guide’s job. He always dressed his 
deer, but this 

In due course he reaches home 
Proudly he steps from the train to re- 
ceive the cheers of his friends. They’ve 
come to see the big moose—the giant 


,bull bagged in Canada. They ask a thou- 


sand questions. He has risen above the 
ranks of ordinary deer hunters, and his 
friends listen intently to his vivid de- 
scription of his hunt up in mooseland. 
He generously passes out moose steaks 
to all of them. They want to know what 


moose tastes like. They have never had 
any before—these friends, the deer 
hunters, who are still shooting .30/30’s 


and BB guns, having hunted in 
far-away land. 

It’s great to know hunters as I know 
them. To mingle with them and argue 
with them about their equipment, and 
guns, and about how to put up a tent 
and camp stove are things that make 
for good-fellowship and fast friendship 

I listen to the Old-Timer tell me that 
while he may not be one of these “tar- 
get shots,” just let a deer I solemnly 
nod and agree that there is a difference 
And I sight in his gun for him so that 
it is off only 3 feet at 50 yards. 


never 


- 
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Prairie Chickens 
in Duck Weather 


(Continued from page 17) 


hear of the conversation was not com- 
plimentary to something. It seems he 
had forgotten to put his gun off safe, 
and, when the chickens jumped, he had 
pulled a trigger that would not fire. By 
the time he had adjusted the safety his 
birds were out of range. Too bad, but 
we all do it. 

Nearly a mile south, our game went 
down. We marked them in direct line 
with a cluster of farm buildings, al- 
though it was too far to see what kind of 
cover they had selected. In the car, we 
hurried over the intervening ground and, 
just beyond a rise, saw a line of willows 
standing in a half circle. 

“Oh, oh!” exclaimed Bill, 
chickens in those willows.” 

“T don’t doubt it at all,” I agreed as we 
tumbled out of the car. Bill, on the right, 
took the inside of the half circle, while I 
took the outside. We started a slow 
march, guns ready. On which side would 
they come out? The willows were too 
high to shoot over. Should the birds all 
leave cover on the same side, one of us 
would have to run through the line of 
willows to get a shot. And that is the 
way it happened. The birds, however, 
were not in the willows, but in the mead- 
ow on my side, and jumped up about 5 
paces to my left. Bill raced through the 
cover to my aid. Two birds started north 
in plain sight and I left them to him. The 
third turned east and toward the wil- 
lows, flying low and right beside this 
cover. And the sharp bend in the half 
circle kept the bird just out of my sight. 
I ran forward as fast as possible and a 
little to the left to bring my game into 
view. 


“There are 


UT that chicken was smart. He flew 

low, hugged the willows, and, as he fol- 
lowed the bend, was always just hidden. 
There was at all times just enough cover 
between us to keep me from catching 
sight of him until I neared the end of the 
line. There I saw him in the distance, 
skimming safely over the prairie. And 
they tell you that only man is capable of 
thinking! It was the survival of the fit- 
test. May he have numerous descend- 
ants! 

When I got back to Bill, he was wait- 
ing for me, seated beside two big fat 
birds. He had nailed both with the two 
shots his gun held. Of course, he had 
been too busy to notice what had hap- 
pened to me, and had a good laugh when 
[ related how I had been outgeneraled 
by the bird. 

Five prairie chickens make a fair bag, 
even for two shooters. As we looked them 
over they seemed enough, and we decided 
right there that it was too hot and windy 
for comfort, that we were tired, thirsty, 
that it wouldn’t be long until sundown. 
The car was waiting for us on the high- 
way several hundred yards west of the 
scene of our hunt. 

On the way home we agreed that the 
day had been a success. Why not be con- 
tent? There was one more day but we 
lecided not to go out again. It was just 
iS well we didn’t. The next day a young 
hurricane arose, a west wind that raised 
dust clouds to the skies, carried away 
everything that was not nailed down, 
ind kept up its howling and wailing far 
nto the night. 

A fitting close to a chicken season that 
had opened on the date of the equinox. 
Sut we had had some fun, anyway. 
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ing trip. 


a TA-PAT-CO. 
They are adjustable to temperature. 
Impervious to cold, rain, 


sleet or snow. 


US PAT C¢ 


“Designed by Woodsmen for Comfort and Wear,” a TA-PAT- 
CO Sleeping Bag enhances the pleasure of any camping or hunt- 
As rest is the greatest preparation for hard going, 
you'll want to sleep sound, warm and comfortable every night in 
Ideal for cabin, tent, sleeping porch or open air. 
Hygienically constructed. 
Zipper seals you in. 
Filled with warm, buoyant Kapok—dependable life preserver. 





DEEP, RESTFUL SLEEP 





Bag illustrated is Style 57-A with 
100°%-wool Scotch plaid blanket lin- 
ing. Pillow. Extra pocket for feet. 
Easily opens and airs. Price com- 
plete, $29.00. Complete range of 
bags from $7.85 to $31.00. See TA- 
PAT-COs at your dealer's today. 
Ask us for FREE literature—and 
please mention your dealer’s name. 
We'll include a folder on our new 
BAG-TENT—the latest thing. 
Write us today—don't delay. 


THE AMERICAN PAD & TEXTILE CO. 


Dept. B-10, Greenfield, Ohio, or 
Dept. B-10, 14 Peari St., N. Y. C. 


Tapatco SLEEPING BAGS 
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Designs for Log Cabins 


= a and Cottages — 1935 
i Edition — 107 illustra- 
” tions—Floor plans and 


exteriors — Fireplaces — 
mee Cost table—details. 
| ee J. B. PARKER 
828 Gromtove. Memphis, Tenn. 


Vesanthae Cabins—$1.00 
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Wear a Pendleton Shirt 


FOR 


STYLE and COMFORT 








Its tailored appearance makes a Pendleton 
the dress-up deine! shirt for outdoors men. 
The pure virgin wool fabric insulates the 
body against both heat and cold. Solid 
colors, checks, and plaids. Get into the 
habit of wearing a Pendleton flannel shirt 
for comfort, style, and health. At the 
better stores. Pendleton Woolen Mills, 
Portland, Oregon. 


— me 





PENDLETON 


America’s Finest 
100% Virgin Wool 
FLANNEL SHIRTS 
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CUSTOM-MADE BREECHES 


Guaranteed Thornproof and Waterproof 


Made to your measurement from the finest 
imported and domestic moleskins, cordu- 
roy, cotton duck and woolens, selected for 
their hard wearing qualities. Approved 
by Major Charles Askins and highly rec- 
ommended by 

Ss Priced $6.50 up. 
samples free on request) 


MAJOR HUNTING BREECH CO. 


sportsmen throughout the 
(Booklet with 





P.O. Box 12, Station D, N. Y.C., Dept. OL 


ASK ANY 





{ 1, WOODSMAN 
os WOODSMEN, hunters and 
trappers, who live in the open, give 
sheath knives the hardest possible 
service—and their Remingtons come 
through every time. 

Remington Sheath Knives have 
high carbon steel blades. They hold a 
razor-sharp edge. Handles and sheaths 
are rugged, and built to last a life- 
time. Prices are attractive, too. Rem- 
ington Arms Co., Inc., Cutlery 
Division, Dept. 0-3, Bridgeport, Conn, 











Remington, 








CPD 







































All - weather 
Hat~- Cap Style F 


Famous Style 10 
rain-proof (no 
rubber) Coat 


Mpuxba 


HUNTING CLOTHES 
for Protection and Wear 


BE particular. Get a coat that is expertly styled 

and tailored to shoot in—by specialists in sports 
wear trained by 30 years with America’s leading 
line, Duxbak Hunting Clothes. Free fitting, neat, 
good looking, tough! Made of genuine Duxbak 
Cloth. Soft, comfortable, wind-proof, rain-proof, 
extra durable. Seams that won't 
rip. Buttons that stay on. Genuine 
pivot sleeves. Right pockets. Get 
the breeches or long pants, 
hat-cap, shell vest—your com- 
plete outfit, Enjoy being 
much better dressed at only 
a trifle more 
cost. Ask 


your deal- 





P 












er for Dux- 


bak Clothes. 


Style 40 
Leggings 






Popular 
Style 70 
Breec hes 

@@@¢@¢@@ SEND FOR CATALOG ® @e@e68 

Utica-Duxbak Corporation, 

822 Noyes Street, Utica, N. Y. 





Yes, I'd like to know about your complete line of 
famous Duxbak Hunting Clothes. Please send a cat- 
alog to: 





Name. 
Address...... 











IN COMFORT 








BASS RANGELEY BOOT 


HERE’S a genuine moccasin... with 
the comfort of Indian slippers. Bass 
footwear gives snug, comfortable sup- 
port for active feet. One single piece 
of soft leather extends all the way 
under the foot —like a cradle. 

Insist on the real thing. Send for a 
free catalog showing footwear for every 
outdoor purpose. Ask for the name of 
your nearest Bass dealer. Just address: 


G. H. BASS & CO. 


510 MAIN ST. WILTON, MAINE 
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Stalking Big Game at Sea 


(Continued from page 15) 


seconds he struck with tremendous force. 

The angler threw his reel onto free 
spool. For a brief moment line slipped 
off at terrific speed. The reel hesitated 
a few seconds, then line began to sing 
again. When the fish halted a second 
time, the fisherman threw on the drag, 
raised the rod to set the hook and the 
marlin leaped from the sea in a frenzied 
are, his striped, blue back glistening in 
the sunlight. 

“Hit him again. 
shouted. 

The hook held and the fish fought des- 
perately, trying in vain to throw the 
hook. When, apparently he became con- 
vinced he could not dislodge the barb, 
down he went 500—600—nearly 800 feet 
before halting his mad dive. There for 
a moment he rested, swimming at ease. 
But, true to the breed, he preferred 
action. After the breather he began to 
yield to pressure on the line and slowly 
came to the surface, where he again 
leaped from the sea, walking on his tail, 
and shaking in a series of frenzied 
jumps. For 9 hours he continued his 
unbelievable fight, until at last he was 
brought to gaff, 23 miles from the point 
where he was first hooked. 

Marlin sweep the sea in large numbers. 
Those caught off southern California 
usually arrive from the south in mid- 
summer. They feed principally on an- 
chovies, horse sardines, flying fish, and 
saury. 

There’s nothing shy about these kill- 
ers. I have seen marlin take bait close 
to the boat as they swam close behind 
in the propeller wash. Sometimes they 
will follow our bait a mile or farther. If 
they show too much disinclination to 
take the bait I speed up 5 or 6 miles an 
hour. Oddly, this usually brings a strike. 
Some gulp the bait in a terrific rush, 
others strike so gently the tap is almost 
imperceptible. 


Hit him again,” I 


OMETIMES, when trolling blind, we 

may not see the fish. If he strikes but 
misses, we cannot be sure whether it 
was a marlin or shark that hit the bait. 
The angler reels in the bait for a quick 
study. So precise is the marlin in his 
movements that he invariably leaves 
two telltale marks behind the gills, while 
a shark tears the bait into shreds. If 
the fish was a marlin, we continue the 
search. 

Giant blue-fin tuna—marine race 
horses—never sulk. Wary of boats, they 
leap from the sea in a swirl of foam, 
grab the flying fish as it skips over the 
waves, and continue their dash at ex- 
press-train speed. In a few seconds a 
powerful tuna will rip off 1,000 feet of 
line. Fanciful as it sounds, I have seen 
tuna leap 75 feet into the air from a 
swimming speed of 100 miles an hour. 

Once tuna would snag bait trolled di- 
rectly behind the boat. Gradually they 
became more wary and, as early as 1904, 
I introduced the kite to southern Cali- 
fornia waters. We were able to catch 
tuna, while other anglers, disappointed 
returned home empty handed. 

My method is simple. I let out 500 
feet of kite line from a reel amidship. 
At that point the kite line is severed and 
attached to the leader by a cord which 
will break under strain. The angler then 
skips the bait by raising his rod. When 
he gets a strike I so maneuver the boat 
as to run under the kite line and retrieve 
the kite. 














A view of a disassembled deep-sea angling 
reel, showing the sturdiness of the parts 


Like all other members of the mack- 
erel family, tuna move about the ocean 
in schools, traveling either deep or on 
the surface. In rough water we troll 
blind, hoping for a strike. On a mild 
sea, we first seek out the fish, then 
send the kite aloft for a strike. 

First, I get below them in the wind, 
then turn and parallel them until I get 
safely in front of the school. I turn 
again at a point where I can skip the 
bait across the school immediately be- 
hind the leaders, for it is there the big 
ones will be found. They waste no time 
taking the bait. As a big one grabs the 
lure, the angler strikes with all the 
force the line can stand, once, twice, a 
half dozen times. 

For one period of 7 years, we tried to 
catch large tuna on 24-thread line, yet 
not once during that time did we bring 
one to gaff. 

Yet there are rifts in the clouds. Pre- 
cisely at 2 minutes after 2 o’clock one 
sunny afternoon, an angler hooked a 
large blue-fin tuna 7 miles off Long 
Point. Through the afternoon the battle 
was waged. The sun set, the moon rose, 
the moon set and the sun rose again. 
Then, 1 minute before 7 in the morning 
—16 hours and 57 minutes after the fish 
took the hook—a tuna weighing 170 
pounds was landed. Oddly, I have never 
known of a tuna being landed at that 
particular place under 5 hours. The 
average fight with tuna weighing over 
100 pounds is about 2 hours. 

Strict as to rod and line, Tuna Club 
rules permit the angler to take these 
warriors of the deep on any kind of reel, 
though most anglers use the 9/0 size. 
Reels ordinarily used hold 500 yards of 
24-thread line, ample for any angling. 

We cannot use artificial lures, except 
in the case of tuna. These are easily 
frightened by the bow waves. I learned 
early that the only effective way to 
hook tuna is to skip the bait over the 
water by suspending it from a kite. 

We use only the finest heat-treated 
hooks, made from heavy, steel wire. In 
the newer form, the point parallels the 
back instead of turning slightly inward. 
This shape permits the hook to set more 
deeply and firmly. The hook is attached 
directly to a 15-foot leader. 

The point where the line is attached 
to the leader is the weakest place in the 
tackle structure. An ordinary knot robs 
the line of half the strength it would have 
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it MUST BE GooD TO 
BE AMERICA’S MOST 
POPULAR RYE! 





HIGH QUALITY 
LOW PRICE 








STRAIGHT RYE WHISKEY 
® SATISFACTION 
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v6 a million 
Std 
kept ship-shape 

SPORTSMAN’S CABINET 
Brown orGreen finish. Note pop- 
ity. Lock, $1.00 extra $750 

Special Cabinets to Order 


PENM-MARYLAND CORPORATION + NEW YORK, N.Y. 

‘ a 
= = when your out- 

and safe from scattering. 

is the answer. Sturdy, electric- 

ular No. D.S.15 shown, 64x22x 

Also other styles and 

GARDNER MFG. CO. 


= 

{ ¥ You feel like 
door things are 

Gardner Low-Price All-Steel 
welded (no bolts), 3-point locking. 
12 in. 4- gun and big tackle capac- 

F. 0. B. 

sizes. Ask for literature. the ol 
Dept. OL HORICON, WIS. 





When Writing Advertisers 
Mention Outdoor Life 


NEW WICKLESS 
LANTERN 


NEEDED BY EVERY 
SPORTSMAN 


300 CANDLE POWFR of brilliant 
white light turns night into day. An 
ideal light for every hunter, fisher- 
man or camper. IlIandy, portable 
absolutely eafe. Large Reflect 
Type Canopy. FULL CHROMIUM 
PLATE makes it proof against rust 
or tarnish. Instant lighting, simple. 
easy to operate. Burns 96 per cent 
air and only 4 per cent fuel. The 
perfect outdoor light. Buy direct 
from factory and save one half. 
HOME TRIAL -- Write today for full 
details—30 DAY TRIAL OFFER and 
how to get yours FREE. 


THE AKRON LAMP & 
MFG. CO. 











720 Lamp Bldg., Akron, Ohio 
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ordinarily. J. A. Coxe, veteran reel 
maker, overcame this weakness by spi- 
ralling the line around the double, twisted 
wire fastened to the leader, half-hitch- 
ing it at the end. This distributes the 
strain. 

The ideal boat for stalking these kill- 
ers should be about 35 feet long, fast 
and able, figuratively, to turn on a dime 
in order to follow the victim in his mad 
dashes. The Aerial, George Thomas III’s 
fine day cruiser, which I have cap- 
tained for several years, fits these speci- 
fications. Her 200-horsepower engine 
drives her forward as fast as 20 knots. 
She has a positive clutch both forward 
and reverse. She has no superstructure 
to interfere with the line and rod. Her 
hull combines a round bottom and a V, 
with enough underbody aft to avoid 
burying astern while traveling at high 
speed. 

As an additional advantage, the Aerial 
has two cockpits, one for the angler, the 
other, 5 feet forward, for the gaffer. I 
always gaff marlin through the upper 
body near the front of the dorsal fin. But 
broadbill! If you have ever stood within 
arm’s reach of his deadly thrashing 
sword, you will understand why I take 
the precaution of gaffing these fellows 
by the tail. Once I get his tail out of 
water he no longer can control himself. 
And it is a two-man job to get a broad- 
bill, weighing from 300 to 500 pounds, 
out of the water under even the most 
favorable conditions. 


E USE gaffs constructed of spe- 

cial, alloy steel. They are cut from 
steel rods. The ends are machined, and 
the gaff is bent and cross-drilled for the 
lug that fastens it to the pole. It is then 
heat-treated, and finally polished, fitted 
and tinned. A hook so sturdy will hold 
the biggest fish I ever expect to see in 
southern California waters. 

Dr. C. F. Holder founded the Tuna 
Club in 1898 in order to place deep-sea 
angling on a uniform and sportsmanlike 
The Tuna Club not only specifies 
the tackle but also lays down stringent 
rules which are followed by anglers the 
world over in fighting these _ stout- 
hearted fish. 

“The underlying spirit of angling, 
say the rules, “should be that it is a 
sport in which the skill of the angler is 
pitted against the instinct and strength 
of the fish and that the latter is en- 
titled to an even chance for his life.” 

Here is the prescribed tackle: 

Heavy. Rod of wood or cane, with 
usual mountings, consisting of butt and 
tip and not shorter than 6 feet, 9 
inches overall. Tip not less than 5 feet 
long, weighing not more than 16 ounces. 
Line not to exceed standard 24-thread 
linen with a maximum breaking strain 
not to exceed 66 pounds when dry. 

Light. Wood or cane rod with usual 
mountings, consisting of butt and tip not 
shorter than 6 feet overall. 3utt not 
longer than 14 inches, tip not shorter 
than 5 feet and weighing not more than 
6 ounces. Line not to exceed standard 
nine-thread linen with breaking strain, 
dry, not to exceed 26 pounds. 

Three-six. Butt may be of metal, 
wood or cane, not shorter than 6 feet 
overall, with butt not longer than 12 
inches, total weight of entire rod to be 
not more than 6 ounces. Line shall not 
exceed standard six-thread linen with 
maximum breaking strain of 16 pounds. 

Tackle consists of rod, reel, line, lead- 
er, hooks, and harness. Leaders do not 
exceed 15 feet in length, and double line 
not longer than 15 feet may be attached 
to the leader. (Continued on page 89) 
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YOU CAN BE 


COMFORTABLE 
IN us Benin T 
HUNTING BOOTS 
SNUGLACE 


This popular shoe has all 
the features of the favor- 
ite ““US”’ Snugleg boot, ex- 
cept it carries a lacing 
closure in front at the top. 
It is made in 12-inch or 
16-inch lengths. It is net 
lined and built with shock- 
proof insole. Comes in 
men’s and boys’ sizes. 


YUGO HUNTING SHOE 


This ideal shoe is made 
with a genuine tanned elk 
top and super quality rub- 
ber bottom. The top is so 
treated that it does not be- 
come hard even with con- 
stant wetting and drying. 
Genuine crepe rubber out- 
sole with rolled edge. 
Comes in men’s and wo- 
men’s sizes. 


This popular 15-inch 
waterproof hunting shoe 
has been standard equip- 
ment with many sports- 
men for years. The tire 
cord back stay prevents 
the back of this shoe from 
wrinkling and breaking out 
at the counter. This is a 
vulcanized product and 
will last for years. 


Ask your sporting goods dealer to show 
you his line of “‘US” hunting and fishing 
equipment. Or write Department TAR, 
1790 Broadway, New York City. United 
States Rubber Products, Inc. 


Ask to see the “US” Duck Hunter’s Boot, 
which pulls on over leather shoes. 


United States Rubber Company 
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For roadside lunches, the door panel of the cabinet forms a table as shown above. The 
view at upper right shows the cabinet closed. At right, the arrangement of shelves 


A Food Cabinet 








FOR THE AUTO CAMPER 


HILE you are planning auto 
camping trips for next sum- 
mer, give a little thought to the 
way you will carry your pro- 
visions. The old, haphazard way of load- 
ing up with odd boxes, jars, and con- 
tainers is wasteful of space and a trial 
to the cook. Most of the patent auto 
“buffets” and “kitchenettes” on the mar- 
ket are marvels of efficiency so far as 
space arrangement goes, but they pay too 
little attention to the main problem of 
keeping the food in wholesome condition. 

The “motor commissary” described in 
this article has seen service on many a 
long, hard desert trip and, except for the 
scars of service, it is in as good condi- 
tion today as when it was built 8 years 
ago. 

The illustrations convey a clear im- 
pression of its arrangement, proportions, 
and use, and the idea is capable of in- 
finite variations to suit individual re- 
quirements. The commissary illustrated 
is 22 in. wide, 24 in. high and 9 in. deep 
from front to back. The top, bottom, and 
two end pieces are of %-in. plain-sawed 
white oak. The two door panels and 
back are of the same material 7/16 in. 
thick, and these are rabbeted % in. by 
1/16 in. on one side (except along the 
bottom edge of the lower door panel 
where the hinge attaches), to form a 
shouldered, dust-tight joint with the body 
of the cabinet. The door panels are 
edged with %-in. strips to avoid exposed 
end grain—this being done before the 
rabbeting is cut. 

The inner divisions, or partitions, are 
made of plain-sawed white oak 3/16 in. 
thick (commonly called veneer stock) 
solidly glued and bradded into small 
plowed grooves in the adjoining mem- 
bers as shown in the sketch. 

The metal drawers are made up of 
medium-weight block tin with all seams 
soldered water-tight, and all exposed 
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Construction details of the cabinet. The 
drawers, built of metal, are water-tight 


edges turned in to avoid possible cut 
fingers. The two large bottom drawers 
are 10% in. wide by 7% in. high. The 
two just above them are 10% in. by 6 in. 
In the top row, which also has three 
drawers, they are 6% in. wide and 5 in. 
high, and those in the top row are 5 in. 


wide by 3% in. high. All, of course, are 
of the same depth from front to back, 
which is eight inches. 

The graduated sizes of these drawers 
will be found of great advantage, partic- 
ularly on long trips. As the various 
items of their contents are consumed, and 
shrink accordingly in bulk, they may b« 
transferred to successively smaller draw- 
ers and thus kept snugly packed to avoid 
breakage. Even should a package break 
a can leak, butter melt, or something 
spill, the water-tight metal drawer will 
protect the rest of your supplies. 

Then, too, should it become necessary 
these water-tight metal drawers may b¢ 
used as cooking vessels, or they may bé 
packed with ice and used to carry pe1 
ishables safely over long distances. Th« 
writer has brought home trout in this 
manner across 350 miles of desert coun- 
try, as fresh as when they were taken 
from the water. The drawers are also 
vermin- and rodent-proof. 

Particular attention is called to the 
simple, inexpensive, non-rattling, flush- 
type drawer pulls shown in the drawing 
Of course, any other type of flush, noise- 
less handle may be used at the option of 
the builder. 

Piano hinges were used because of 
their great strength and neat appear- 
ance. The cost is negligible and they 
have proved their worth in trouble-proof 
service. 

The draw-pull door fastenings are of 
the kind used on auto trunks. The one 
on top is of the key type, making it pos 
sible to lock the cabinet. 

For attachment to the machine, thé 
fastenings have been reduced to two 
simple wing nuts that can be operated 
with the fingers. The two handles on the 
ends of the cabinet are heavy cast drawer 
pulls with a hole the size of the long 
bolts (in this case 4 in.) drilled and 
countersunk through them. 
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| Picked a Winner 
when | Bought 


my ZIP -STAG 


@ You'll find more 
and more outdoor 
fellows zipped from 
waist to chin— 
protected from any 

weather in a 
Hirsch- WeisZIP- 
STAG.Hirsch- 
Weis studied 
your wants 
and needs — 
then fash- 
ioned this fine 
garment from 
26 oz. all-wool 
Oregon fabric 


an 
Guarantees it 
WATERPROOF 
One Motion 
Zips Closed the 
Entire Front 
We bet you'll 
get more real 
satisfaction 
from a Hirsch- 
Weis garment 
than from any 
you’ve ever 





POSTPAID 


COLO . 
Sizes 34-48 


Red & op ~ Plaid 
Green & Black Plaid worn. 
Solid Forest Green Breeches to Match $8.50 


TAGS 


MAIL COUPON IN “AD” OPPOSITE 


UNION 
MADE 



















don’t WORRY 


Why put up with 
years of needless dis- 
comfort and worry?Try 
a Brooks Automatic 
Air Cushion. This mar- 
velous appliance per- 
mits the opening to 
close, yet holds rupture 
securely, comfortably— 
day and night. Thousandsreport amazing results. 
Light, neat-fitting. No hard pads, metal girdle 


RUPTURE 


or parts to chafe or gouge. Patented in U.S. and | 


13 foreign countries. Try one 10 DAYS WITH- 
OUT A PENNY’S RISK. You'll be delighted. 
Free book on Rupture and convincing facts 





mailed postpaid in plain sealed envelope. Address | 


BROOKS CO., 








Campers Manual 


an old timer as well as beginner can get helpful hints 
this book. Appetizing menus for both stationary and no- 
camps. How to cook meat—broil, roast, fry, braise, 


, boil, steam, stew. How to make gravy, flapjacks, cereals, 


tea, etc. Two weeks food supply for four persons. Ra- 
t per man per week. Equipment for four persons in 
nary camp. 
¥ to use compass. What to do when lost in the woods. 


o make a fire in the wet. How to select a suitable camp- 
Some new pointers on camp management, sanitation, 

leraft. 64 pages and cover. 
Write 


Outdoor Life, 353 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Sent postpaid for only 





OCTOBER, 1935 


117A State St., Marshall, Mich. | 


Following this plan only two ¥%-in. 
holes need be drilled through the run- 
ning board of the car. A lock washer on 
the under side prevents the wing nut 
from working loose. A heavy screw eye, 
through which the long bolt passes, 
screwed firmly into the bottom board of 
the cabinet directly under the hole in 
the handle, keeps the bottom from 
“kicking out” and coming loose from its 
anchorage. 

For a quick roadside lunch the upper 
part of the door panel is arranged to 
form a table leaf by means of the sim- 
ple support shown in the photograph. 
The adjustable support consists of a 
section (about 12 in. long) of %-in. slip 
tubing such as plumbers use, and a sim- 
ilar length of steel rod of a size to just 
slip inside it, the rod having several %- 
in. holes drilled through it about 1 
in. apart, and a cotter key to fit the 
small holes. 

In use the upper end of the tubing is 
inserted into the small socket plate (a 
plumber’s wall flange of a size to fit the 
tubing), screwed to the front of the up- 
per door panel at its top center as illus- 
trated. The upper panel is then dropped 
to a horizontal position resting on the 
support. The support is easily and quick- 
ly adjusted to the proper height by plac- 
ing the cotter key through the proper 
hole in the rod. 

For finish, the inner surfaces of the 
cabinet, with the exception of the inner 
face of the door panels, are given a coat 
of shellac. The inner face of the door 
panels (the table top when in use), and 
the front edges of the partitions are 
enameled white. 

The outside of the cabinet is given, 
first, a single coat of enamel undercoat, 
and then finished with two coats of auto 
enamel. The latter should, of course, 
match the color of the car. 

As an added protection against dust, 
rain, or extremes of temperatures, a 
snug-fitting slip cover made of auto-top 
material supplies the finishing touch. It 
is attached to the cabinet by snap fas- 
teners along its lower edge. 

Thus equipped, you are prepared to 
fare forth wherever the spirit leads, se- 
cure in the knowledge that the most 
important item of your equipment, your 
“grub,” is safe from damage or loss.— 
R. G. Bullard, Calif. 


Treating Toothache in Camp 


NLY one of twothings cause a tooth- 

ache. First is exposure of the nerve 
to air, cold, fermenting food or mois- 
ture. Second is a dying tooth which is 
abscessing. 

Ordinary toothache can be stopped in 
camp and on the trail by spruce gum, 
bacon fat, gun grease, petroleum jelly 
or anything that will keep air or mois- 
ture out of the cavity. Take a bit of 
cotton and saturate with the spruce 
gum. Heating the gum slightly in a 
spoon softens it so it will penetrate the 
cotton fibers. Wash out the tooth cav- 
ity with warm water and pack with the 
material. Change the pack after each 
meal. 

The abscessed tooth may be relieved 
by holding cloths, wrung out in cold 
water, to the side of the face. Don’t use 
heat, a mistake that is usually made. If 
there is a filling or crown on the tooth 
which can be pried out to relieve gas 
pressure, so much the better. 

A very efficient toothache remedy to 
take along is made by adding as much 
resin to % oz. of chloroform as it will 
dissolve. Fashion pledgets of cotton and 
saturate with the sticky gum. Pack in a 
tightly stoppered bottle. This makes 
both a sedative and temporary filling.— 
D. C. Lyons, D.D.S8., Mich. 


| Outdoor veter- 
| ans find 100% 
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1 Laugh at Weather 
in my CRUISER STAG 
- 


Mail 
















@ Bring on your Coupon 
' 9 ; ’ oad for 
stormy weather! 


Catalog 


“body insula- 
” in their 
waterproof, 
ALL-WOOL 
Hirsch- Weis™ 3 
Cruiser STAGS 

— the original 

Stag with double 
shoulders and 
arms, also Game 
Pocket in back. 
They're made for 
vigorous men 
who demand 
sturdy clothes. 
Get a Hirsch- 
Weis Cruiser 
STAG — and 


34-48 Game 





te eeenees 


will stand the ws 
gaff. Pocket ™ 
COLORS: 
Plaids: 
| Red & Black 
ous. Brown & Black 
Green & Black 
Solids: 
Navy Blue 
Hunters’ Red 
| Use coupon if your dealer cannotsupply. Forest Green 
SS LS a 
| HIRSCH-WEIS MFG. CO., Portland, Oregon, Dept. ‘0’ 
($11.50 enclosed. Send z1P-sTac {Chest {cot 
($11.50 encl'd. Send Cruiser Stag a — aa 
($8.50 enclosed. Send Breeches 1st... 
CPlease send Catalog of Garments in Actual Colors. 
Name eoesce 


Address 











City..... 
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Only 7)" 
long over all. 
’ Blade 


Easy to Carry 
—Handy to Use 


Keen as a razor—shaped and tempered for out- 
door service, modeled to fit the hand with a sure, 
easy grip. Just the knife every sportsman needs, 
Comes complete with leather sheath. Price, $1.50. 


MARBLES EQUIPMENT 


**For Every Hour in the Open’”’ 


FREE! 


You willwantour free 
32 = page, booklet on 
Marble’s Outing 
Equipment, Hunting 
Knives, Axes Sights, 
Clez aning I mpleme nts, 
Compasses, etc. Doz- 
ensofusefulitems for 
every sportsman. 


Write today! 




















Marble’s 
Coat Compass 
Fastens to coat or sleeve. 
Guaranteed accurate. No. 
182, — stationary dial, 
ready for instant use. postp 1.25. No. 082, 
181, price, 60c. with Sorsiving dial, $1.50. 
Marble’s Products are sold by most good dealers or 
mailed postpaid on receipt of price. (A88) 
MARBLE ARMS & MFG. COMPANY 
ih 571 Delta Ave. Gladstone, Mich., U.S. 


Marble’s Water- 
proof Match Box 
Has ring for attaching to 
chain or belt. Keeps 
matches always dry and 
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RIFLE and PISTOL wd 


COL. TOWNSEND WHELEN, €d/tor 





















RIFLES and GUNS tor LITTLE BOYS 











| Pe 
Vo 

NTEREST in junior rifle shooting is 
happily at a rising tide. For instance, in 
the 1934 Junior Individual Championship 
match of the National Rifle Association, 
579 boys not past their nineteenth birth- 
day entered. Of this number 306 finished. 
Five tied for first place with 400 possi- 
bles, while at the other end there were 
several scores under 100. One little fel- 
low, Richard Kaiser, of Walton, Ind., 
proudly sent in his score of 40. Bless his 
little heart, he should receive a special 
medal because certainly it was much 
harder for him to score 40 points at his 
age than it was for the leaders to knock 
out 400. And there is no doubt that a 
large percentage of these little boys, the 
“forgotten men” so far as commercial ri- 
fles are concerned, are not shooting up to 
their possibilities simply because their 
rifles are too big and clumsy for them. 

A rifle for a small boy, that is, the lit- 
tle fellow of 6 to 10 years, should by all 
means be a single shot. Select any type 
of action that suits your fancy, but with- 
out a magazine, and you will find the lit- 
tle rifles with separate stock and fore- 
arm, like the Stevens Little Scout, are 
much easier to work over than the unit- 
stock type. 

I am almost decidedly against repeat- 
ers for boys. I have been unable to fath- 
om the deep, dark reason for palming off 
repeating rifles on big-hearted and well- 
meaning parents who innocently buy the 
dangerous things for an ignorant boy’s 
use. One of the fundamental reasons for 
90 per cent of our “didn’t-know-it-was- 
loaded” accidents is the boy with a re- 
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A little boy wants action and 
doesn't get it when he shoots 
at paper targets. Let him prac- 
tice on tin cans hidden in the 
grass to represent small game 





peating .22. The boy 
with the rifle generally 
knows only how to poke 
shorts into the maga- 
zine, pump the thing, and pull the trigger. 
Any bright kid will learn this much as he 
waits in the store while his dumb Dad 
buys the gun. Take my advice and make 
your boy’s first rifle a single shot. Your 
worries will be fewer. 

The rifle should by all means be fitted 
with an aperature rear sight, and a tang 
sight is about the only rear-aperture 
sight that delivers the goods. It is a sim- 
ple matter to fit a tang sight to all lever 
and rolling-block types of rifles. The 
small Winchester bolt actions have such 
a short bolt throw that a tang sight may 
be fitted to them also. Most of the rest 
of the bolt-action tribe of .22’s, however, 
must be fitted with a receiver sight. The 
Redfield people now make a receiver 
sight for these little rifles that sits as far 
back as it is possible to have a receiver 
sight. But a tang sight is so far ahead of 
any receiver sight ever made that it is 
hardly fair to handicap your boy with a 
rear peep so far in front of his nose that 
he must hunt for the hole every time. 

No rear sight ever made, however, can 
offset the freak things a fidgety little 
boy can do while being taught to shoot a 
rifle. For these little fellows set the rear 
sight as near as possible to fit the young 
marksman’s eyes; then leave the sight 
alone. With my youngest son, it made no 
difference where the sight was moved to, 
he would, as likely as not, keep on hit- 
ting in the same place—generally the 4 
ring. Then after a desperate 15 minutes 
of sweating and experimenting with the 
sight, the latter would be put back to its 
original position and very likely the boy 
would suddenly discover the bull again. 
The elder of the boys was steadier and a 
sight change would usually bring his 
shots back into the bull, but not so with 
the more nervous type of youngster. It 


takes a better guesser than I have eve: 
been to know which way to move a sight 
to help such shooters. 

For front sights for little boys I adviss 
gold beads or iron blades only. I bought 
ivory beads by the tusk until one day 
“Wat” Redfield insisted upon putting in 
a gold bead instead of an ivory, and 
when he did that his income decreased 
Why, you have no idea how a 7-year-old 
boy can knock out ivory beads! Good 
grief, place the young man in a padded 
cell and hand him a rifle with a nice new 
ivory-bead front sight on it, and by all 
that’s holy he will find something to 
whack it against before you can catch 
your breath to cuss. Have the bead of 
gold or something harder if you can find 
it. But never give the kids ivory. 

My own sons started shooting when 
wee little fellows and their first rifles 
weighed 2% and 3 Ibs. respectively. 
Likewise the stocks were made to fit 
them, the length of the stocks being 9% 
and 9% in. I have never liked long 
stocks on rifles for my own use and es- 
pecially not for boys. Just because H. E. 
Knowitall advocates a 2-ft. stock for 
everybody from the hired girl up to the 
steeple jack does not make it the proper 
thing. You may personally wrestle with 
any kind of a broomstick stock you want 
to, but the stock for your little boy must 
fit him. And just because the little fel- 
low can still reach the trigger and get a 
dim view of the rear sight isn’t any sign 
of a fit either. 

In my estimation little rifles for littl 
boys should never be designed for the 
paper-target game. Rifles for little boys 
should be tin-can rifles. Of course, you 
will have to use bullseye targets to 
teach them to hold, and by all means 
start them shooting prone with a big 
bullseye, and a short range, 15 to 20 ft 
But get away from this tiresome stag« 
as quickly as possible. 


A 6 or 7-year-old boy will get a bushel 
of fun out of breaking bottles or 
sinking tin cans in the river, but the 
paper game is all blooey to him. Hé 
doesn’t understand what it is all about 
and cares less. He wants action and 
plenty of it, and unless you make his 
shooting interesting, he will quit on you 
Keep him out of the paper game until h 
is old enough to realize what a good 
score signifies. Shoot with him. Play 
games with him, hide big tin cans in th: 
grass and stick them up in low bushes 
Tell him they represent rabbits, foxes 
grouse and so on. Start at a signal and 
walk forward and again at a signal snap- 
shoot at the different cans. It will teach 
a boy to hit things, and just see how 
many you yourself miss on cans you! 
size. 

And, by the way, take this gentle hint 
Purchase his ammunition by the carton, 


not by the box. (Continued on page 74) 
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Conserve Your Wildfowl 








Kill Clean -- Don’t Cripple J 


WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY, 
Department J-19, East Alton, Ill, 


Mail your new free booklet of shotgun shooting 
nstructions to: 





SS SHOOTING is your heritage as an American sportsman. Soon 
the flocks will be on the wing again, bringing promise of many healthful, 
happy days for outdoor-loving men and women along the rivers and in 
the marshland 


The sapply of waterfowl is sufficient to afford some shooting for everybody. 
However, there is a moral obligation on the part of every sportsman to 
do his part in preserving sufficient breeding stock for future seasons. 


In your wildfowl hunting this year, kill clean—don’t cripple! Select am- 
munition that concentrates its pellets in the shot column, minimizing the 
lagging, straggling pellets that only wound birds and cause their loss both 
to the hunter and to wildlife resources. 


Western SUPER-X with Short Shot String is made to kill CLEAN! In 
conjunction with reasonable skill in gun-pointing, its 81% greater effective 
density and 96% more effective power than ordinary heavy-duck loads will 
insure quick, clean kills even under difficult hunting conditions. 


THE SPORTSMANS LONG RANGE LOAD 























Try Trapshooting With Your .22 





For targets, any small, light object may be used, such as a 
can or bottle. The drawing shows how the simple trap is made 


shooting game than breaking flying 

targets. Whether at skeet or the 

traps, the pulverizing of clay pigeons 
gives a thrill to the most blasé shooter 
and the sociability of the sport makes it 
the most popular of all diversions with 
the gun. Unfortunately however, one is 
not always prepared to finance extensive 
target smashing at four to five cents 
per shot. 

Now here is an inexpensive, small 
edition of the sport, adapted to the light 
.22 caliber rifle, of which practically 
every shooter has at least one specimen. 

Let us begin with “Safety First” firm- 
ly impressed on our mind. Thanks to 
the efforts of our gun manufacturers 
and the necessity for caution and care 
in the handling of firearms being dinned 
constantly into the ears of novices by 
more experienced gunmen, casualties in 
shooting are less than in any other 
popular diversion. 


Fe things are better sport in the 


A .22 short, fired at an angle of about 
30 degrees will carry about 1,000 yds. 
and the .22 Long Rifle considerably far- 
ther, so it is necessary to know just 
where our bullets will land before we 
pull the trigger. There is no better 
backstop than the ocean, where one has 
access to a seabeach; and any large ex- 
panse of water can be utilized with per- 
fect safety if care is exercised in regard 
to any passing water craft. Next choice 
is an abrupt cliff or bank or a high, 
blank wall of stone or brick. 

On this question of safety, however, 
there must be nothing left to doubt. 
The fact that so many persons think of 
the danger zone of the little .22 only in 
terms of its game-killing effectiveness 
is one reason why it is such a dangerous 
weapon in the hands of the uninitiated. 
So your first care, when laying out such 
a field, is to see that there is no possi- 
bility of stray bullets doing damage. 

In any event, the danger area is really 
not very large when shooting is con- 
fined strictly to targets and promiscu- 
ous plinking is prohibited. 

The safety question being disposed of, 
let us proceed to the method of con- 
ducting the new game. Hitting thrown 
targets with a rifle ball is really not a 
very difficult feat if the targets are 
thrown gently and the shooter not too 
far away. The trap used is a cheap trap 
and easily made from any old lumber 
that happens to be handy. 

Take a 5 ft. plank about 10 in. wide. 
On one end nail two cross slats, one 
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With a Home-Made Trap and a Plot 
of Ground You Can Sharpen Your 
Shooting Eye at Little Expense 


TARGET 
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above the other and the top one project- 
ing back far enough to form a notch, or 
hook. About 10 in. from this, nail a 
block about 7 in. high for a fulcrum. 

Now make a spring stick about the 
same length as the plank. A flat mold- 
ing strip about 1% in. wide and % in. 
thick of almost any springy wood, will 
answer, for rather a weak spring is de- 
sired. On one end of this nail half of 
a tin can, cut down the sides and across 
the bottom. This is the target holder. 

Lastly make a catch, or trigger, stick 
about 18 in. long with a large block on 
one end for a catch and the other end 
hinged to the plank. A cord, tied to the 
catch stick, and long enough to reach 
the firing point, completes the trap. 

Hook one end of the spring stick 
under the toe notch and bend the stick 
down over the fulcrum until the other 
end, with the target holder, can be 
caught under the notch on the trip 
stick. Place the target in the holder. 

For targets, use any small thing that 
is light enough to be thrown, empty tin 
cans, small blocks of wood, small bot- 
tles, etc. Dead light bulbs or radio tubes 
make ideal targets, exploding with a 
pop when hit, and are strong enough 
to be used repeatedly until actually 
struck, if those missed fall on grass or 
soft dirt. A jerk of the cord will toss 
the target 5 or q ft. into the air. 

A good distance at which to start is 
5 yd., but you can move up to 10 ft. if 
you find it necessary at first. Do not 
make the mistake of standing too far 
away or throwing the targets too far 
or too fast. At first use fairly large 
targets. Hitting a flying target with a 
rifle bullet is no very easy thing at that. 
The expert trick shots have their targets 
tossed straight up by hand and catch 
them just as they turn, being then prac- 


The springiness of the wood target holder 
furnishes the power to throw the target 





tically motionless for a fraction of a sec- 
ond, which is the secret of their long runs. 

For the shotgun or more advanced 
work with the .22 rifle, several such 
traps could be laid out in a line, each 
throwing the targets at a different speed 
to keep the sport from becoming too 
mechanical. It would be difficult to find 
a better method for getting practice 
preparatory to shooting moving game. 
Chas. H. Chapman. 


Simple Formulas for 
Riflemen 


O DETERMINE the energy of a bul- 
Tet Square the velocity, multiply by 

the weight of the bullet, and divide 
450,240 into the result. Example: To find 
the muzzle energy of a 200-grain bullet 
having a muzzle velocity of 2,000 f.s. 
2000 x 2000 x 200 — 800,000,000 — 450,- 
240 — 1776.8 pounds. 

To determine how much a move of 
one graduation on the rear sight will 
move the center of impact on the target: 
Measure the distance between front and 
rear sights and divide into 3,600. Multi- 
ply the result by the distance from one 
graduation to the next, and the final re- 
sult will be the distance one graduation 
will move the center of impact on the 
target at 100 yd. Example: The distance 
between sights on a certain rifle is 30 in 
3600 — 30 — 120. Laying a ruler along 
the graduations on the rear sight we find 
there are five graduated lines to %4 in 
Therefore each graduation is .05-in. 120 
x .05 — 6 in. Thus moving the rear sight 
one graduation moves the center of im- 
pact 6 in. at 100 yds., 1% in. at 25 yd., 
3 in. at 50 yd., or 12 in. at 200 yd., and 
so on. 

To determine much a move 
of one graduation 
on the micromete) 
rear mountings in 
Lyman and Fecke 
telescope sights 
moves the cente 
of impact on the 
target: Measuré 
the distance be- 
tween centers of 
scope bases ant 
divide into 3600 
Example: Wit! 
bases 7.2 in. apart 
a move of ons 
graduation has : 
value of % in. per 
100 yd.—T. W. 
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You live a year in one tense moment. Eye, Brain, Nerve, Mus- 


cle and Rifle must leap into concerted action. 


THEN you'll appreciate the kind of hunting arm that seems to be a part 
of you. Up to your shoulder, sights aligned like a flash. Split-second ac- 
tion,— smooth, positive. Accuracy —that thumps the bullet right on the 
point of aim. This is the sort of “living” performance you get in a Savage 
Hi-Power Rifle. This is the reason for the high esteem in which Savage 
Arms are held by experienced sportsmen on every continent. 


New semi-buckhborn rear 
sight with sharply de- 
fined white center con- 
tributes to quick accur- 
ate sighting. 


SAVAGE MopDEL 99 HI-POWER RIFLES 


Lever action, especially fast for successive 
shots from the shoulder. The original ham- 
merless, solid breech, streamlined hunting 
rifle with rotary type magazine. Calibers: 
-300, .250-3000, .30-30, .22 Hi-Power, .303. 


Illustrated — new model 99T — Feather- 
weight. An exceptionally “handy” rifle in 
thickly wooded regions. 

Stock of selected walnut, rich, hand-rubbed 
oil finish. Large, wide forend—#%49.75 


SAVAGE supeErR SPORTER RIFLES 


Model 40 Standard grade. Model 45 Special 
grade. Here are bolt-action Hi-Power rifles 
with all the Savage refinements from which 
the sportsman derives such real satisfaction. 
Calibers: .300 Savage, .250-3000, .30-30, 
.30 Gov't °06. Illustrated— Model 40. 


Note the sturdy receiver which houses the 
lightning fast Savage Sporter Action. 
One-piece walnut stock of new design, with 
holding qualities that facilitate quick, ac- 
curate shooting. Rich, hand-rubbed oil 
finish. Price 840.00 


SAVAGE 


Hi-POWER RIFLES 


SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION, DEPT. 516, UTICA, NEW YORK 


SAVAGE AMMUNITION Kindly send Savage catalog. 


Developed especially for use in Savage Hi-Power Name 
Rifles. All calibers for which Savage Hi-Power Rifles 

are chambered. For best results, always shoot Savage Address 
Ammunition in your Savage Hi-Power Rifle. 


OCTOBER, 1935 
































WINCHESTER 
Shot Shells 





ANY load that suits your gun and game— 
full of speed, dependability, clean-kill- 
ing wallop—you get at its reliable best in pre- 
cision-manufactured W inchesters. Shells held 
most rigidly to the peak of improvement for 
you by inter-allied production side-by-side 
with Winchester World Standard Shotguns. 

For all high-speed, long-range shooting, 
buy Winchester Super Speeds. They have the 
get-away, high velocity, short shot string and 
balanced pattern for stone-dead kills at 60, 70 
yards and farther. For all average hunting, 
buy regular Winchester Shells in your favor- 
ite brand—Leaders or Repeaters for first qual- 
ity, Rangers for economy coupled with re- 
markable performance. Buy some TODAY. 







WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO. 
————— Dept. 10-C 
WINCHESTER New Haven, Conn., U.S.A. 
Guys = AmmUnHTO Yes, I'll be glad to get a 





FREE 64-page Pocket Cata- 
log on Winchester Guns and 
Ammunition. Send it to 


Name 


Address 





Make Quick Work of 
Gun Cleaning with 


HOPPE’S 


Cleaning Patches 
Ready-cut tocorrect size. Soft, 
clean cotton flannel, specially 
selected. Sealed dust-proof car- 
tons. Five sizes. Only 25c at your 
And of course use 














dealers’.... 


HOPPE’'S No. 9 


the original bore-cleaning 
~ solvent. Gets rid of leading, 
metal fouling, and PREVENTS RUST 
...For your gun action use Hoppe’s Lu- 
bricating Oil—specially refined, won't 
gum .... Get them from your dealer, 
SAMPLES: Send 10c for trial size 

















No. 9, 25e for regular size Patches. £ 

Gun Cleaning Guide FREE. 
FRANK A. HOPPE, Inc. 

2315 Neo. 8th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

















SWELL Duck WEATHER , JOE — 
BUT IT WONT HURT THIS 
GUN —/ GOT iT PROTECTED 


WITH 3-IN-ONE ! 

















3-in-One and guns go together 
just like ham and eggs! Here's 
an oil that prevents rust, 
makes cleaning easy, limbers- 
up the action. All stores. 
Blended from 3 oils 
for better protection 
CLEANS-LUBRICATES 
PREVENTS RUST 
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New Game Laws 


(Continued 


Export: Export of game permitted 
only under permit from minister or 
other authorized officer. 


NOVA SCOTIA 
MOOSE (bull) Oct. 20 to Oct. 31 

Exception: Cape Breton Island.. 

a no open season 
DEER (male) Oct. 20 to Oct. 31 
HARE, RABBIT Dec. 1 to Feb. 28 
RUFFED GROUSE, PHEASANT 

ee no open season 

Bag and possession limits: MOOSE, 1 
a season. DEER, 1 a season. 

Hunting licenses: Nonresident or alien, 
general, $50; deer license, $25; birds and 
small game (except woodcock and 
snipe), $15. Resident, big game, $2. 

Export: Holder of nonresident general, 
or special deer license may ship out of 
Province, under license tag, 1 moose or 
1 deer lawfully shot by himself. 


ONTARIO 


BEAR........ no close season 
HARE, RABBIT no close season 
MOOSE 


North of main line of Canadian Na- 
tional Railway, from Quebec bound- 
ary to Manitoba boundary 

Sept. 15 to Nov. 25 

South of main line of Canadian Na- 

tional Railway, and north of the Mat- 

tawa River Oct. 25 to Nov. 25 

Exception: St. Joseph’s Island, in the 

District of Algoma....Nov. 10 to Nov. 25 

South of the French and Mattawa 

Rivers and Lake Nipissing 7 , 

‘ no open season 
DEER 

North of main line of Canadian Na- 

tional Railway, from Quebec bound- 

ary to Manitoba boundary ; 
Sept. 15 to Nov. 25 

South of main line of Canadian Na- 

tional Railway, and north of the Mat- 

tawa River Oct. 25 to Nov. 25 

Exception: St. Joseph’s Island in the 

District of Algoma....Nov. 10 to Nov. 25 

South of the French and Mattawa 

Rivers and Lake Nipissing 

Nov. 5 to Nov. 20 
PARTRIDGE, PHEASANT, QUAIL, 

WILD TURKEY, SQUIRREL 

Season may be opened by regulation 

later. Apply to Game and Fisheries 

Department, Toronto 2, for informa- 

tion. 

Bag and possession limits: BEAR, no 
limits. HARE, no limits. MOOSE, 1 a 
season. DEER, 1 a season (Two or 
more persons hunting together under 
license may kill an average of 1 deer 
each). On other game listed, limits will 
be established my regulation when and 
if seasons are opened. 

Hunting licenses: Nonresident, moose, 
deer, bear, game birds and rabbit, $41; 


deer, bear, game birds and _ rabbit, 
$25.75; game birds and rabbit, $15.50. 
Resident, moose, $6; deer, $4; small 
game, $1. 


Export: A nonresident licensee may 
export 1 moose and 1 deer, and, under 
export permit, bears or bear pelts, if 
shipping coupon is attached, and con- 
tents of packages be opened to view. 


PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 
PARTRIDGE Oct. 15 to Nov. 15 
HARE, RABBIT......... Nov. 1 to Jan. 31 


from page 44) 


Bag and possession limits: HARE, 
RABBIT, no limits. PARTRIDGE, 3 a 
day. 

Hunting licenses: Nonresident, $20; 


nonresident owner of real estate in Prov- 
ince, $5. Resident, not required; guest of 
resident, $2.25 a week (does not apply to 
paying guests at hotels, etc.). 

Export: Licensee may carry out of 
Province 12 game birds lawfully killed 
by himself, 


QUEBEC 


Aug. 20 to June 30 
BIRCH or SPRUCE PARTRIDGE 
‘ Sept. 1 to Dec. 15 
DEER (male)............... Sept. 1 to Oct. 31 
MOOSE (bull) 
North of St. Lawrence River 
ae: Sept. 10 to Nov. 30 
South of St. Lawrence River 
eicoseieiid Sept. 20 to Nov. 30 
CARIBOU 


Gaspe, Bonaventure and Matane coun- 
ties ; Sept. 20 to Nov. 30 
Rest of Province no open season 
HARE Oct. 15 to Jan. 31 


Bag and possession limits: MOOSE, 1 
a season. DEER, 2 a season. CARIBOU, 
1 a season. 

Hunting licenses: Nonresident, all 
game, $26. Nonresident who is the lessee 
of a hunting preserve or a bona fide 
member of a hunting club which is the 
lessee of hunting privileges, $10.50. Res- 
ident, not British subject, $5. Resident, 
British subject, deer, $1; moose, $1. Per- 
mit to hunt caribou, resident or nonres- 
ident, $1.10—nonresident must also have 
general license. 

Export: A nonresident licensee may 
take out game animals killed by himself, 
under customs declaration and approval 
of Canadian collector of customs. 


SASKATCHEWAN 
EUROPEAN GRAY (Hungarian) PAR- 


TRIDGE Sept. 15 to Nov. 15 
PRAIRIE CHICKEN, RUFFED 
GROUSE Oct. 1 to Oct. 15 


MOOSE (bull), DEER, CARIBOU 
- ; Nov. 15 to Dec. 15 
Bag and possession limits: MOOSE, 
1 a season; or 1 CARIBOU, either sex, 
and 1 DEER, either sex; or 2 DEER, 


either sex, a season. EUROPEAN 
GRAY (Hungarian) PARTRIDGE, 15 
a day, 30 in possession. PRAIRIE 


CHICKEN, 5 a day, 10 in 
RUFFED GROUSE, 5 a day, 10 in pos- 
session. 

Hunting licenses: Nonresident, alien, 
big game, $50; birds, $25. Nonresident 
domiciled in Canada, big game, $25; 
birds, $10. Resident, big game, $5; birds, 
$1.50. 

Export: A nonresident licensee on 
leaving the Province may take with 
him during open season personally, un- 
der his license coupons and permit, big 
game and 100 game birds legally killed. 


YUKON 


DEER, MOOSE, CARIBOU, MOUN- 
TAIN SHEEP, MOUNTAIN GOAT 
(males only).. Aug. 1 to Feb. 28 


PARTRIDGE, PRAIRIE CHICKEN, 
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..Sept. 1 to March 14 


Bag and possession limits: Nonresi- 
dent, see “Hunting Licenses’. Resident: 
CARIBOU, 6 a season. DEER, 6 a sea- 
son. MOOSE, 2 a season. MOUNTAIN 
SHEEP, 2 a season. MOUNTAIN GOAT, 
2 a season. 


Hunting licenses: Nonresident, not 
British subject, $100; nonresident, Brit- 
ish subject, $75. Nonresident license per- 
mits the killing of 1 moose, 2 deer, 2 car- 
ibou, 1 mountain sheep, and 1 mountain 
goat. Licensee may kill, in addition, 1 
moose, 2 deer, 2 caribou, 1 mountain 
sheep and 1 mountain goat, but must pay 
a $25 fee for each additional animal 
so killed. Nonresident, small game, $5. 
Resident, special license authorizing the 
killing of male moose and male caribou, 
over 1 year old, at any time for food, $25; 
small game, $1. 


Export: Trophies, including head, hide 
and hoofs of big game lawfully killed by 
nonresident licensee may be exported un- 
der certificate of game warden. 


Note: Explorers, surveyors, prospec- 
tors, miners, and travelers in need of 
food may take game during close sea- 
son. 


NEWFOUNDLAND 
HARE, RABBIT, PTARMIGAN, WIL- 
LOW GROUSE............ Oct. 1 to Dec. 20 


Note: Moose and caribou may be 
hunted under special permit issued by 
Commissioner for Natural Resources, 
St. John’s. 


SIMPLIFYING 
SIGHT ADJUSTMENT 


F WE have a sight which is graduated 
| with ordinary, old-fashioned scales for 

elevation and windage, we can find out 
how to adjust it in just a few minutes 
of home measurement and calculation 
and thus save us much time and am- 
munition when we come to range 
shooting. 

Measure the distance between gradua- 
tions on the scale. This is easily done 
by placing a ruler close to the scale. Let 
us say we find that there are five lines 
on the scale to % in. on the ruler. 
Then the lines are .05 in. apart. We then 
measure the distance between the front 
and rear sftghts, which, let us say, is 28 
in. In 100 yd. there are 3,600 in., which 
divided by 28 give approximately 128. 
Therefore every movement of the rear 
sight will move the center of impact 
at 100 yd. 128 times the distance the rear 
sight is moved. A graduation, as we 
have found, is .05 in. This graduation 
multiplied by 128, equals 6.4 in. There- 
fore we have our rule: Moving the rear 
sight one graduation moves the center 
of impact 6.4 in. at 100 yd., or half this 
amount at 50 yd. 

To apply such a rule to ordinary tra- 
jectory tables, take the case of a .30/30 
rifle which we have sighted in for 100 
yd., and wish to know the point to set 
the rear sight for 200 yd. 

The trajectory tables, published by 
the ammunition companies, state that 
when a .30/30 rifle is sighted for 200 
yd. the height of trajectory at 100 yd. 
is 4.5 in. Therefore if our rifle is sighted 
correctly for 100 yd., all that we have to 
do to make it correct for 200 yd. is to 
adjust the rear sight so it will strike 4.5 
in. higher at 100 yd.—T. W. 


GROUSE, PTARMIGAN, PHEASANT 





THREE THINGS 
CAN HAPPEN TO A 
TARGET 
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Putt! BANG! A puff of black dust where the target 
was! That’s shooting ... keep it up and you’re a 
champion. It takes the right gun, the right aim, and 
shells loaded with the right powder. Powder that reaches 
out there fast. Powder that’s smooth-burning enough 
to give the right pattern. 

That’s powder by du Pont ... the powder the 


champions shoot ... the powder that powders ’em! 
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E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., Sporting Powder Division, Wilmington, Delawar: 





THE | 


NIEDNER RIFLE CORPORATION | 


Dowagiac, Michigan 
Makers of the most successful 
hunting telescope mount on the || 
market. 








Ten calibres for every 
Sporting Need. Send for 
Hand Book and Catalog. 
Prices, $71 up 
Other calibres built to order. 


acific Coast resentation 
D. W. KING CO. 556 Howard 3t., 


R. F. 1897 
IBF SEDOLEY, ine. (i'd i. 1807) 









































«this big blue Astar* 
HIGH VELOCITY Load 


When your duck’s only thirty yards over 
the blind, the laziest kind of a load will plop 
him. But when he’s heading for the clouds 
at a mile a minute it takes a real, hard-hit- 
ting, high velocity charge to reach up there 
and bring him down! 


Perfected by PETERS BALLISTIC INSTITUTE 


It is for you that the Peters Ballistic In- 
stitute developed the duck load that 
goes on up. HIGH VELOCITY! The shell 
especially designed for progressive burning 
powder and maximum charges of powder 
and shot. With dense patterns.* Extra 
speed.* .Extra range.* Extra killing 
energy.* Within standard pressures; with- 
out extra recoil. Load up with HIGH 
VELOCITY Shells... and brag about your 
“bag’’ when you get back home! PETERS 
CARTRIDGE DIVISION, Remington Arms 
Co., Inc., Dept. J-43, Bridgeport, Conn. 


PETERS 
DONT 











The Drop 


QUESTION that is asked me re- 
A\ peatedly has to do with the drop 

of a bullet immediately after it 
leaves the muzzle of a rifle. W. L., of 
Wisc., raises the question again and, to 
help him as well as others who may not 
be familiar with ballistics, I shall at- 
tempt to explain the problem. 

If we drop any object from a height, 
it will fall at once to the ground from 
the force of gravity. It will start to drop 
slowly but, gaining momentum or ve- 
locity, will drop faster and faster the 
farther it falls. In a vacuum, an object 
starting slowly will drop through about 
16 ft. the first second of its downward 
flight. Outside a vacuum it of course 
encounters the resistance of the air, and 
a feather so dropped falls very slowly. 


LINE OF DEPARTURE ____ 


: TP pROP 
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GROUND (23.707) 
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BARREL 


These diagrams show how elevation is 
used to overcome the pull of gravity 


If we fire a bullet from the barrel of a 
rifle which is parallel to the ground but 
some distance above it, the bullet, as 
soon as it leaves the support of the bore, 
starts to drop, and will drop just as fast 
as though we dropped it from our hand. 
But, of course, the bullet is traveling for- 
ward also, so it will not strike the 
ground under the muzzle but a con- 
siderable distance ahead of the muzzle. 

In Fig. 1 we have a barrel firing a 
.30/06 cartridge with 150-grain bullet at 
a muzzle velocity of 2,700 ft. per second. 
This bullet covers 650 yd. of forward 
flight in one second. In that second of 
flight, it will also drop about 12 ft. 
Therefore, the line marked “trajectory” 
shows the flight of the bullet. This bul- 
let started to drop the instant it left the 
muzzle, but, starting downward slowly in 
the first few feet of its forward flight, 
it dropped so little that it could not be 
measured. In the first 100 yd., it drops 
about 2 in., at 200 yd. it will have dropped 
10 in., 300 yd. 24 in., 400 yd. 48 in., 500 
yd. 80 in., and at 600 yd. 120 in. 

To allow for this drop of the bullet 
and hit an object at a distance, we have 
to point the muzzle of the barrel up- 
ward at an angle when we fire it. The 
bullet then starts upward from the 
muzzle, despite the fact that it is also 
dropping from gravity, and, flying on 
the same trajectory through the air, 
finally drops enough to hit the object. 

In Fig. 2 the barrel is pointed up in 
the air. Here the bullet starts out at a 
different angle with the ground. Its 
forward velocity is carrying it upward 
faster than it drops from gravity. It 
makes the same trajectory curve that it 
made before but, instead of dropping to 
strike the ground, it drops to strike the 
object at which it was aimed. 

We regulate the angle at which we in- 
cline the barrel upward by means of the 
sights. We have to elevate the rear sight 
higher for a long distance than for a 
shorter one, and this, as you will see 
from the drawing, causes the barrel to 
be elevated at a greater angle. Thus, in 


of Bullets 


order to make a .30/06 bullet strike an 
object 650 yd. distant, we must elevate 
the barrel to an angle of approximately 
23 minutes (a minute is of course 1/60 
of a degree). 

When the bullet leaves the muzzle, it 
is traveling forward at 2,700 ft. per sec- 
ond velocity, but it immediately starts 
to meet the resistance of the air which 
slows it up continually and gradually. 
It covers the first 200 yd. in about .2 
second and drops about 10 in., and at 
the end of that time and distance it is 
traveling at the rate of 2,267 ft. per 
second. It covers 650 yd. in one second, 
drops 12 ft. in that distance, and then 
has a remaining velocity of only 1,481 
ft. per second. 

I think this answers the question, but 
I want to add a little more to make it 
more instructive and to tie it in with 
modern marksmanship and with the 
problems faced by every rifleman. 

The rear sight of any rifie that is not 
a mere toy is graduated for elevation. 
A military rifle has a sight which is 
graduated with numbered marks, show- 
ing where to adjust it in elevation for 
each 100 yd. This is possible with a 
service rifle because all such rifles use 
cartridges having the same trajectory. 
But sporting rifles use a great many 
different cartridges, and it is not practi- 
cal to have a great number of sights, 
each graduated differently for a certain 
rifle and cartridge. Accordingly, the 
rear sights for modern rifles are grad- 
uated, for greater speed 
ience, into minutes of angle. 

A minute of angle is practically that 
distance on the elevating scale of a 
sight which will raise the striking point 
(center of impact) 1 in. per 100 yd. of 
range. That is, 1 in. at 100 yd., 2 in. at 
200 yd., 5 in. at 500 yd., or 6% in. at 650 
yd. Thus we would set our sight at 2 
minutes for 100 yd., and then when we 
aimed the rifle, the barrel would point 
2 in. high at 100 yd. to allow for the 2 in. 
of drop of the bullet over that distance. 
Similarly, for 650 yd., we would raise 
the rear sight to 23 minutes to correct 
for a 12-ft. drop, because a minute 
equals 6% in. at 650 yd., and 23 minutes 
would therefore be 149.5 in., which is a 
drop of approximately 12 ft. 


UR ballistics engineers have worked 

out tables of angles of elevation for 
all American cartridges. Having such a 
table with a minute-of-angle sight, we 
know exactly where to set the sight for 
any distance. For example, here is the 
table for the .30/06 and .30/30 cartridges: 


Distance 30/06 .30/30 

Yd. 150 grains 170 grains 
2700 f.s. 2200 f.s. 

100 2 minutes 4 minutes 
200 5 minutes 9 minutes 
300 8 minutes 14 minutes 
400 12 minutes 21 minutes 
500 16 minutes 29 minutes 
600 20 minutes 
700 26 minutes 
800 33 minutes 
900 40 minutes 

1000 49 minutes 


By studying some of the folders issued 
by our ammunition companies, giving 
angles of elevation for a number of 
popular cartridges, and remembering 
that a minute is 1 in. per 100 yd., you 
will be able to solve any problem in 
trajectory, drop of bullet, or sight ad- 
justment.—T.W. 
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Plaster Fish Bring Him 


be valuable. College officials agreed, on 
condition that the exhibit be approved by 
specialists in ichthyology before the 
casts were accepted. 

Eshmeyer applied to the state conser- 
vation officials for two living specimens 
of each variety of fish in their hatcheries. 
At first they were reluctant to supply 
them. They finally consented, however, 
to let him have one fish for casting pur- 
poses and gave him permission to ob- 
tain the duplicate, when he was ready to 
do the painting, from the state game 
warden. But, they warned him, both 
specimens, carefully preserved in formal- 
dehyde, were to be returned later to the 
game warden as proof that they had not 
been eaten. 

But the minister needed other fish, 
species the hatchery did not have. To 


| get them, he made friends with a com- 


mercial fishing crew and accompanied it 
out on Lake Erie. 

One of the plaster casts made by Esh- 
meyer was that of a sheepshead. He col- 


| ored it and sent it to the University of 


Michigan for inspection. They sent back 
word the fish’s nose should not be pink! 
“But,” replied the pastor, “all the 
sheepsheads I have ever seen have had 
pink noses.” 
So out he went with the commercial 


(Continued from page 23) 





Cast of small fish being removed from mold 


fishermen again to look a little further 
into the matter of noses. He found, cu- 
riously enough, that both he and the 
Michigan expert had been right, for some 
of the thousands of fish hauled in had 
pink noses while others had not. The 
mystery was cleared up when he learned 
that the pink flush he had observed was 
caused by rubbing against the nets. So 
he changed the color of the nose on the 
cast and science was satisfied. 

It took Eshmeyer 2 years to complete 








the important matches .. 
marksmen including Mrs. 
only woman member of the Lewis team. 
Police 
1492 x 1500. 


With the .38 cal. 


balance, 


OLT Officers Model 


CALIBERS.38 SPECIAL AND .22 LONG RIFLE 
Where do you get the lew-down on a target arm? ON THE 
FIRING LINE—where facts are a matter of record. 
Officers’ Model Target Revolver dominates the 
. the dependable partner of champion 

Marian Semmelmeyer 
And the Los 
Team (left) who recently set a new 
model now fitted with heavy 
barrel, the Officers’ Model has everything a shooter could desire 
accuracy and extra steadiness for rapid-fire shooting. 





Fame 


the collection of fish for Heidelberg. In 
some cases he tried a dozen times before 
he obtained just the right result. He 
used more than a ton of plaster to make 
23 fish that weighed, perhaps, 150 pounds. 

The Heidelberg group is arranged ac- 
cording to the key of their biological age. 
The first three fish, a rock sturgeon, 
long-nosed gar and dogfish, are, in point 
of age, separated from the remaining 
fish by 10,000,000 years. 

Other fish in the group include the 
whitefish, brown trout, common sucker, 
German carp, pike, channel catfish, bull- 
head, white crappie, black crappie, rock 
bass, bluegill, pumpkinseed, large and 
small-mouth black bass, yellow pike 
perch, blue pike-perch, white bass, and 
sheepshead. 

As a side line to his fish venture, Esh- 
meyer has tried his casts in other fields. 
He has produced several likenesses of 
children, including the face of the oldest 
of his three daughters. 

So far, his amateur standing as a plas- 
ter-caster has remained unsullied. His 
most important mission in life is still 
preaching. But his plaques have at- 
tracted so much attention from scien- 
tists and sportsmen and others that 
there is no telling where he will even- 
tually ride on his hobby 
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The action is smooth as silk... every part finished and fitted 

















Suilt on .41 frame. Blue 


by hand. Famous “Shooting Master’ sights—adjustable and t Checked k re 7 oe 
tippled to prevent glare. Super-rifled barrel. Non-slipping grip. spur. Be ad or Patridge sights, both adjustable. Five 
Checked trigger and hammer spur. Stippled top and back of otal heiasie, &. 4s . ; Heavy 
frame. An exclusive feature is its Positive Lock, that makes 40000) jn .38 cal. 6” lensth only. Leneth over all 


ccidental discharge impossible. Over 650 separate operations 
d some 300 inspections go into the production of a single 
Officers’ Model, including rigid target testing. The gun must be 
ght or it doesn’t leave the factory. The only way to truly ap- 


with 6” barrel 1144”. Weight (with 
barrel) 36 ounces, 


heavy 6” 








Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg. 


eciate the perfection of this gun is to shoot one. For more ~ Co. 

letails about America’s Number One Target Arm, send coupon, 5 a ee Conn. OL—SS 
sentiemen: 

SPECIFICATIONS Send me full particulars about your 


COLT’S PATENT FIREARMS MFG.CO. = °0"°*"°" 

HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT cocngtes, Leneth 7 
11%”, barrel, 6”. t. 
38 a. Embedded head cylinder. 


two Officers’ Model Target Revolvers, 
OME ocnewe 


PHIL B. BEKEART, PACIFIC COAST REPRESENTATIVE, 731 MARKET STREET —«_——o 7% ot eg neg BIB | ETEEE www wre wenn enereneeannene 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 






































SAVING BARGAIN S| 
BACK GUARANTEE 


MONE 


Regular Price $40.00 SAVAGE MODEL No. 40 ( 4x24) SUPER SPORTER (as illustrated) 
Ss 95 | -~ Pressure smokeless steel barrel, with raised ramp front sight, latest 
29: i iInut stock, oil finish, pistol grip, 5-shot magazine. 77 


14 only .300 cal. 26 only 30/30 cal. 













| 
SALE OF | 


AMMUNITION | 


THE FOLLOWING $3.00 | 
PER Hees ED—.22 Savage 
2. 0 oF Remington rimless 


96 caliber. 





ALSO a few model No. 45 SAVAGE °:.20"* \ ith foman rear 
checke pistol grip and fore-end $36-45 



























oguier a e $48.90. SPECIAL a. yg 
6, 7 , 3803 
“a ” a | 21 Winchester double bar- sritis h. 03 Savage, 30/30 2 | 
“LAST CALL 1, 12 gauge, 28” Special 30/06 Boat-tail } } 
nl. & cyl ) D4” M.&F. Gov't black powder, 40/60 Winchest 
choke, nor black, 25/25 Stevens black, 9 m/m ane ,4 
lar price 97340. Rd ys Colt D. A. Rustless. EXTRA SPECIA 
hundred —.35 S&W automatic, $1.75. 38 cont aut 
A FE 12 ga. 30” M. & F. for Super, Pocket, Military Colts, $2.00. 25/20 Wir 
Auto. Eject black, $1.50. Smokeless, $2.00, 25/20 Single shot, blach 
Regular $87.05. NOW $44.95 $1.20, Su 10ke less, $1.60. 32/20, 38/40 or 44/40 Win ee kele 
$2.00. 44 Colt old model, black, $1.75. 45 8 S&Ww Schofield, 75 
$2.00 Deposit Marbles G G., $1.50. 44xL shot. black, $1.20. 38 Short ai black 
required on $1.20, Smokele $1.50. 9 m/m we $4.00. 405 Win., $4.00. ; 
all C.0.D’s Win., $4.00. 32 or 35 Win. S.L., $2.50 0/06 Gov't 220 gr. S.P., $4.00 
401 Win. 38.L $3.00. 43 Spanish, $4.00 “41 Swiss, $4.00. 7.65 Mauser | 
$4.00 Se ete PRICED BY THE TROUSAND LOTS—B.B. caps, $1.50: | 
*.B. caps, $ .22 W.R.F. black, $4.00: .22 W.C.F. (Hornet) black, $8.00; Smoke- | 
$12 00; - She ort Colt, black, $8.00, Smokeless, si0 00; .22 Short Kleanbore. $3.00 
2 L Kiffe, regular or high-speed Kieanbore or any make, non-corrosive, $4.00: 38 S&W 
pec ial Mid Kange, Remington, Winchester, Western, Peters Non-Corrosive, $13.60: 38 S&W 
Special Standard load, any make as above, $21.50. (Stamp for List 
Marlin Model No. 93 Carbines, 30/30 & .32 Special, 2/3 or full magazine $23.95 | 
Marlin Model No. 94 Rifles, 24” 25/20, 32/20 calibers, full magazine 17.95 
Remington Sportsman auto. oe. 12, 16 or 20 gauge, 3 Shot or 5 Shot 44.00 
Colt Police Positive, 38 cal. 4”, blue, in fine used condition 13.85 | 
Winchester No. 69, .22 repeater, box mag $10.95 Gov't ctges. 30-06 selected stock per 100 $2.25 
Winchester No. 55 takedown 25/55 caliber 26.95 Hi-Standard S. S. Target pist 22 caliber 7.95 
Winchester No. 55 takedown .32 Special cal 29.95 New Mossberg No. 6 Telescope, 1- power 6.95 | 


(Free 1935 Catalog) -5S2 Warren St., New York City | 


HUDSON SPORTING GOODS CO. 








BUY... 


YOUR GUNS ON TIME 


There is now no further need to deprive yourself of the gun of 
your choice. 

A small amount down and a few dollars each month will bring 
you any one of the standard rifles or shot guns made by 
Winchester. 

We can also supply you with Fecker, Hensoldt, Zeiss, Lyman, 
Bausch & Lomb and Unertl rifle telescopes on the same easy 
time payment plan. 

Let us know what you want and we will send you full details. 














NATIONAL TARGET & SUPPLY COMPANY 
1253 25th STREET, N. W., 
WASHINGTON, D. Cc. 


Remington | a Ole In One 
| Maintenance kit 


AYER TRI-PAK 


GUN KIT 


yy experienced shooters. Simple— 
light ny oz. be Bi ae (Duralumin used) —com- 
pact (1 in. x 7 in.)—easily carried in pocket. In- 
cludes everything a shooter needs to care for 
guns or pistols at range, home, or hunting. 
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The assembly includes a sturdy, non-corrosive 
and non-abrasive 3242 inch CLEANING ROD 
(in sections). Services all calibers—.22 to .50; 
also adaptable for sh Includes OIL 
CONTAINER, OIL APPLICATOR, Two 
SCREW-DRIVERS and a 

HANDY ROLL OF CLOTH 
Several feet for gun patches, bandages, bind- 
ing and scores of emergency uses. Special 
cutter on kit cuts pieces as withdrawn, xy 
“Sac desired size or cali- 


© brated scale. Rolls re-|/ 
placeable by refills. 
If your dealer does not carry the AYER TRI- 


PAK GUN KIT we will send o—pso 











102R Receiver Sight 


Strongest, most reliable huntin ng sight ever pro- 
duced. GUARANTEED to hold its adjustment. 
Mounted without cutting stock. All Remington 
Express rifles come from the factory ready 
drilled and tapped for this sight. The most 
accurate and —— hunting receiver sight 
you can buy. Price only $4.50. 


Precision-Made Sights 
for ALL Purposes 


Ask your dealer to show you the complete 
REDFIELD line—or WRITE us for informa- 
tion and descriptive literature on ANY sight 
you desire. 


you one postpaid on receipt of 
check or money order for . . 


MONEY BACK IF NOT SATISFIED! 
Send for Free Folder which gives complete 





information and detailed illustrations. 
TRI-PAK GUN KIT, INC. 


50 Brady Street, San Francisco, California | 


REDFIELD GUNSIGHT CORP. 
3311 GILPIN ST. DENVER, COLO. 














RIFLE QUESTIONS 
ANSWERED 


Easing Up Trigger Pull 

Question: In a recent number of your mag- 
azine I read an article on pistol shooting. A 
few days ago, I took my .380 Remington auto- 
matic with me into the country for a little tar- 
get practice in order to demonstrate to me the 
advantages set out in that article, especially in 
trigger pull, using the tip of the first finger of 
the right hand. At 20 ft. I was amazed at my 
success. The chief trouble, however, was due 
to the hard pull on the trigger and the bad in- 
visibility of the front sight. Had the trigger 
pull been easier, I could have held my sight on 
the target easier and made a score that would 
have been much better. 

Would it be advisable and safe, to have the 
gun worked on to ease up on the pull? And, 
what could I do to improve the visibility of the 
sights—front and rear? Also, how can I go 
about getting these things remedied?—J. S., 
Tex. 


Answer: I have always been of the opinion 
that the whole soul of good hand-gun shooting 
lay in control of the trigger—trigger squeeze. 
Also, that good trigger squeeze can be devel- 
oped only when one’s weapon has a light (3 to 
4-lb.) pull, without any suspicion of creep or 
drag. Now, by its very nature and design, it is 
impossible to insure such a trigger pull on an 
automatic pistol. Therefore, I have never rec- 
ommended automatic pistols where one desires 
to develop enough skill with the hand gun to 
make its use an interesting pastime. 

I also have always thought that a pistol 
shooter would like to have his bullets strike 
rather close to where he aims. Therefore, as no 
two makes of cartridges shoot the same, nor do 
any two men hold or aim the same, nor shoot at 
the same distance, I have thought it really quite 
desirable that the hand gun should have adjust- 
able sights that can be changed to suit the needs 
of the individual shooter. 

For these reasons, I have preferred the target 
or outdoorsman revolvers, which have light, 
crisp, hand-adjusted trigger pulls and adjusta- 
ble sights. In fact, I have noticed that men who 
do not use such weapons, lose all interest in 
hand-gun shooting in a few weeks after taking 
up the game. 

Obviously, it is impossible to write a manual 
on hand-gun shooting in a letter. I think there 
is a certain technique which a man must learn, 
to be successful. I find that if a man does not 
have a skilled coach to instruct him, he can, if 
intelligent, teach himself from the standard 
works on the subject.—T. W. 


Oil Finish for Stock 


Question: Will you please send me informa- 
tion on putting an oil finish on a Circassian 
walnut gun stock.—R. H., I/l. 


Answer: To put a dull London oil finish on 
a walnut stock: Remove stock from gun. Get 
a can of varnish remover from a paint store, 
and, following instructions on the can, remove 
all the old finish from the stock and sandpaper 
it off smooth. Wet stock thoroughly with water, 
and dry quickly by swinging above a hot stove 
which makes the grain raise. Cut off this grain 
by light friction with new sandpaper so as to 
cut raised grain off rather than to merely press 
it down again. Repeat several times. Polish 
the stock with finest sandpaper until it is per- 
fectly smooth. 

Each evening, coat stock thoroughly with raw 
linseed oil. Let it stand until next evening and 
repeat. When, after 24 hours, the oil will n 
longer soak into the walnut, but stands wet and 
gummy on the surface, the stock has received 
all the oil it will take. 

From a paint store, get some powdered awed 
ice stone, and mix it with a little yellow auto 
mobile cup grease to a paste. Polish the stock 
with this paste. Rub it over a spot the size of 
your hand for 15 minutes, using a rough rag 
Polish another spot, and continue until the 
whole stock is covered. Wipe all grease off 
stock and set the stock aside for 2 days t 
dry, with no finger marks on it. Then, with the 
hand, briskly rub a little floor wax thoroughly 
into the stock until it gets warm and almost 
dry. Set aside to dry overnight. To renew th 
finish after a rain or perspiration, polish agai 
with the floor wax.—T. ; 
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Trajectory of a Bullet 


Question: What determines the trajectory of 
a bullet? Why is it that a .30/06 of 180 grains 
has a muzzle velocity of 2720 foot-seconds and 
a trajectory height at 100 yd. of 2.60 in. In 
contrast the same caliber with 220 grains has a 
muzzle velocity of only 2450 foot-seconds which 
is quite an unexpected decrease. Then there is 
the trajectory of 3.50 in. of the 220-grain bullet 
in contrast to the 2.60 in. of the 180-grain bul- 
let. Why does a bullet of the same caliber but 
of heavier weight have less muzzle velocity 
than that of a lighter bullet which it seems log- 
ical should have the least velocity? Why does 
the heavier bullet have the flatter trajectory? 
Or does it? If you can dissect this puzzle and 
logically explain it I will be greatly indebted 
to you.—C. S. Jr., New York. 


Answer: Every rifle and cartridge has a 
maximum breech pressure which cannot be ex- 
ceeded with safety. If we use a heavier bullet 
in a rifle, it requires more breech pressure to 
give it a stated velocity than it does to give a 
lighter bullet that same velocity. If we loaded 
enough powder in a .30/06 cartridge to give a 
220-grain bullet a muzzle velocity of 2720 ft. 
per second, the cartridge would have a pro- 
hibitively unsafe breech pressure. Therefore, 
we have to reduce the powder charge to keep 
within the safety limit, and as a consequence, 
the maximum velocity we can get with a 220- 
grain bullet will be about 2450 foot-seconds. Ob- 
viously, a bullet flying at 2450 foot-seconds will 
not have as flat a trajectory as one flying at 
2720.—T. W. 


Glasses for Protection 


Question: I own a .22 long rifle N.R.A. bolt- 
action 1919 Model Savage, with rear peep sights 
and knife-blade front sight. As you will note this 
is an old model, but still very accurate. No doubt 
it does not have the velocity of a new rifle as 
the rifling may be worn a trifle. Will this rifle 
handle the new high-velocity ammunition? If 
not why not? I have been shooting it for some 
time and noticed nothing dangerous.—W. G. M.., 
Nebr. 


Answer: If the headspace is still within .043 
to .044 in. in your Savage Model 19 rifle, it will 
handle most high-speed cartridges safely. As 
the headspace wears above .044 in. the chances 
for a burst head increase. There is no reason to 
expect that your rifle has excess headspace, un- 
less you have operated it excessively in a very 
sandy country, or without oil on the bolt. Nor 
would the firing of as many as 100,000 rounds 
make any difference in the velocity, if the bar- 
rel has been properly cared for. 

As that rifle is accurate and pleases you, I 
should advise you to continue to use it for a 
long time. I do not believe you will get any 
$10 or $12 rifle that will begin to equal it. 

However, sooner or later, it is almost certain 
that a high-speed cartridge will burst at the head 
in it. Always wear shooting spectacles when 
shooting high-speed cartridges, as the intensely 
hot gas from a burst head might seriously in- 
jure or put out your eye.—T. W 


Sighting-in a Rifle 


Question: A friend and I have a difference 
of opinion concerning the sighting of rifles 
which we have agreed to let you decide. 

My friend claims that if he sights in a scope- 
equipped target rifle at 200 yd. to enable him to 
shoot a possible, that anyone equally proficient 
can use the same gun with the same ammuni- 
tion and the same sight adjustment and score 
equally as well. 

I maintain that with but few exceptions a 
man would find it necessary to readjust the 

ope to compensate for the difference in trig- 
ger squeeze, sling tension, eyesight, etc.—/J. H. 
H., Ohio. 


Answer: I should say that you are correct 
nm your contention. Due to differences in light, 
eyesight, sling tension, trigger squeeze, and 
ther things, a rifle and ammunition sighted in 

one shooter is never correct for another 
hooter, except by mere chance. The difference 
1ay be all the way from nothing up to as much 

; 8 in. per 100 yd. in the case of two really ex- 
perienced rifle shots. This is for iron sights. 
All that the scope does in this problem is to 
eliminate the light as one of the causes. Light 
sa big element, but not the only element. The 
tect of the other elements remain.—T. W 
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@ This mother ’possum carrie 


s her six eg on her back 


when she wants to move them from place to place. Hunters and 
sportsmen everywhere have found that they can see more and 
see better with Bausch & Lomb Binoculars. @ 40-page de Luxe 
catalog, sent to you for 6c in stamps, tells you what to look for 


in selecting a binocular, shows 


models for all uses, and explains 


features that led more sportsmen to purchase B & L glasses last 


year than ever before. 


BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO., 192 Lomb Park, Rochester, N.Y. 
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Our new 1935 Catalog 
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Pacific Gun Sight Co., 
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10c will be refunded on your first 
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Re-sighting  Re-loading 
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Dept. K, 


and much valuable information— 
cost of publishing and mailing 
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Hi-Standard $1 65° 
22 AEST. 


1897 Winchester Shotgun 12 or Ae G $27.50 
New German Zehna Auto. 25 Ca 9.50 
New German Ortgies .32 Cal. ED 9-shot 10.50 
cow H & R Sportsman, .22 Cal. 15.50 

ew l-J Supershot Sealed | 8 12.50 
New H'@ RNo. 922 .22 ¢ 7.25 


SLIGHTLY USED GUNS 
Lager 30 C al. or 9m. m., 4 in $15 06 


1 

utomatic 1 

26 Colt s Automatic 10 
1 
l 





82-20 S. & W. Military and P« 
Colt’s 38 Army Special 


$1.00 deposit with C.O.D. orders. 
SEND FOR COMPLETE CATALOG 
ARNOLD WOLFF, 164! Curtis St., Denver, Colo. 

















3etter your scores with this 
ing new telescopic sight. 
all small bore rifles. 
2 screws; no cuts. Removed 
out tools. One-half minute m 


. F. MOSSBERG & SONS, INC. 





Fits most 
Mounted with 


3410 Greene St. 


INTERESTING — COMPLETE — NEW 


IDEAL Hand Book 


Profusely illustrated 
with photographs of 
many reloading op- 
erations. Exhaustive 
information plus un- 
derlying reasons for 
methods _ successfully 
used. Edited both for 
the novice and the 
experienced reloader. 
160 pages. Authorita- 
tively written by Capt. 
Earl Naramore. 


Sent for 50c 
postpaid 


ideal Reloading Tools are complete with all accessories. 


THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORPORATION 


85 West St., Middlefield, cm SS 





MOSSBERG 
4X Scope *7* 


Complete with 
——— | Mount and Eye-cup! 
amaz- eter adjustments located forward. 
Length 15% in. Lens, % in. diam. 
4-power. Cross hair reticule. Fully 
with- guaranteed. Send for complete folder 
icrom- on other new numbers. 


New Haven, Conn. 
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Enjoy your hunting with | — 
LYMAN SIGHTS 


Designed for your gun by experi- 
enced shooters, to help you get the 
game with least effort. Write us the 
make, model and caliber of gun to 
be equipped. We will be glad to 


advise. 









Tang Sight 
No. | forRem- 
ingtons 12, 14, 
24, 25. 2 aper- 
tures. $4.00 





Micrometer Receiver 
Sight No. 48 for bolt ac- 
tion sporting rifles. 
Complete with sighting 
disc, $11.50. 


Hunting Tang Sight 
No. 1A for lever ac- 
tion sporting rifles. 
Turn down peep. 


$4.50. 





No. 31 ivory 
bead hunting 
front sight, $1.00 


No. 5B revers- 
ible front sight. 
Ivory bead and 
pin head. $1.75. 





No. 56 Streamlined Mi- 
crometer Sight for hunting 
rifles. ‘4 min. clicks. $7.50 
with tap and drill. 





No. 


Pa 





Shotgun Sights, 
No. 9 Set, $1.00. 


Send for new No. 23 Lyman Sight 
Catalog, 64 pages, illustrated. I§e 


LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 
85 West St., Middlefield, Conn. 


tower STEER-HIDE HOLSTERS 
and CARTRIDGE BELTS 


No. 35 Cartridge Belt, with sewn loops 














row ’ 4 Plan 
h width $8.00 $4.00 
2 howdth $7.50 $3.75 
No. 271 Holster. Hord made, molded over forms 

to ex yfty d lock stitched. Give 


4 barrel length 


Flower stomped $4.90 P $3.25 
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No. 27 The GEORGE LAWRENCE CO. 


Since 1857 PORTLAND, OREGON 



























SEE ALL THERE IS TO 
SEE WITH 


ALLSCOPE 


Double your pleasure at sport 
events or at the theatre Ingeni 
ously designed field glasses that 





fit the face as comfortably as 
ordinary spectacies. Quickly ad 
justed. Gives you a close-up view 
of every bit of action. Extremely 
light weight. Wide vision, clear 


view, freedom from eyestrain 
Handsomely finished. Comes in 
leather case with zipper. 

Mode! A: 2-power $12.50 

Mode! B; 3\-power $14.50. 


Send for FREE booklet desc Wollensak 
microscopes, telescopes, glasses 


WOLLENSAK OPTICAL CO., 738 Hudson Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 








Rifles ” Little Boys 


(Continued from page 64) 


One box would insult my boys. Any- 
thing less than a bucketful of cartridges 
meant a ruined day for them. My army 
has squirted lead through their little 
rifles the way you pour water through a 
hose, and they still do. But when they 
are doing that I know where they are, 
and I know what kind of company they 
are keeping. I have never yet heard of 
a rifle corrupting the morals of any boy. 

As the boy grows older he should have 
a heavier rifle. A Stevens Favorite, a 
Mossberg, or a Remington 33 make fine 
“next” rifles. For the 12-year-old, well- 
grown, there are several other bolt-ac- 
tion creations, but I just must call your 
attention to the Stevens Walnut Hill ri- 
fle, No. 418. This rifle is in a class by 
itself. It is very accurate, comes com- 
plete as to sling and blade front sight 
and is equipped with the best tang sight 
I have seen. Although this arm actually 
costs more than the average run of boys’ 
rifles, there is in reality little comparison 
between it and the others. 


ST another word on stocks. For boys 

around 9 years of age the stock should 
be close to 10% in. and 10 and 11-year-old 
boys will take a stock 11 to 11% in. long. 
These stocks should have a pitch of at 
least 2 in., better, 3. This will tend to 
hold the rifle in place with no down- 
slipping. Above all things, see that the 
stock fits the boy, and do not make the 
mistake of having the stock too straight. 
The little fellows need more drop than 
do adults. 

As the .22 is correct for the boys’ first 
rifle, so is the .410 the proper thing for 
the little sportman’s first scatter-gun. 
Our first shotgun, was the cutest little 
single-barrel .410 I have ever seen, and 
we never knew who made it as the maker 
left his name off. But a single barrel is 
an aggravation for even a boy, so this 
was followed, for the youngest half of the 
army, with a Western Arms durable dou- 
ble in .410 caliber. After this gun was 
worked over it made the slickest little 
double you ever dreamed of. But the .410 
is like the .22, good to start with, but 
when it comes to real game shooting, the 
20 gauge and the .25 Stevens Rim Fire 
are the correct choice. My younger boy 
is now shooting a Stevens 330 20 gauge. 
His older brother uses a 20, but for the 
last 2 years has preferred his 12. 

Fitting rifles and shotguns to the real 
little fellows is a very fascinating and 
worth-while job. The time to teach a 
boy how to handle firearms is while he is 
young, before some old sob sister gets in 
his work on him. If every boy in this 
nation were taught to handle firearms 
properly, our annual list of shooting ac- 
cidents would be cut to nothing. It is the 
shooter who has had no training who 
causes all the trouble, and it is just sim- 
ply unbelieveable how many persons who 
think they are “sportsmen” know abso- 
lutely nothing of the proper handling of 
firearms. 

When you have fitted the gun to your 
boy, the job has just commenced. The 
next step is to teach him that firearms 
are not playthings. You may have to get 
a little strict, but you had better be, if 
you wish to avoid a damage suit, or 
maybe something that is far worse, later. 

Patience on your part is absolutely es- 
sential to your boy’s success with a rifle. 
Boys love guns, and the better the gun 
fits the boy, the better marksman that 
boy will be.—Allyn H. Tedmon, Col. 
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MAKE LEATHER 


At Last! You can tan 

AROME ANY KIND OF FUR soft 

74aN,| 8nd pliable with KROME. 

| TAN. Remarkable home 

| process. Simple, sure, 
conomical, 


KROME-TAN MAKES FINEST 
LEATHER. Tan those cow-hides 
into valuable leather for HARNESS, 
LACES, BELTS, Etc. Also Calf-hides, 

tr, Rabbit, Muskrat, etc. Get more 
money from hides and furs by tanning 
yourself. Make money in spare time 
tanning for others. We show you how. 


FREE Send today for free illustrated 
folder and instructions for using 
E-TAN. Send N 


NORTHWESTERN FUR FUR CO. Dept. K647 Omaha, Nebr. 














long rifle, hi-speed and regular. Heavy 
barrel, small bore. A target pistol built 
by gun experts. Guaranteed. Also made 
with 4%4-inch barrel. Send for folder 

HIGH STANDARD MFG. CO., 173 East St., New auweh, Conn. 








[ PRECISION RIFLES 


For the .257 Roberts Cartridge 
Made under supervision of Mr. N. H. Roberts 
for critical riflemen, who want accuracy and 
dependability. Send for folder. 

ROBERTS & KIMBALL 
2 Cambridge Road Woburn, Mass. 














et—Boilt Action—Hammer 


th 
Fire—-Hair Trigger—Safety. Also 177 and 22 Single 
Shot Air Rifles $7. 50—Single Shot BB Air Rifle $6.00 
~25 Shot BB Repeater Air Rifle $7. 50—at Dealer or 
Direct—Full Details —Targets—Free—Write Today 
BENJAMIN AIR RIFLE CO., 621 MH. Broadway, St. Louis, Me. 














NEW METHOD GUN BLUER 


Makes Old Guns Like New. Willnot 
injure the finest steel. A ve hard, 
durable, perfectly colored lacque 
applied with a brush in a few min- 





NEw mETHOD 


GON glue 


utes. Can be used for retouching. Simpler 

and less expensive than * byt ~ 1 

ing’’ which requires expensive tan i 

experience. G oes on over nickel plating 

Send forcircular,*‘WhatG {wy Say 

New Method Sus Biuing Co., 0-33, 
Bradford, Pa. 











GUN LIST FREE! 30’06! 








SEDGLEY 


fin Why rors made? Write fo SPRINCFIELD 

est Sporters le? Write for 

rices! Free Literature! Winchester S Pp oO R a4 E 2] 
odel 69, 22 Re; id og . Rowe, Bamts 


$11.50 postpal tr 8X Scope $7.70, Postpaid. Als 
made in 22 Hornet 7 other cal. 

i. WARSHAL & SONS 
1014 ist Seattle, Wash. 
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DUCK HUNTERS 

At last the call you 

always wanted. As illus- 

trated. No hand manip- 

ulating. The swingable 

Patent No. 1855527 bill, which one ms and 
closes as the call is blown 

does it perfectly. Thoroughly tested out hunting wildm ait ards, anc 

proved areal uck caller not a duck chaser. fixide construction 
designed to +R a papettes getting stuck, causing a mis 








one. Price jealer cannot su you, order direct. 
NATURAL DUCK CALL MFG. CO. 
Box 78 St. Paul, Minn. 













Best value in America 
Send 3c for illustrated cat 
alogue containing a line of mer 
chandise suitable for hunters, campers, Fisher 
men, and other out-door pursuits, also militar) 
trappings. 


W. STOKES KIRK 
Dept. A 1627 .N. 10th St., Philadelphia, Pe. 
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A. F. STOEGER, Inc. 
507 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send me a copy of your 
Catalog & Handbook No. 26, for which I enclose 
SOc in cash, check, money order or stamps. 
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Street 





City State 








How Much Choke Do We Really Need? 


as to whether one degree or one form 

of choke shoots all sizes of shot well. 
The experiences of any one man never 
tell a complete story, so I would like to 
hear from my readers about this. 

From my tests with buckshot, not 
very extensive, I think the man who ob- 
tains a good-buckshot barrel is in luck. 
The factories say to shoot buckshot in 
any barrel you happen to have from full 
choke to cylinder, but the best buckshot 
barrel I tried was an improved cylinder 
Savage. Somebody else may have se- 
cured completely different results. 

The big Magnum 10 gauge shoots ex- 
tremely well with Nos. 2 and 4 shot, 
nearly as well with 3’s, but BB’s flare 
nut badly. I do not know why, just infer 
that either the form of choke or the 
constriction is not right for the big shot. 

Coming down to the 20 bore, I have 
ynne Remington barrel that has been 
lraw-bored. It was cut: quarter choke 
or 55 percent choke. With 7% shot this 
S an ordinary barrel, not’ very close and 
not particularly even. With No: 6 shot 
t is better, but I have another, a modi- 
fied barrel, that can discount this 55 
percent barrel with either size of shot. 
However, with an ounce of Lubaloy 4s, 
running 146 to the ounce, this barrel 
omes to life. I'll give you the result of 
hree shots fired one recent morning. 

20-inch circle, 20 yd., No. 4, pattern 
148, ‘equals 98 percent; 24-in.- circle, 30 
d:,No. 4, pattern 117, equals 20 percent; 
-in*eirele, 40 yd., No. 4, pattern 127, 
equals 87 percent. 


Tastow IS some question in my mind 


The second pattern was plainly not a 
good one, but of course I took it any- 
how. The first and third patterns are 
records in my 20 bore shooting with No. 
4 shot. At 20 yd. only four shot got out- 
side the circle, at 40 yd. 19 pellets got 
out. This barrel, patterning as it did 
today, will kill ducks with great cer- 
tainty at 40 yd., and probably at 50 yd. 

All of which makes it appear to me 
that a factory barrel, having been tested 
with No. 7% shot to the entire satisfac- 
tion of the makers, may or may not 
shoot well with large shot. It is pretty 
much a gamble as to whether it does or 
not. Nearly all barrels shoot well with 
No. 6 shot, and that is a good deal to 
start with, and is one reason why I gen- 
erally recommend No. 6 shot for duck 
shooting, when even I do not know any- 
thing about the gun other than its bore 
and choke. The 20 gauge which takes 
kindly to No. 4 shot has a rare barrel. 
Sure, this 87 percent at 40 yd. was more 
or less a fluke—no 20 bore could be ex- 
pected to average 87 percent with any 
size of shot. 

This -brings us back to just why a 
quarter choked barrel should shoot over 
80 percent at 40 yd., while the pattern 
would -not ‘be over 60 percent with No. 
7% shot. Is less choke required for big 
shot in a 20 bore? Or is it some form of 
choke which has been given accidentally 
to this barrel by draw-boring? Once on 
a time the Ithaca Gun Co. built me a 
Super 10, one barrel full choke. That 
barrel shot with No. 6 but I didn’t 
like it so well with 4’s, which I wished 
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to use, so sent it back and had .005 of 
the constriction taken out of that bar- 
rel. That helped, and it became about 
the finest shooting barrel with 4s that I 
have ever seen. The next barrel might 
be hurt by the same proceeding. I don’t 
know—just anxious to learn myself.— 
4. 


DOES AN AUTOMATIC 
SHOOT AS HARD? 


UDGING by my correspondence that 

question apparently won’t down. In 
the logic of things it occurs to my corre- 
spondents that if a part of the energy 
generated by the powder charge is di- 
verted to functioning the gun, then less 
of it must be delivered to the charge 
of shot. However, under this process of 
reasoning, the kick of the gun must also 
deprive the shot of energy. 

I have submitted this question a num- 
ber of times to all our cartridge com- 
panies and without exception they main- 
tain that an automatic shoots precisely 
as hard as any other gun—no difference 
at all in velocity, and velocity means 
hard hitting. The people who make au- 
tomatics might be interested in stoutly 
maintaining that such guns shot with 
the best of other models, but the car- 
tridge companies would not be interest- 
ed to any such extent, and when their 
ballisticians say no difference whatever, 
or when their published figures for ve- 
locity say no difference whatever, we 
can accept that conclusion as true.— 
C. A. 
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Do Raised Ribs Help Shooting? 


noticed that raised ribs on 

shotguns, particularly on dou- 
ble guns, are increasing in popularity. 
Many shooters commend the ribs be- 
cause they are narrow, thus being an aid 
to more accurate sighting. In rifleman’s 
parlance, a fine front sight can be held 
closer than a coarse front sight. This is 
true enough if the fine front sight can be 
seen in the brief time it takes to aim and 
fire. Shotgun shooters, however, need a 
coarse bead, and one brightly colored so 
they will be sure to see it. 

The raised rib probably helps a regu- 
lation trapshot, because it facilitates 
aligning the two sights before the target 
is called for. From this it is inferred that 
more accurate shooting can be done in 
field and duck shooting with a narrow, 
raised rib on a double shotgun. I have 
not quite been able to agree with this 
theory, particularly the part about a nar- 
row rib, which I may not see at all when 
shooting at game. 

Personally I find that the broad, double 
end of a shotgun, with a flat rib, can be 
sighted just as accurately as though it 
had a raised rib. I have never had any 
trouble in aiming a double gun, even one 
without sights, although I prefer sights. 
Nobody need pay any attention to my 
personal cranky notions, but, to me, a 
raised rib on a double gun does two or 
three things I do not like. Such a rib adds 
materially to the cost of a gun. It places 
weight where I do not want it, and makes 
a double gun heavier than it should be. 
It detracts from the clean, racy appear- 
ance of the arm, and, in game shooting, 
it is no aid to accuracy. Personally I like 
to see the bird right between my two bar- 
rels, and have no trouble whatever in 
seeing where the barrels are pointing. If 
everybody felt as I do, we would all pro- 
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[’: THE last few years, I have 
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Of the various ribs shown above, the author 
prefers the wider ones for most purposes 
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The rib should come into line of vision when firing so you'll know aim was true 


nounce the raised, narrow rib a humbug. 

They tell me however, it is a question, 
largely, of eyes. Keen young eyes, which 
focus instantly for distance, do see the 
narrow rib and align it promptly, while 
old eyes usually see only the mark. Even 
with young eyes, the narrow rib might 
as well be the usual wide rib of a double 
shotgun. 

I am inclined to believe that the rib, 
either solid or raised, is an advantage on 
single, round barrels. The gun should be 
built for the rib, perhaps. The effect of 
such rib is to lower elevations a trifle, 
and we may not want the gun to shoot 
any lower. For this reason the stock 
should be 1/16 in. higher in the comb. 
One reason why the rib is better for sin- 
gle barrels is that most people don’t care 
to sight over a crooked stick, which is 
the feeling one has with a single barrel. 
The sighting plane or rib should be per- 
fectly level from the back of the frame 
to the muzzle. Not only should the rib be 
level, but it should also be wide enough 
to be seen plainly by old eyes or young. 
It is not desirable to look for the rib 
when aiming at a flying bird, but, at the 
instant of firing, it is well to have that 
rib come into the line of aim, so that no 
subsequent doubt need be felt as to 
whether the aim was true. 

Whenever, in the last few years, it 
seemed to me to be advantageous to 
place a rib on a round barrel, I have had 
the rib made % in. wide, instead of the 
standard %-in. width preferred by the 


factories. Every one who has sighted 
over my style of rib has liked it. These 
wide ribs are, perhaps, an imitation of 
the wide sighting-plane of a double gun, 
while the narrow, raised ribs of a double 
gun, such as are now often used, tend to 
make the arm sight like a single barrel. 
As far as I am concerned the wide rib is 
best, double or single barrel. 

I have never said much about it, not 
liking to interfere with what the gun fac- 
tories are doing. Factories are giving the 
shooter exactly what they believe he 
wishes, and that is all anybody could do. 

This brings to mind the experience of 
one shooter who probably feels pretty 
much as I do about ribs. He decided that 
the barrel of a .410 Winchester was too 
narrow to be seen definitely when shoot- 
ing skeet, so he designed a wrap which 
goes about the muzzle of the little gun, 
enlarging it as much as he thinks neces- 
sary to make the muzzle perfectly visi- 
ble when the gun is aimed. That, accord- 
ing to the designer, works well. It 
should, although that wrapping might 
have the effect of raising the front sight 
and cause the gun to shoot lower. 

My own notion is that the same results 
could be brought about by a more per- 
manent method. The Marble Arms Co 
used to make a section of a rib, maybe 2 
or 3 in. long, which clamped to the bar- 
rel. Now take two sections of rib like 
that, one at the muzzle and one back of 
the middle of the barrel (I am not sure 
just how far back), and the effect when 
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sighting over those two sections would 
be precisely the same as though the rib 
extended the entire length of the barrel. 
Of course, these sections of ribs could 
be made as wide as anybody wished 
them, or as narrow. I know pretty well 
how these sections of a rib would work 
because I have a Remington automatic 
with a rib put on by a gunsmith. The re- 
traction of the barrel when the gun was 
fired prevented the rib from running all 
the way back, so it stopped some 3% in. 
short of the frame. When sighting the 
gun or when shooting it at game, I have 
never been able to see that gap between 
the end of the rib and the frame. To the 
eye, it is nothing more or less than a 
level sighting-plane from butt to muzzle. 

The smaller the bore of a single barrel 
gun, the greater, apparently, is the need 
of a wide rib. People shot pumps and au- 
tomatics for many years, mostly in 12 
gauge, with no complaint about any dif- 
ficulty in sighting, but, with a barrel as 
small as a .410, it might be that the nar- 
row muzzle would be hard to see. That, 
at any rate, is what the man who de- 
signed the wrap claims. I always have 
liked a rib on a 20 bore, but haven’t both- 
ered much about it on the 12. Much, of 
course depends upon the amount of drop 
in the stock. If the stock is sufficiently 
crooked to bring the eye down to the 
level of the frame and barrel, pretty good 
sighting should be done with it, anyhow. 
On the other hand, a straight-stocked 
gun would do better with a suitable 
raised rib. A solid rib would do just as 
well as a ventilated rib, provided the 
solid one were equally as wide, and did 
not make the gun too heavy. 

The point I am trying to make is that, 
if you are not a trapshooter, don’t have a 
raised rib put on a double gun, unless 
you are sure you would like it and don’t 
mind the additional weight. On pump 
guns and automatics, a rib is an advan- 
tage but be sure it is wide enough to fit 
your eyes. On single-barrel guns, having 
short barrels, the rib is particularly at- 
tractive, and often contributes to the bet- 
ter balance of the arm. On over-and-un- 
der guns, the top rib is very desirable.— 
Chas. Askins. 


Favors Open Gun 


peer tee yon in shooting, endeavoring 
to find the whys and wherefores of 
some of the funny things that are done 
by the veterans in the game, sometimes 
ask some very pertinent questions. I 
recently received a letter from a young 
man who has taken up trapshooting. 
“Trapshooting is practically new to 
me,” he writes. “Every one I know uses 
a full-choke gun and even the gun 
company from which -I made my pur- 
chase recommended that my gun have 
at least a modified choke. I don’t see 
the logic of this for 16-yd. targets. 
Doubles and handicap targets are of no 
interest to me unless I can hit the close 
ones. Why wouldn't I do better with a 
gun that would give me a wider pattern 
at 30 yd., as I am a fairly quick shot?” 
Well, to tell you the truth, I think the 
boy is right. I can’t see these guns that 
have too full a choke, unless one is 
expert enough to handle them. Until 
last year I had a trap of my own and 
experimented with guns of different 
bores, chokes and so forth. With an 
improved cylinder I averaged 23x25 on 
16-yd. targets. With a 55-percent gun, 
I occasionally broke a straight. The 
birds were being thrown about 60 yd. I 
stepped back to 30-yd. rise and got 20x25. 
To me any gun with a greater choke 
than the one I used would bea humbug. 
The 55-percent gun will do its work per- 
fectly at 16-yd. rise.—C. A. 
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LIKE THE 


BARREL 
RECOILS 
ON SLIDE 


are ec easy on 


The BROWNING 
SHOCK ABSORBER 


cushions the kick and accomplishes the 
same result as in the celebrated “75”. You 
can shoot a Browning with comfort—no 
flinching, bruised shoulders, headaches, 
or spoiled aims. The shock absorber 
also prolongs the life of your gun, gives 
you greater speed and firing accuracy. 
This is only one of the many remarkable 
features built into the Browning by 
John M. Browning, world’s great- 

est fireams inventor. 


12 and 16 Gauge 
Convertible 5-3 Shot 
(with Adaptor) 
Permanent 3-Shot Models 


Browning Specials and 
Special Skeet Models 


See any 

Authorized 

Browning Dealer 

for Complete Infor- 
mation. He is equipped 
with detailed Browning 
Dealer catalog and full 
information, also write us. 





GENUINE 


BROWNING 


y-NGb gel 7 Male 


SHOTGUNS 


the RECOIL 


Brownings Shoot Better 
Simply Because They Are Better 


Many Exclusive Browning Features are found 
only in Genuine Brownings: — double 
extractors; improved safety; forged 

barrel guide ring; magazine 

cutout; hollow ribs; 

etc. All hand 
fitted —all 
hand fin- 
ished. 


Three 
of Gun Making 


‘Three generations of gun 
experience have pro- 
duced os rigid standards of 
Browning quality. Millions of Amer- 
ican sportsmen used Browning milita 
equipment in > World War. The depend- 
able performance and satisfactory service of 
Browning machine guns, light and heavy, Brownin 
Automatic Rifles and Automatic Pistols earne 
eir respect, appsodation and full confidence in 
genuine Browning Guns. This record of depend- 
able performance and the Browning reputation are 
behind every Genuine Browning Automatic. 


oe MAIL THE COUPON SOM 
BROWNING ARMS CO., Dept. C-10, St. Louis, Mo. 
Please send descriptive literature. No obligations. 


oe. State. 
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BOOT PAD 


Made of Highest Grade Calfskin 
Leather, with molded Sponge Rubber 
Base. Laces to Gun Stock. Finest 
leather pad on the market. Price, 





JOSTAM MFG. CO. 
209 E. Main St., Peotone, itis. 


Pat. Oct. 13 25 








PERFECT BALANCE 


with Barrels of Efficient Length 





Shotgun qMicteney—(ustocty, killing power and pet 
tern)—requires a rrel at least ny A times as g 
as the caliber—30” or a 16 and 26” 
for a 20, 

You can have these efficient lengths with a Poly 
Choke WITHOUT AFFECTING THE BALANCE IN 
THE LEAST and at the same time have any degree of 
Choke desired instantly. 


Send today for folder and SPECIAL NEW OFFER. 
POLY CHOKE COMPANY 
Hartford 


for a 12 ga., 28” 





Jostam “Leader” 


$2.00 Each. Send for Catalog. Dept.1. 


Connecticut 





TANNING 


Lowest prices, finest wort. fend rome 
FURS ond HIDES to us for EXPERT 
—— “ag Kepairing, glazing, revewing. 
ring, iso sal 
In business since, fox ~~ 1 
Free Catak <=Rs’ 
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GREAT FOR GUN BORES! 


HOPPE’S No. 9 
Rids Them of Leading 


Cleans out ALL firing residue quick! 
safely, surelyand PREVENTS RUST. 
Keeps bores shining. Easy to applyUse 
ready-cut 
HOPPE’S C leaning PATCHES 

of soft, clean cotton-flannelefive sizes for 
choice . . . . And keep your gun action 
good and limber with 
! HOPPE’S Lubricating OIL 

Specially refined, light and gr =p 
Cleans, polishes. Won't gum. . . . Get all 
three at your dealers’. 
SAMPLES: Trial size No. 9, 10c. 1-oz. 
] can Oil 15ce. Full carton Patches 25c. 
Order direct from 


FRANK A. HOPPE, Inc. 
2315 No. 8th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
FREE! Hoppe’s Gun Cleaning Guide 

















THE LATEST 





Police forces in our largest cities, state prison guards and 
many other peace officers have used Lefevers for years be- 


cause Lefevers can always be depended on. 


.410-20-16 and 12 ga. Singles 


and doubles $17.20 and up. 6c stamps for catalog. 
Lefever Arms Company, Ithaca, N.Y. 

























WINCHESTER 





UY the shells that have the speed, de- 
pendability and wallop to do that— 
Winchester Shells. . . . For long range—when 
pheasants run before jumping—doves are 
away, ’way up!—late-season ducks are Pass- 
ing igh and wide—geese crowding the clouds!— 
when hares or turkeys are extra wary—and in buck- 
shot or single ball loads for deer, black bear, wild 
hog or cougar hunting—get the powerful Winches- 
ter Super Speeds. For all regular use, get your 
choice in regular Winchester Leaders, Repeaters 
or Rangers. For free folder write today to 


WINCHESTER REPEATING 
ARMS COMPANY 


Dept. 10-C 
New Haven, Conn. 








Be sure to get 
"Winchester Shells. . . 
See the red WINCHESTER 
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SPORTSMAN’‘S 
SPECIAL 


KIT CONSISTING OF PIPE, 
POUCH, TOBACCO 


@1-Wally Frank Golden Walnut Regular 
Bruyere ym ge a Value 
—patent slug-proof stem—fully 
guaranteed...... ' $2 50 

@1—Airtight — water eof ches 
man’s tobacco pouch, made from 
genuine English oiled silk—filled 
with our famous “wine cured” to- 
bacco blend (No. 45) — mild, 
sweet and fragrant. Rapuler $3.50 75 
a re . 





INTRODUCTORY SPORTS- 
MAN'S SPECIAL COMPLETE... 
WALLY FRANK, Lid, London 


New York Stores 
10 E. 45th St. @ 93 Nassau St., Cor. Fulton St. 
LARGEST VARIETY OF PIPES IN AMERICA— 
OVER 25,000 PIPES IN STOCK 


FILL IN & MAIL TODAY. SATISFACTION 
GUARANTEED. 


ct ce eee ee ee eee ee 
Beat oO, wart FRANK, Lrd., 
45th St., N. ¥. C. 
gt ENCLOSED FIND $1.00 for 
which send me, gosped, 1 Sportsman’s 
Special Kit as described above. 

















KEET 


By 
J. P. CUENIN & 


has come for a national clas- 

sification of skeet shooters. As 
it is now, each club, or group of clubs, 
has its own method of classifying mem- 
bers. Such a variety of systems inevita- 
bly results in confusion when members 
of different clubs enter a_ sectional 
match. 

The 1935 Northern California individ- 
ual matches are a good example of this. 
Under the rules, the classifications were: 
Class A, 93 or higher; Class B, 88 to 92; 
Class C, 80 to 87; Class D, 79 or lower. 
There were members of 10 affiliated 
clubs at the shoot, and it is doubtful if 
more than two clubs had classifications 
similar to those under which the section- 
al matches were shot. 

Among the entrants were members of 
the Pacific Rod and Gun Club, which 
classifies its shooters as follows: Class 
AA, 95 or higher; Class A, 90 to 94; Class 
B, 84 to 89; Class C, 78 to 83; Novice 
Class, 77 or lower. 

At the Western Open individual 
matches which were held recently at the 
Pacific Rod and Gun Club’s grounds at 
Lake Merced, the club’s classification 


|" SEEMS to me that the time 


Augie Macone, 
who broke 100x 
100 to win 1935 
Great Eastern 
Skeet Cham- 
pionship 
























system was used in grouping shooters. 

To overcome such difficulties I propose 
that each State skeet organization draw 
up a tentative classification plan, and 
that copies of the various plans be sent 
to each state group. After a study of 
the different proposals has been made, 
a vote can be taken to determine which 
system meets with the approval of the 
majority. 

With skeet’s great growth in popular- 
ity, it becomes necessary for us to adopt 
a universal classification to enable 
shooters of varying ability to compete 
for prizes in their own classes no mat- 
ter where they go to shoot. 

To start discussion on the subject, I 
propose that, for a universal plan, we 
place in Class A all shooters with aver- 
ages of 95 or better; in Class B all 
shooters who average from 90 to 94; in 
Class C those who average from 85 to 
89;in Class D all with averages from 79 
to 84, and in the Novice Class all shoot- 
ers whose averages are 78 or lower. 

I also suggest that only scores made 
in competition be considered in comput- 
ing the average of any shooter, except 
where a man has entered only one or 
two competitive matches. Competition 
in this case is to include national, inter- 
sectional, state and club prize shoots. 
If a shooter has entered too few prize 
events to form a basis for classifying 
him on scores made in competition, his 
best practice scores should be used as a 
basis of computing his average. 

Another point to consider is the num- 
ber of targets on which to base a shoot- 
er’s average. I would suggest that his 
last 300 or 500 targets in competition be 
used. 

Still another matter to be considered 
. is the case of a shoot- 

er who has, we will 

say, been in Class A, 

but who, because he 

is in a slump, has 
dropped below his usu- 
al average, or below 
that point generally 
referred to as_ his 
“known ability.” It is my opinion that 
such a shooter should not be given a 
lower classification during the period 
he is off form. 

I would like to hear from the secre- 
taries of skeet clubs on this suggestion 
of a universal classification, and I 
would appreciate it if they would let me 
know how they rate the different groups 
in their own clubs. 





Although the mere breaking of tar- 
gets is enough to give skeet shooters a 
thrill, these men at times demand some 
sort of competition, the opportunity to 
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beat the other fellow. This makes it 
necessary to handicap or classify the 
shooters of different ability in order to 
give all contestants an equal chance. 

In the past it has been the custom at 
the club to which I belong to run prize 
shoots on a class basis. This requires 
the purchase of numerous prizes, how- 
ever, first, second, and third for each 
class. The value of each prize must 
necessarily be low. 

We have therefore, been seeking a 
plan under which one grand prize could 
be offered in an event open to all mem- 
bers, and which could be won by any 
shooter if he shoots up to, or slightly 
better than, his usual form. Our latest 
method, which will soon be tried out for 
the Lewis trophy, is to have a 100-tar- 
get preliminary match, open to members 
in classes AA, A, Band C. The winners 
in each of the four classes will then 
fight it out for the single trophy on a 
handicap based on the actual scores 
they made to win in their classes. 

If a Class AA man breaks 98 to win 
in his group in the preliminary, he will 
be allowed a handicap of two in the 
final 100 target match. If a Class A 
shooter breaks 94 to win in his group, 
he will get a six handicap. A Class B 
man will have a 12 handicap if he 
breaks 88, and the Class C shooter. will 
get 15 targets if he hits 85. 

If the winner in each class shoots in 
the finals as well as he did in the pre- 
liminaries, he will finish with 100 
straight. Under this plan, it is very like- 
ly that there will be ties in the finals. 
In that event, the shoot-off will be run 
on a handicap based on the scores made 
by the contestants to get into the tie. 
In other words, if a shooter won in 
Class B with 90x100 and in the finals 
broke 92, he will be allowed. only eight 
targets in the shoot-off. 

This plan of conducting a prize shoot 
for a comparatively valuable trophy yet 
with a reasonably small entrance fee, 
gives every member an equal chance to 
win, and sustains the tense interest of 
match shooting throughout the prelim- 
inaries and finals. In addition, there is 
a very good chance that there will be 
ties to provide still further interest. 


Note—J. P. Cuenin, OutTpoor Lire Skeet 
Editor, won the California skeet cham- 
pionship recently with 100 straight. 
Seven contestants tied for second place 
with 98.—The Editor. 


QUERY 


Wants Combination Gun 


Question: I am planning to get a new double- 
barrel shotgun with a selective single trigger. 
I want to use the gun for quail and rabbits and 
some skeet shooting but do not know what bar- 
rel boring or gauge to get. I would like a 20 
gauge if I thought I could shoot it as well as a 
12 or 16 gauge. I like a light gun because it is 
easier to carry and handle.—C. A. S., Ill 


Answer: It seems to me that you are in- 
clined to favor the 20 gauge, so for that reason, 
s well as the fact that it is an excellent gun for 
iail, rabbits and skeet, I would recommend 
lat gauge for you. 

Of course, a 12 or 16 would give you a slight- 
‘ wider game-killing or skeet-target-breaking 
pattern, but the smaller gun will kill almost as 
ir as the others. Being lighter it may be 
handled faster and it is easier to carry. 

If you decide on a 20 gauge I would suggest 
1at you have it bored right barrel, improved 
vlinder and the left barrel, modified. For quail 
nd rabbits you could set the single trigger to 
re the right barrel first and the left second, and 

r skeet this firing order would be reversed.— 

G. 
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$10.25 up 


Popular gauges and 






CHAMPIO 


Will outshoot and outlast guns much higher in price. A 
high quality gun at small cost and an amazing value. 


SINGLE 
BARREL 


SHOTGUN 


different barrel lengths. 





22 CALIBER 
SELF-COCKING 
BOLT ACTION 


made. Its patented mechanism 


Target Revolver. 


NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 
85 Chambers St. 108 W. Lake St. 


SAFETY RIFLE 


The most distinctive, handsomest and fastest handling twent 
SINGLE SHOT 9, twenty two 


Send for complete Firearms Catalog 52A which includes Double Barrel Guns and the famous Iver Johnson a 


IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS & CYCLE WORKS 


43 River St., Fitchburg, Mass. 


‘so x 
makes it the safest of al $55 


SAN FRANCISCO 
731 Market St. 


MONTREAL 
Coristine Bidg. 




















SPECIAL GUN PRICES 


New H & R No. 922 Cal. Hi-Speed $ 6.75 


New H & R Special——22 Cal. Hi-Speed . 38: 75 
New Iver-Johnson Supershot 

Sealed 8-22 Long Rifle $12.50 
New H & R Sportsman Single or 

Double action pistol. 22 Long Rifle $15.50 

Hi-Standard Auto. Pistol 

22 Long Rifle 4% or 6% in. barrel . $17.00 
New Colt Woodsman Auto. Pistol 

22 Long Rifle 4% or 6% in. barrel $27.50 
New Winchester Model 65 ) Peep Sight $10.25 
New Remington Model 34 Repeater 

or New Lyman Junior Scope Sight $10.50 
New Mossberg 4x Scope Sight $ 6.65 


SEND FOR FREE ILLUSTRATED CUT PRICE 
CATALOG. GUNS, SIGHTS & EQUIPMENT 


The Bargain House of America 


ZINIKS 


Sporting Goods Co. 
1022 17th. Denver, Colo. 











HIGH POWEREDTELESCOPE | 


Genuine Brownscope 15 Power Multiple Lens Long Range 
Telescope. hy ws giant telesco od is excellent for view- 
ing distant ot oon, stars, etc. 
5 sections Promo ox Biale long. Fine lens- 
trass bound. Only $1.69 pec 
D. 24c extra. 
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$1 Special Supe n-Pe OX 
telescope 30 mm. ob e, com- | 
pound ocular Similar to above but | 
ore powerful, guaranteed to see 900 times | 
laser | in surface and 30 times closer. 4 powerf 


lenses. On 98 postpaid. Address Dept. 50 


BROWN SCOPE CO. 234 FIFTH AVE. NEW YOR 


WHITTLIN’ 


A REAL HOBBY FOR 
OUTDOOR MEN 


Here’s a new idea for sports- 
men. A new kit containing 
enough material for carving 
two of these quaint wooden 
Sea Captains, with com- 
plete step-by-step instruc- 
tions. The wood blocks sup- 
plied are already shaped to 
the approximate outline. 
A special wood carving 
knife, sharpening stone, and 
paints are included. These 
hand carved figures are just 
the thing for your Hunting 
Lodge, Den, or Cabin. Send 
only $1.50 and the complete 
kit will be sent postpaid. 


OUTDOOR LIFE %r'.1° 
353 Fourth Avenue, New York 











LET US TAN 


YOUR HIDE 


TAXIDERMY 
HEAD MOUNTING 
FUR DRESSERS 


Furs Repaired or Remodeled 






Send for Catalog 
THE CROSBY FRISIAN FUR CO. 


572 Lyell Avenue Rochester, N. Y. 


FOLD . a 


SEND SSCENTS IN STAMPS FOR 
‘ SAMPLE FLOATING DUCK DECOY, ANY 
SPECIES*35 CENTS FOR STAKE 
OUT DUCK=s OR $122 FOR STAKE 
OUT GOOSE*POSTPAID TO YOUs 


WM-R-*JOHNSON:CO-:-Inc- 


7OCoLUMBIA ST. SEATTLE, WASH. 

























® Way RICE PEEP SIGHT 


For Krag rifles only. 
Positive elevation and 
windage. Anyone can 
mount. $1.00. Krag 
Barrel-Receive Fillets, 
$.65. Springfield Sporter 
butt plates, cast alu- 
minum, $.50. Satisfac- 
tion or money refunded. 





ERNEST RICE, 356 7th Street, ELYRIA, OHIO 





Shooting Facts. by Major Charles Askins. Com- 
pletely rewritten in 1933—new edition just published. 
All of the up-to-date information on new arms, am- 
munitions, sights, and shooting. Authoritative analysis 
of the best rifles for small game, vermin, deer, and big 
ame including elephants. Also latest developments in 
Shotg ur 96 pages and cover. 25c postpaid. 
Outicce Life, 353 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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Ithaca locks are simple, rugged, lightning 


Ithaca coil springs never break. 


plates, the strongest known stock. $39.75 to $900.00. New catalog 
with gun, dog and hunting information, 9c in stamps. 


"Ithaca Lock Speed Will Improve Your Shooting.” 








fast. 


Solid stock, not cut away for lock 


SxeetGun 


Ithaca Gun Company, Box 10, Ithaca, New York 




















Bean’s Zipper Duffle Bag 


Our idea of a handy duffle bag for hunters and campers 
Made of eleven ounce, dark brown duck with double leather 
handles. Shaped much the same as a regular traveling bag 
with a semi-rigid bottom and zipper that runs almost the 
full length, which enables you to locate any article in the 
bag easily. Size: length 27”, diameter 15”. Price $3.75 


postpaid. 
Write for new Fall Catalog 
L.. L. BEAN, Inc., 110 Main St., 


Mirs. Hunting and Camping Specialties 


Freeport, Maine 








The Standard 
of Quality 





A hunting scope for .22 rifles of the 
Lyman 22 Junior quality has never 
been offered here-to-fore at a popular price. 
Shooters value the Bausch & Lomb lenses pro- 
viding a brilliant, clear view of object, cross 
hair reticule, adjustments for windage and ele- 
vation, and use of iron sights without removing 
scope. Gives lasting satisfaction and best re- 
sults on small game and vermin. Complete, 
$12.50. Send for free folder. 


LYMAN 22 JUNIOR 
FIELD SCOPE 


THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 
85 West St., Middlefield, Conn. 


SINGLE TRIGGER 














Capt. Paul Curtis, Gun Editor, said in Field and 
Stream, “This staunch reliable weapon is really 
remarkable. For the farmer who wants a strong 
sturdy weapon I could recommend nothing bet- 
ter.” A fine colored catalogue for 6c in stamps. 


IT’S A DURABLE DOUBLE 
Western Arms Corp., Ithaca, N.Y. 


$53.40 Remington, $39.95 


New $53.40 Remington Automatic Shotguns, 3- 
shot or 5-shot, any gauge, length of barrel or 
choke, $39.95. Shotguns, Rifles, Shotgun Shells, 
Golf and Fishing Tackle at deep-cut prices. 
Write for Free Catalog. Mail orders filled. 


GATEWAY SPORTING GOODS CO. 
1338-B Main St. Kansas City, Mo. 














at work or play.... 


Work becomes a pleasure; play becomes 
a frolic when you wear an S. S. S. Sus- 
pensory! Patented features add greatly 

to genvine comfort. Does away 
with irritating, bothersome lex f 
straps. No bands to chafe and 

bind. Washes like a handkerchief ; 
wears long. Scientifically designed to assure 
perfect satisfaction. Three styles at $1, $1.35, 
$1.50. Higher prices include two detachable 

sacks. Send stamp Now for FREE booklet. 


Style illustrated is $1.50 
MEYERS MFG. CO., 816 Myrtle Ave., Watertown, N.Y. 
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ADDED VIGOR 


To Cure Under-Shooting 


Question: I have the trouble of under-shoot- 
ing with standard dimension of stocks, especial- 
ly on hurried shots. A length of about 133% in. 
or 14 in. fits me about right, especially the 1334 
| in. for fast shooting. 

Does the pitch down of the barrels have a very 
big effect? I notice the Winchester 21 has 1-in. 
pitch. The Winchester 21 skeet gun has a 14-in. 
x 1%-in. x 2-in. stock. Do you think these are 
too straight for general shooting? The 2%%-in. 
drop at heel feels all right but 1 11/16-in. drop 
of Winchester 12 comb fits loosely, as my face 
is about medium thickness. 

I consistently shoot low with Remington auto- 
loader and its stock measures I think 14-in. x 
1%-in. x 254-in. 

Please give the dimension that you think will 
about fit me. 

Why is the stock for trap guns longer than 
standard? Why is it the straight grip of Win- 
chester Model 12 trap (14% in. x 1% in. x 1% 
in.) and the pistol grip of the same gun (14% 
in. x 1% in. x 2% in.) vary so greatly? Does 
the grip have any bearing on the pointing qual- 
ities of a gun?—L.O., Tex. 





Answer: I can give you the dimensions that 
fit me, which are in single trigger and pump 
guns with 14-in. stocks—1% in., 2 in. no pitch 
up or down. A 1-in. pitch down is not noticed 
much, but more than that I wouldn’t tolerate 
myself. 

Trap guns have longer stocks because long 
stocks are really some advantage, and stock is 
at shoulder when bird is sprung. If the gun had 
to come up after bird was in flight, had to be 
done very quickly, that means a bit shorter 
stock. Nearly everybody can use a 14%-in. stock 
at trap, where in the field that length might balk 
a man, because of the unexpected twists he has 
to make and the fact that very often his feet 
won't be placed right. 

I prefer straight grips of recent years, and 
can’t see much advantage in pistol grips, but it 
is a matter of choice. A great many guns are 
built 1 in. x 1% in. x 2% in. standard stocks, 
and many like them. I do not criticise such 
stocks, because people should be allowed their 
choice, but to me such guns have too much drop. 
—C. A. 


Reboring One Barrel 


Question: After shooting for 25 years I have 
about decided to have my gun or guns rebored. 
They are all modified and full. Can a good local 
gunsmith do it or would it be better to send 
them back to the factory? 

The right modified shoots a pretty even pat- 
tern. How about leaving them and boring the 
full choke left to quarter choke or 55 percent? I 
rarely shoot ducks. This would necessitate 
shooting the left barrel first, which I understand 
you really recommend. With this arrangement 
and barrels so nearly the same choke, would you 
recommend a single trigger? 

Now a question about this non-selective single 
trigger. Suppose I fired the No. 1 barrel first 
and then reloaded immediately would No. 1 bar- 
rel fire again or would No. 2 barrel fire every 
other time regardless of procedure?—B.S.H., 
Tenn. 


Answer: Gunsmiths usually do not have 
tools for reboring but have to grind out the choke 
instead of taking it out with a choking reamer. 
I would therefore send the guns to the factory. 

Being a left-barrel-first shooter, I'd be certain 
to do what you suggest, that is, take the choke 
out of the full-choked left barrels and let the 
right barrels alone. I always recommend a sin- 
gle trigger where a man doesn’t mind expense. 

The non-selective single trigger works nicely, 
and I think it is about the most reliable made. 
At the same time, not ‘minding the extra ex- 
pense, I'd take the selective single trigger. With 
| the non-selective single trigger, the minute the 

gun is opened that trigger goes right back to the 

first barrel and that is the only one you can 
shoot first, except by snapping off the first bar- 
rel, leaving it empty. I have sometimes been in 

a hole like, wishing I could shoot the closer 
| barrel first, but not being able to make the 
| change.—C.A. 





ASK the SHOTGUN EDITOR 


Light Gun for Quail 


Question: I wish to buy for quail shooting 
the lightest pump gun I can get. I want either 
a .410 gauge, or a 20 gauge. What make and 
model is the lightest pump I can buy? What 
bore do you recommend for quail shooting? — 


R. B. P., Ga. 


Answer: The Remington pump gun, Model 
17, 20 bore, is the lightest you can buy, weighing 
534 lb. Winchester Model 12, 20, and Remington 
Model 31, 20, weigh about the same, approxi- 
mately 6% lb. Forget about that .410 if out for 
business. The bore for quail shooting is an im- 
proved cylinder not patterning above 45 percent. 
—C. A. 


Gun Shoots Too Close 


Question: I have a Winchester Model 12 
pump gun, 12 gauge, 30-in. barrel, full choke. 

I feel that this gun shoots too tight a pattern 
for me, as I am just an average shot. My hunt- 
ing is limited to pheasants and rabbits. How 
much would you advise me to open up the barrel 
and what killing range would it then have? I 
very seldom get a shot over 60 yd.—C. H., Mich. 


Answer: I'd open up that barrel to between 
55 and 60 percent, not closer than 60 percent. 
The range would fall about 5 yd. short of a 
full choke, but you would hit more game and do 
more killing. Not many of us are really fitted 
out with a full-choke gun these days, when we 
get so little practice at game.—C. A. 


Shoots Higher With Straight Stock 


Question: Hunting in this part of Iowa we 
have little pass-shooting. All duck shooting is 
done by use of decoys. Other game consists of 
rabbits, quail, and pheasants. 

I am satisfied that a full-choke gun isn’t nec- 
essary as I have been shooting a Winchester 
Medel 97 pump gun, full choke, 30-in. barrel, 12 
gauge. Would you recommend a modified choke, 
30-in. barrel? 

How many yards will this barrel shoot in a 12 
gauge gun to kill ducks? What size shot will 
give the best pattern in this gun for killing 
ducks? I want to buy a gun that shoots a bit 
high.—G.L.McD., Iowa. 


Answer: You won't get a high-shooting gun 
in the Model 97, except in trap model. A 
straighter stock would cause the high shooting 

The difference between a full choke and a 
modified choke couldn't exceed 5 yd. I'd say 
that what the full choke would do at 55 yd. the 
modified, if a good barrel, would accomplish at 
50 yd. The modified choke should kill at this 
distance, and I have always found it a more 
deadly gun at 40 yd. than the full choke, not so 
many birds being hit with the thin, outer fringe 
of the pattern. In the modified barrel or, for 
that matter, in the full-choked barrel, I'd take 
No. 6 shot. It is a deadly load at 50 yd., and 
there is little advantage in going to larger shot 
—C.A 


Balance of a Shotgun 


Question: Will you kindly explain to me the 
correct way to balance arms, such as shotguns, 
rifles, etc? Thanking you for the above informa- 
tion.—J. S., Mo. 


Answer: Shotgun balance is largely a matter 
of the individual. Generally we call a shotgun 
well balanced when it seems to place an equa! 
weight on either hand after being shouldered. Ii 
the forward hand feels as if it were carrying to 
much weight, the gun will come up with the 
muzzle slightly down, and slow one up. If the 
butt weighs too much, that too will slow us up, 
because the right hand is getting too muc 
weight and is slow in handling it. A perfectly 
balanced gun always feels lighter than it is, and 
of course the opposite is true, where it is either 
muzzle or butt-heavy. In a general way, a dou- 
ble gun will balance about the hinge joint. That 
kind of test is not positive because séme guns 
are longer in the frame than others.—C. A. 
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Modernizing 





an Old Gun 


T IS surprising what a change can 
be wrought in the appearance and 
fit of a fine but travel-worn old 
arm, when turned over to a real- 

ly expert gunsmith, along with good, 
dense, walnut blanks, for restocking. 
Having an old but sound No. 4 Ithaca 
ejector 12 bore, built 20-odd years ago, 
I decided to have it restocked to fit me 
and to improve its appearance and effi- 
ciency. The gun had 32-in. barrels, both 
full choke, and was one of the best-shoot- 
ing guns I ever owned. The inside of 
both barrels was rough from neglect 
when I got it and the outside of the 
barrels was scarred and the rib was 
loose for about a foot in the middle. 
The fore-end was badly cracked and 
the checkering was worn. But the butt- 
stock was a beautifully figured piece of 
wood, but did not fit me, as it had a thin 
comb with 1°%4,x2%-in. drop, entirely too 
much to suit me. Then, too, it had one 
of those long, rambling types of pistol 
grips, that never seemed to me to be of 
any use except to detract from the ap- 
pearance of the stock. Yet, despite the 
gun’s appearance, the locks and ejectors 
worked perfectly. The gun shot close, 


even, full-choke patterns and was as 
ound and tight as the day it was made. 
The frame, trigger plate, guard and 
fore-end iron were nicely engraved. I 
ent the gun and Circassian blanks to 
Frank Pachmayr, of Los Angeles, to- 


gether with all specifications and draw- 
ings of stock, fore-end and checkering. 
I had been doing considerable crow, 
hawk and magpie shooting with a Su- 
per 10 bore Ithaca, restocked by John 
— with a cheek-piece stock with a 
op of 1% in. at the comb and 2 in. at 
the heel, and liked that stock very much. 
The cheek piece was, to my notion, a 
rifle and not a shotgun cheek piece. Still 
that stock feels good and I can shoot it 
better than a stock without a cheek 
piece, or at least imagine I can, and con- 


The new stock was fitted with 
1 cheek piece and recoil pad 






fidence is half of the game, anyway. 
Therefore I wanted a cheek-piece stock 
on this 12 bore and one shaped as I 
thought it should be. I also wanted a 
Monte Carlo comb stock having the same 
drop at bump as at comb, and wanted 
the cheek piece to extend to each end 
of that Monte Carlo comb. A good medi- 
um-thick trap comb and a big, flat cheek 
piece. Few shotgun men in this country 
like a cheek piece. Nevertheless I like 
the cheek piece just as well on the shot- 
gun as on the rifle and find it adds much 
to comfort and to holding my elevations. 


The more the stock comes in contact 
with the cheek from shot to shot, the 
more uniform will be the elevation of 


the pattern. 

The Monte Carlo comb stock makes 
elevations about certain, as it makes no 
difference whether the cheek is placed 
well forward on the comb or back near 
the bump. The drop is the same and 
elevation will be the same. This helps 
a lot in shooting at right-crossing birds, 
when the face is well back on the stock, 
and in shooting at birds crossing to the 


left, when the face is pushed well for- 
ward on the comb. The elevation is the 
same either way. The straighter the 
stock, the less the recoil is noticed, as a 


straight stock drives straight back and 
does not whip up, as does a stock with 
excessive drop at the heel. 


Anyone who has shot a long string of 
heavy duck loads from a gun with a 
high comb and, say, a 3-in. drop at the 
heel, can appreciate a Monte Carlo comb. 
The latter drives straight back during 
recoil and seems to slip from under the 
cheek bone, and is the most pleasant 


type of all to shoot. Take the stock with 
1%-in. drop at the comb and 3-in. drop 
at the heel. With heavy loads that comb, 
as the gun whips upward, will pound the 
shooter under the cheek bone in recoil. 
The combination of big, flat, shotgun 
cheek piece and medium-thick Monte 
Carlo trap comb is the most comfortable 
type of stock possible to use. 

All the beaver- (Continued on page 91) 







For a better grip, the taper 
of the fore end was gradual 
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SAVEYou TROPHIES! 









NICE SHOT,TED-AND ISNT HE 


A BEAUTY? IT WOULD BE A 
SHAME TO THROW Away SUCH 
GORGEOUS PLUMAGE. J 


—/VOU BET' THAT'S WHY | LEARNED 
‘n MOUNT ANOSAVE my B€ST TROPHIES 




















WHEN YOU KNOW TAXIDERMY, ONE 
DANDY BIRD LIKE THIS MORE THAN 
\MAKES UP FOR A SMALL BAG. 

















































Feoy' i'm SURE GLAD J DECIDED TO LEARN | 
| TAXIDERMY TOO NOW OUR HUNTING TRIPS ARE 
| TWICE AS MUCH FUN-AND WE REALLY y HAVE J 
| SOMETHING To SHOW FOR THEM J>— 














THATS RIGHT-REMEMBER WE yee 4 WANTED 
ADEN LIKE THIS?-ANO OON'T FORGET J 
THE PROFITS weve | 
MADE MOUNTING TROPHIES 
FOR OTHER HUNTERS! r 
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Learn TAXIDERMY! 


Learn to Mount Birds and Animals. | | 
| 


We can teach YOU at home in your spare time. 
Save your trophies, decorate your den, have a real mu- 
ou to mount, LIFELIKE and perma- 








seum. We teach 
nently, BIRDS, HEADS, ANIMALS. FISH—to TAN 
FURS AND HIDES. Fun, nm, profit. W 
today for the beautif at eREe om ory” 7 
AME Wild gam ast disap- 

LESS G aring. Shooting seasons 
and bag limits are being re ede ced. Conserve the wild } 
game. Kill LESS, yet have mere Bloagure ond Sup with ae | 






dermy. Bevery specimen is now valuable. 
famous le ch ly, quick! ‘old. ‘Vellable eabooli 
Over £50,000 entbusiaatie etudents ‘% MVERTIGATE! sae 
ANNIN Learn how to T oO rs, 
TANNING soft an making them gd higher prices for 
furs by tannin, 


| 

| 

; 

and ourself. Also 

learn how to tan SEN UINE CH fome Tea ER for harness, j 
straps, gloves, A + etc. Tan for others. Profitable. | 








Mount hawks, 
WILD GAME NOT soln, crows, 
rabbits, ete. You don’t mood seners wild 
taxidermy . 5 gene » ounieres ip frogs - <i ioe Napaclmens 
oun’ IL . 
mirrors, ‘ete. usin ng, real mounted birds and animals. aifend 
is FU Easily ras quickly learned. 


If you want to 
PROFITS IN SPARE TIME 5 wet,‘ 
‘ee ASE. other S7sr We ee im even game becoming 
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the same class as muskies, sal- 
mon brook trout, small-mouth 
bass and others but they have their good 
points, nevertheless. Under certain cir- 
cumstances and with light tackle they 
are worthy antagonists. Unless you have 
fished for them under proper conditions 
you really do not know their sporting 
possibilities. 

If you live where the lake-trout season 
is open in October, or are in a position to 
ge to such territory at this time of the 
year, you should make a special effort to 
get acquainted with lake-trout fishing at 
its best—on the reefs and shoals. 

For many years my only acquaintance 
with lakers was on the end of some 200 
ft. of line—as I fished in water ranging 
from 80 to 150 ft. deep. If the line was 
silk, a heavy lead sinker added to the 
clumsiness of the tackle. If a copper line 
was used, the weight of this alone was 
enough to discourage the best of fish. 
What fresh-water fish could give a good 
account of itself under such conditions? 
I'm sure that many favorites would lose 
their fighting qualities if they had to pit 
their strength against the usual array of 
hardware and heavy tackle by which the 
lake trout is hauled up from the depths. 

If we were really honest and fair in 
our comparisons, the trout of our streams 
would sometimes fail to equal the stand- 
ards of some other fresh-water fish I’ve 
caught. It is hard to say this, because 
I'm a trout fisherman before anything 
else, but in honesty I must admit it. 

My introduction to the lake trout as a 
real game fish was a distinct surprise. My 
years of deep-water fishing had bred in 
me a contempt for the species so that I 
was amazed at the spirited fight they put 
up on a light bait-casting outfit. 

Of course this shallow-water fishing is 
not available in all lake-trout waters. In 
many places the season closes by Octo- 
ber 1, and, as the fish do not come into 


Pine same lake trout are not in 
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the shoals until after that date, the an- 
gler does not have an opportunity to try 
the game. Then, too, some waters are 
not adapted to this type of fishing. Un- 
less the rock shoals and reefs have suit- 
able formations close to deep water 
where the fish use in summer, then the 
bait-casting method will not yield good 
catches. Suitable shoals are those 
formed with bowlders or other rocks 
which make pockets and other hiding 
places for the fish. 

In spring the lakers are also near the 
surface and at this time most waters 
have an open season. So, if you cannot 
avail yourself of the excellent October 
fishing, at least you can get a taste of the 
sport during the first 2 weeks after the 
ice leaves the lake. 

Probably the best lure for shallow- 
water lake-trout fishing is a wabbling 
spoon. My own preference is for one 
having one side of cop- 
per and the other of 
nickel. I also prefer 
one which darts from 
side to side in an errat- 
ic manner rather than 
one which simply wab- 
bles or spins in a reg- 
ular manner. The best 
spoon I’ve ever had— 
either for lake trout or 
muskies—I finally lost 
in a good fish. I have 
forgotten the name of 
the lure. All I can re- 
member is_ that .- it 
started with a J and 
sounded something 
like “Jarvien.” If the 
maker of this spoon 
should read this and 
recognize my descrip- 
tion I hope he will take 
pity on me and let me 


know. After fishing the shoal where 


A light bait-casting rod 
such as is used on left 
will give you a new idea 
of the lakers’ ability 


We took the 15-lb. trout 
shown below near a small 
reef barely 200 ft. long 
where the water was deep 






















we caught this nice trout, we 
Speedy retrieving is wasted several hours looking vainly for a better location 
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A New All Transparent 
Box for Eyed Trout 


and Salmon Flies 


Made from heavy Pyra-shell, it will 
give long, satisfactory 
flies are always visible from ail angles. 
Size 6" x 3!" x 1%” 
If your dealer 
you, $1.00 brings it 


The Bill DeWitt line covers a com- 
plete assortment of casting and troll- 
ing baits including the well-known 
Natural Minnow, the latest develop- 
ment in lure manufacture. 


Write for Catalog No.9 
Showing the complete line 


Brut DEWrirt Barts Drv. 
Shoe Form Co.Inc. 


AUBURN, N.Y. 


rit PROVE in7 
make YOU aNEW MAN! 


I changed myself from 97-lb. weakling into twice Taning 
title orid’s Most Perfectly Developed Man."’ V i 
ayers of powerful muscle all over your body. If: you're put 
flabby, I’ pare yee down to fighting trim—or build you 
up if you’re skinn 
a Write for my book **Everlasting 
Healthand poerengthy, Tellshow 
my natural method of Tension gets 
juick results. Contains be — Knog valuable 
oar facts. Send for your copy—NOW! It's 
arias. 6 p Ra, SSS-¥. 


service. The 


cannot supply 
postpaid 












Fiendoil ia the perfect rust preventive for 
lures. Keeps metal parts clean— 

provides smoother action of ree|—facilitates 

a sure catch! At Sports Stores—generous 

sample for lic. 

McCAMBRIDGE & McCAMBRIDGE 
12 L Street, S. x 
Washington, D.C 
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U. S. Government Jobs 


Start $1260 to $2100 a Year 
MEN — WOMEN. Common 
Education usually sufficient. 
Write immediately for free 
82-page book, with list of 
many positions and particu- 
lars telling how to get them. 












Fly Casting 


Probably the most understandable discussion 


f the “Art of Fly Casting” that has ever ap- 
eared in print. Describes general principles 
s well as such fine points as side, flip, and 
ind casts, the use of the spinner, dry_ fly, 
et fly, and nymph. Tells you the best rod, 
el, line, lures, clothing, landing nets, and 
ckle boxes for fly fishing. The best methods 
f fishing for bass, trout, and other fish are 
indled. each in a separate chapter as is the 
atter of field repairs. 88 pages and cover. 
"x 7”. Sent postpaid for only 25c. Write 


Outdoor Life, 353 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 
Dept. 8265 ___ Rochester, N.Y. 





Pa most productive as a rule. Slow re- 
trieving brings many “following fish” but 
not as many strikes. Lakers seem to 
strike hard at anything bright which 
flashes and moves rapidly past them. 
When the same lure moves slowly they 
are interested and quite curious, but hav- 
ing plenty of time to look it over, they 
often fail to strike. This is quite differ- 
ent from the reaction of a fish to bait. 
Bait, slowly retrieved, is more likely to 
produce a strike. 

Fishing near a rock shoal requires a 
certain amount of finesse and the great- 
est success comes only from thorough ac- 
quaintance with each shoal. Here are a 
few pointers on how to go about it: 

First let me say that if fish use a par- 
ticular shoal, they will be found both 
close to shore and on the outside where 
the water deepens abruptly. As a rule, 
the larger fish will be at the outer edges 
and the smaller fish nearer shore; but at 
times I have taken fish up to 15 lb. with- 
in 2 ft. of shore. 

Naturally if you should barge right in 
to the shallows you will probably frighten 
away any fish in that vicinity. Therefore, 
before moving into the really shallow 
water, you should fish these shallow parts 
from water deep enough to hide your pres- 
ence. After you have covered the shal- 
low sections thoroughly, reverse your tac- 
tics and fish the deep water of the reef 
from the shallow sections. You can read- 
ily see the advantage of this method of 
attack. Besides fishing the shallow water 
from the best location, you also fish the 
deep water in the most productive way. 
If you let your line sink after the cast is 
made and start reeling it in only after it 
has reached bottom, then it will follow the 
contour of the shoal as it travels shore- 
ward. If fished the opposite way it would 
travel at right angles to the bottom and be 
unnoticed by the fish lying in deep water. 


N THIS type of fishing you must be- 

come adept at spotting pocket holes 
(deeper water between the rocks in the 
shallow reefs). These can be seen easily 
when the water is clear because they ap- 
pear darker than the surrounding bot- 
tom. Fish these pockets as you would 
deep holes in a stream. They are the 
places where the trout lie! You might 
try your flies over these pockets. It is 
quite amazing how readily lakers will 
take flies of the streamer type. The best 
fly I’ve ever made for these fish was tied 
on a No. 1 Model perfect, 3x long hook. 
Incidentally it is a dandy for land-locked 
salmon. Here is a description for those 
who wish to tie this fly: Four white-leg- 
horn streamer hackles. Body, black wool 
ribbed with silver. Tackle, golden-pheas- 
ant crest. Tail, golden-pheasant crest. 
Lateral line, blue macaw primary-wing 
fibers, two on each side of fly. Jungle- 
cock eyes. 

As a change from boat fishing, one may 
fish from the shores of an island. Be 
careful not to expose your body to the 
fish. Watch your background and be 
sure that your figure is not silhouetted 
against the sky. The technique is sim- 
ilar to fishing a stream. You pick your 
spots (pocket holes) and cast to them. 
After fishing the pockets, casts should be 
made as far as possible straight out into 
the lake, moving along the shore some 10 
ft. between casts. After this distance cast 
has been made the lure should be al- 
lowed to sink to the bottom before it is 
reeled in. The retrieve should be speedy 
and for this long casting the bait-casting 
outfit is the only one to use—both to ob- 
tain distance and to aid in the proper 
manipulation of the lure. 

While the copper-nickel spoon and the 
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special streamer (Continued on page 84) 


|The Tastiest Ocean 
|Treat from Gloucester 
plump, tender, juicy 


SALT 


MACKEREL 
FILLETS 


1 guarantee them 
to please you! 










Sent on 
Approval 


Just what 
you want 
for a hearty 
breakfast! 


TASTE THEM 
AT MY EXPENSE 


You'll never know how delicious fish can 
be until you serve some of my mackerel 
fillets, prepared the Down East way. It 


will be the rarest treat you've known in 
months. 

lake one of my new, small, meaty Fall- 
caught mackerel fillets. Freshen 


it. Broil it in its own juices to 
a tempting brown, until the rich, 
tender meat falls apart at the touch 
of your fork. Serve piping hot. Your 
mouth will water at its appetizing 
route. You'll smack your lips over its wonderful 
llavor, 


What Makes My Mackerel 
Fillets So Good? 


But you must get the right kind of mackerel fillets 
the pick of the new Fall catch is what you want 
to get this real food joy. That's the secret of the 

tempting goodness of my mackerel fillets. I send you 

the choicest fillets that are carefully sliced from the 
fat, tender sides of the new Fall-caught mackerel. 

Practically boneless, no waste parts whatever, these 

mackerel fillets are so tender and full bodied that they 

just flake into juicy mouthfuls. 


Send No Money Now— 


unless you wish to 
18 


Just send the coupon below or 
Small, Tender 


write me a letter, and I'll ship 
you a pail of 18 small-size ten- 
derloin’ mackerel fillets — each Mackerel 


fillet suitable for an individual 





serving. My fillets come to you 
all cleaned—no heads—no tails 

no large body bones—no waste 
whatever — just meaty fillets 
packed in new brine in a wax 
lined wooden pail. Taste one 

broiled the Down East way. 











If not satisfied it’s the finest 

mackerel you ever tasted, re- 

turn the balance at my expense. 

Otherwise, send me only $2 Detect 
ithin 10 days. 200,000 families get 

their seafood from me this ‘‘prove- ... se 
it-yourself’’ way. I've been doing nited States 
business this way for 49 years and 

I must say that this is the lowest 

price for this size pail of mackerel 

fillets I've ever offered. Send your coupon today for this 


real Gloucester treat. 
Frank E. Davis, The Gloucester Fisherman 
155 Central Wharf, Gloucester, Mass. 


Mr. Frank E. Davis, The Gloucester Fisherman | 
| 155 Central Wharf, Gloucester, Mass. | 
| My Dear Mr. Davis: Please send me, all charges 
prepaid, a pail containing 18 small, tender mackerel | 
j fillets, clear fish, no heads, tails, or waste parts, and | 
practically boneless. If, after trying a few fillets, 
] I am not entirely satisfied, I will return the rest at | 
our expense and will owe you nothing. Otherwise, 
| I'll send you $2.00 within 10 days.* | 
| Name _— | 
| Addres . | 
| Ci . | 
| Bank or other reference 
If you wish to send check for full amount | now, I'll I 
| include with your mackerel a copy of my 25c beauti- | 


fully illustrated cook book containing 136 delightful 
recipes. Your money will be instantly refunded if | 
ioe are not pleased in every way. 



































































































INSIST ON THE GENUINE 
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Permanent Repairs 






Sp, 
4 







DAMAGED 
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PATCHING 
OR MAKING 
LURES 






BECOMES A LASTING PART 
OF THE OBJECT REPAIRED 


Genuine Plastic Wood is actual 
wood in putty form—when dry it is 
hard, permanent wood that can be 
sawed, sanded, planed, drilled and 
carved—will take nails and screws 
perfectly without splitting, cracking 
or crumbling—will adhere to any 
clean, dry surface—wood, metal, 
stone, porcelain or glass—is water- 
proof and weatherproof—can be 
painted, varnished or lacquered per- 


fectly. 
1001 USES 

Genuine Plastic Wood is used to repair 
broken gun stocks, broken canoe paddles, 
reconditioning decoys—log cabin and camp 
repairs, filling cracks and knotholes, around 
flue pipes, roof joints—boat and canoe re- 
pairs—around boat cabins, leaky boat win- 
dows, dented stems, replace wood rot, fill 
holes in canoes, etc. 

Do not con- 
fuse Genuine 
Plastic Wood 
with cheaper 
mineral fillers 
—get the Gen- 
uine at leading 
ship chandler, 
paint, hard- 








ware or department stores 


PLASTIC WOOD 
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Try Lakers in October 
(Continued from page 83) 

fly are my two favorites for shallow- 
water lake-trout fishing, other lures are 
often more productive. I have found 
that it is necessary to use a large variety 
of lures in order to get the best results. 
For instance, one particular section 
would yield fish in ratio to the number of 
lures used. The copper-nickel spoon 
might take four fish, a spinner three fish, 
a plug two and so on, whereas the use of 
one lure only would result in a dead 
shoal after the first few fish were caught. 
This, however, is not a general condition; 
it is rather an exception to be used as an 
extra trick to increase your catch. 

One important thing to remember is 
that where one fish is caught you may 
reasonably expect to catch others. When 
fishing strange waters it will pay to con- 
centrate on the section where you make 
your first catch. This is advice not easy 
to follow for it is human nature to im- 
agine that strange pastures are greenest, 
and that the next spot holds the biggest 
fish. 

Once I was fishing with a party on an 
Ontario wilderness lake. Not one of us 
had ever fished the water nor had been 
told where the shoals were to be found. 
In addition, the lake was hard to read. 
Instead of the shore being rocky, it was 
wooded directly to the water’s edge and 
the banks were of turf and clay. We 
started casting toward this shore. Care- 
ful work along 2 miles of shore resulted 
in a good catch of northern pike and one 
muskie but no lake trout. 


HE shore was wooded as far as we 

could see so we gave it up and cruised 
out to the center of the lake, standing 
up in an effort to spot the light-colored 
water which would indicate a shoal. In 
2 miles we saw none so we went about 
500 ft. nearer shore. We worked back 
and forth several times, always moving 
nearer shore and at last saw what we 
were looking for—a light spot surround- 
ed by green waters. 

The shoal was a small one, barely 200 
ft. long by 50 ft. wide, but its location 
was ideal. On all sides the water was 
very deep. We fished it carelessly and 
took one 15-lb. trout. Then we decided 
to look for a larger shoal. We wasted 6 
hours before we found another and it 
proved to be even smaller than the first. 
It produced two small fish which we re- 
turned to the water. We then fished a 
mile of rocky shore, but as this shore did 
not border any really deep water, the re- 
sults were nil. By this time we realized 
that the day was nearly spent and we 
hurried back to the first shoal. Very 
thoroughly we fished both the very shal- 
low center and the deep edges and took 
three more trout averaging a good 15 lb. 
each. The chances are that, if we had 
devoted more time to this shoal, trying 
different methods and various lures, we 
would have taken a great many fish. Of 
course, in this case, we took all the fish 
we wanted and had the pleasure of ex- 
ploring the rest of the lake, but the inci- 
dent does show how concentrated efforts 
on one good location will produce better 
results than casual fishing over unknown 
territory. 

The first time you have some idle Oc- 
tober days that you don’t know what to 
do with just give this lake-trout fishing 
a trial. If you do not get a thrill and 
a real kick out of it, then I must be a 
poor judge of what constitutes good sport 
with the bait-casting rod.—Ray Berg- 
man. 


Anglers Kinks 


OUTDOOR LIFE PAYS CASH 
FOR ALL KINKS ACCEPTED 
(~~ 
\ PIANO 
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Home-Made Bass Plug 


O MAKE a practical and effective 

casting lure, round a used cartridge 
case and make two angular hack-saw 
cuts % in. from the base. Into the slots 
solder pieces of brass to rotate the lure. 
Next, drill holes in the center of the 
base and through the axis of the bullet 
to accommodate the piano wire axle. 
Hooks may be attached to the sides if 
desired. An old .30/06 case is ideal.— 
J. Leslie Robson, Mont. 


Keep-Alive Fish Box. 


UT off the top of a 5gal. gasoline 

can. Then cut two windows 6 in. 
long x 3 in. wide halfway to the top. 
These should be opposite each other, 
one on each side of can. Next make a 
frame of %-in. x 2-in. wood to fit inside 
can, flush with top. Nail brads from 
outside of can to hold in place. Cut 


CHAIN HANDLE 
SCREEN DOOR J 


HINGED WITH STAPLES, 






a 


TOP FRAME 
FITS INSIDE CAN 





screen to fit 3-in. opening in frame and 
nail one end to crosspiece. Wire the 
other end by punching holes in can and 
inserting wire through both screen and 
can. Then cut screen to fit 6-in open- 
ing in frame. Fasten one end to cross- 
piece with staples, but not too tightly 
as these must act as hinges. Make a 
spring-wire hook, fasten to the other 
end of screen and punch a hole inside 
can for the hook to fit into. This will 
keep the door fastened while can is in 
the water. Fasten the chain by punching 
one hole on each side of can and in- 
serting a bolt through can and chain. 
This acts as handle. Now solder screen 
over windows.—Anthony Debevec, Ill. 


Gold Fish for Bait? 


HE value of gold fish as a bait fish is 

well known, but they are expensive and 
not a desirable fish to have in the 
stream. An inexpensive substitute can 
be obtained by simply painting ordi- 
nary minnows with mercurochrome. 
The painting should be done with a small 
brush. Hold the minnow in the air for 
10 or 15 seconds after painting.—Geo. W. 
Conway, Pa. 
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Ray's Daybook 





FTEN we give too 

much thought to the 
choice of a lure or fly 
and not enough to the 
method of fishing. The 
right delivery, the proper 
placing of our fly or plug 
is far more important 
than any other thing in 
angling. Learn to know 
where the fish are, the 
procedure they follow when they feed. 
Fish accordingly. You'll be surprised how 
often a lure or fly will produce even when 
it isn’t supposed to be any good in the 
particular water you are fishing. 

While fishing a famous trout stream, 
a few months ago, I was told that you 
simply couldn’t get good fishing unless 
you used a particular fly. Inasmuch as 
I saw at least 8 different varieties of 
natural flies on the water, I couldn’t be- 
lieve this possible, so I decided to test it 
out. Starting with a blue-gray fly, a color 
far different from the accepted best pat- 
tern, I changed my fly each time I took a 
fish. In a short time I had taken 8 with 
8 different flies of assorted colors, styles, 
and patterns. 

Of course, fish are often very finicky 
but we must not let this characteristic 
blind us to the fact that fish usually feed 
promiscuously. You can easily prove this 
by gathering a motley collection of grubs, 
flies, and whatnot and then dropping 
them on the water so they will float to 
the feeding fish. As a rule, if you keep 
hidden, they will take flies, grubs, grass- 
hoppers, worms, or anything else. 


Now that the fishing season is nearly 





of Angling 


over it will soon be time to put 
tackle away for the winter. 

The rod should be carefully cleaned 
and repaired if necessary. Then it should 
be waxed and polished and put in a cool 
place where it does not come in contact 
with the dry furnace heat. 

If you are very particular, the fly line 
should be made into a large loose coil 
and hung where it gets ventilation, away 
from too much artificial heat. If you are 
not so particular, like myself, then take 
a medicine dropper and apply liquid al- 
bolene to the line on the reel, leave it that 
way all winter, and then rub off excess 
grease in the spring. 

Take the reel apart, clean and oil it 
thoroughly, then put it some place where 
it won’t gather dust. 

Leaders are best kept in chamois. 
Straighten out your kinky ones by thor- 
oughly washing and then stretching 
them. Throw out any frayed ones or, bet- 
ter, cut out the bad strands, and replace 
with new ones. 

Flies should be sorted out carefully— 
the matted dry flies should be steamed to 
restore fluffiness and then they should be 
stored in a box containing plenty of 
napthalene flakes. 


our 


Stream improvement is a grand thing 
if the work done really deserves the 
name. Personally I do not care for arti- 
ficial stream improvement unless the 
brook is no good to begin with. I favor, 
instead, stone dams which must be re- 
placed each year, logs and trees that are 
dropped in and made fast with cables at 
strategic points, and other such stunts 
which follow nature’s own method.— R. B. 


“QUERIES ~-. 


Special Fly Pattern 


Question: You have mentioned Dr. Edgar 
Burke’s method of tying the dry fly. Would you 
kindly explain—does he merely carry the body 
farther down into the bend of the hook, or does 
he leave a bare space behind the eye, sliding the 
whole body back, as it were? You also speak of 
a “Ginger Fan-wing Royal tied with a buff-col- 
ored body.” How is it tied? —H. J. N., Wash. 


Answer: Dr. Burke’s method is to leave a 
noticeable space between the eye of the hook 
and the hackle. 

The Ginger Coachman is tied as follows: 
Ginger tail, buff wool body, peacock at band and 
shoulder, ginger hackle, white fan wings.—R. B. 


Dry-Fly Oil 

Question: As an ardent reader of OUTDOOR 
LIFE I am naturally interested in all dope on 
iry-ly fishing. Now as one fisherman to an- 
ther, I would like to ask you to give me what 
you consider the best dry-fly oil that can be 
made up at home. I have tried a number but 
they always lack something. I will appreciate 
any suggestion you may make to help me get a 
satisfactory oil.—D. Y., Pa. 


Answer: The formula for dry-fly oil is: ™% 
ake of paraffin to % pint of gasoline or % cake 
f paraffin to % pint of carbon tetrachloride.— 
R 


Minnows For Bait 


Question: 1. What is the best kind of min- 
now with which to catch rainbow trout? In a 
Stream? In a lake? 

2. How small a rainbow trout will bite on a 
minnow ? 

3. What 


minnow? 


is the best method for hooking a 
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4. What is the best way to catch minnows? — 
FT. R., Cait. 


Answer: 1. The best minnow depends on the 
stream or lake being fished. This is a local con- 
dition and no general rule can be given 

2. I don’t know how small a rainbow trout will 
take a minnow but I have found small minnows 
in trout 8 in. long. 

3. The best place to hook a minnow depends 
on the method of fishing. If fishing in still wa- 
ter, hook it behind the back fin; if fishing fast 
water or trolling, hook it through the lips 

4. Glass and wire minnow traps are good; so 
are umbrella nets.—R. B. 


Soft Rod 


I recently purchased a 3/16 salt- 
water rod. It was straight and true and appar- 
ently well seasoned. The first time I used the 
rod it was perfectly satisfactory but when I used 
it the second time it took a very bad set even 
though I used light tackle and caught only one 
very small fish. I attempted to straighten it and 
to my surprise a slight pressure allowed me to 
In fact, it seemed to respond too easily 
to bending with the hands and would stay put in 
most any crook or bend one wished to give it, as 
though the life and spring were gone. It seems 
like good bamboo and I wonder if you can offer 
any suggestions as to how I might bring the rod 
back to its original springy quality. What treat- 
ment would you recommend?—L. E. M., Calif. 


Question: 


do so. 


Answer: I do not believe you can do any- 


thing to bring back the rod. It is what is known 
to the trade as soft and is a fault of the bamboo 
itself. Good bamboo will take a set but you 
will not be able to take the set out except by a 
heating process. On the other hand, a soft rod 
may be straightened easily by hand but nothing 
can be done to make it stay put in any one po- 
sition.—R. B 




















DONT HAVE 
TO BE .. 


“I get Bass when others don't get a strike,"’ says 
Geo. H. Johnson of Charleroi, Pa., holding his 
catch of Small Mouth Black Bags, one weighing 
» 45 \bs. ‘There were anglers all around and Bass 
* were not striking for anything except my 
Pflueger Tandem Spinner. They admired the 
smooth running of my Pflueger Akron Reel, too.’’ 


PFLUEGER 


(PRONOUNCED “FLEW-GER’’) 
A Great Name in Tackle 
Pflueger 
AKRON 


No. 1893 — 60 yd 
$5.50 









No. 1894 — 80 ya 
$6.50 


No. 1893L—60 yd. 
Light Spool 
$6.00 


\ 


Pflueger Weighted Luminous TANDEM 


Size 1/0, 60e—Size 1, 65¢ 





Pflueger 
SUPREME 


For anglers who 
lesire the king of 
il reels, we sug- 
est the Pflueger 
Supreme at 


$25.00 





Ask Your Dealer! 


POCKET - 1 E FE 
CATALOG 


4 combination fishing guide and 
catalog of Pflueger Reels, Lures 
and equipment for any kind of 
fish—fresh or salt water. 


<= x > = —- - —- -  a a a < 
The Enterprise fg. Co. 
Dept. 01-10 “The Pfluegers ‘ Akron, Ohio 
Please send me, without cost, the Pflueger Pocket 
Catalog No. 155. 
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angler must either shift to a 

new locale or prepare to put 
his tackle in winter storage. 
Most anglers know the precau- 
tions they should observe in 
storing their tackle but most of 
them just stow it away “as is” 
in a closet until the day before 
it is wanted again. So perhaps 
we'd better hurriedly leave the 
storage subject and instead hunt 
up some new waters in which to 
fish for the big fellows. 

October doesn’t entirely end 
activities in Northern waters. 
The tuna run brings the biggest 
fish of the year along our At- 
lantic coast as the Nova Scotia 
giants leisurely make their way 
south, leaving in. their wake 
thrilling memories for hardy 
anglers along the Long Island 
and New Jersey coasts. Weak- 
fish are taken in large numbers 
from the surf and these are both 
heavy and game. The bluefish 
congregate in large schools far 
off shore, offering the finest pos- 
sible fishing. Last October Capt. 
Harry Smith, fishing out of 
Block Island, with a friend, 
caught 700 blues in one day for 
a total of more than 3,000 Ib. 

The Virginia and Carolina 
coasts have excellent surf fish- 
ing and a variety of game fish 
is to be found the year around 
along the Florida east coast and 
the entire Gulf of Mexico. 

California angling for tuna 


l: THE autumn, the big game 


and marlin lasts through Octo- Henry 
ber and in some years even into 10-t 


November. October invariably 

brings fine fishing and broadbill 
swordfish have been taken at times in 
both October and November. 

For the Eastern angler, looking for 
new waters in which to experiment, there 
is Bermuda where satisfactory charter 
boats and guides are now promised. No 
one knows exactly what to expect in 
these waters but many varieties of game 
fish unquestionably are abundant there. 
Many years ago, I saw marlin cruising a 
short distance off the outer reef. An 85- 
lb. wahoo was recently taken and small 
tuna can be caught in generous numbers. 
These waters must be developed after 
long neglect. When I am satisfied that 
this has been done I will tell you more 
about Bermuda and what to expect. 

Anglers the world over are aware of 
the actual results obtained in Hawaii, 
where both latitude and accommodating 
ocean currents combine to perpetuate a 
tropical paradise for tourist and angler 
alike. There one finds big fish, good ho- 
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G. Lapham, of Brookline, Mass., with the 


3-in. sailfish he caught off Kona Coast this year 


tels, and adequate charter boats and 
guides. There is fishing near almost any 
island in the group but the Kona Coast 
of Hawaii is the best-known and most de- 
sirable spot. A steamer service is oper- 
ated from Honolulu directly to the Kona 
shore. 

The Kona waters are fortunate in hav- 
ing a good hotel at Kailua and an ex- 
ceedingly convenient stretch where the 
big fish feed almost daily on bait fish. 
The short-billed, thick-bodied black mar- 
lin is abundant and broadbill swordfish, 
striped marlin, and the giant Pacific sail- 
fish are all present in season. Both the 
Allison and bluefin tuna are also found 
off the Kona coast and large wahoo are 
there throughout the year. 

An American angler visiting this spot 
should take along reasonably heavy tackle 
—say 24-thread outfits—in addition to the 
conventional 6-oz. tip and 9-thread line. 
The charter boats are not fully equipped 


j 








with tackle so it is a case of 
take it with you, or buy it at 
Honolulu. 

Records in the archives of 
the old Hawaiian government 
show that the natives, for the 
last several centuries, lived prin- 
cipally on the giant game fishes 
of these waters. 

The tuna is known locally by 
the three-letter name of ahi, 
meaning fire, and referring, ac- 
cording to legend, to the fingers 
that were burned while trying 
to hold heavy fish on a hand 
line. Dolphin up to 70 Ib. (see 
June, 1935, OuTpDoor Lire), caught 
last winter by J. B. Stickney in 
Hawaiian waters, have attract- 
ed much attention to this sec- 
tion. Hundred pounders are 
said to be quite common. This 
fastest of the game fish is 
known locally as ono. 

The broadbill swordfish, two 
or more marlin species, and the 
sailfish are all grouped under 
the short alias of a-u. The 
heaviest of these big bill fishes, 
and in fact the largest game fish 
so far recorded in these waters 
on regulation tackle, is a black 
marlin taken off the Kona 
Coast July 31, 1933 by F. A. S. 
(“Tacks”) Waldron. This giant 
scaled 568 lb. and measured 12 
ft., 3 in. 

The Allison tuna record is 
held by C. M. Cooke, III, of Hon- 
olulu, with a 216-lb. fish which I 
am rather inclined to believe 


130-Ib. may be the record for the spe- 


cies for all waters. Cooke is a 
local banker and one of the 
most enthusiastic boosters for 
Hawaii as the world’s best all-year spot 
for big game fish. The majority of the 
local anglers are Honolulu business men 

Some of the better-known sportsmen in 
addition to those already mentioned in- 
clude: Charles R. Frazier, Richard H 
Sloggett, Charles H. Finlayson, M. W 
Mitchell, W. C. Foster, H. R. Cooke 
Charles H. Merriam, James W. Harvey, 
Guy N. Rothwell, and Henry G. Lapham 
These gentlemen did the research work 
that permits the rest of the world to en- 
joy their sport and to them I say—good 
work and thanks for the help! 

Two methods of fishing are used by the 
local anglers—trolling and still fishing 
“The best method when seeking sword- 
fish”, says Charles Merriam, “is trolling 
using fresh aku of about 2-lb. weight, let- 
ting out 75 to 100 yd. of line and main- 
taining a speed of 2 to 4 knots. It is sel- 
dom that other fish show any interest in 
this bait.” 
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W. C. Foster's 294-lb. Pacific black marlin 


Trolling at greater speed with lures, 
such as spoons, feathers, wooden plugs, 
and so forth, gets good results with most 
of the other game fish in these waters. 
Still fishing off Kona is practiced with 
live opelu weighing 1 to 3 lb. These are 
trapped by the native fisherman along 
the shore and are transferred to the well 
aboard ship. The bait is hooked lightly 
at the back of the head without injuring 
the bone structure. About 35 fathoms 
of line are then paid out as the boat drift 
takes it across the bank. In this way as 
many as 6 at a time can fish from one 
boat by using inflated balloon floats that 
drift away at varying distances. This 
method has been very successful with 
swordfish, marlin, tuna, dolphin, and 
wahoo. 

The authority in control of the sport 
locally is the Hawaii Big Game Fishing 
Club located at Honolulu. G. C. Fisher is 
the secretary.—Thomas Aitken. 


Famous Fishing Spots 
Bimini 


“EAST of the Gulf Stream.” This big- 

game angler’s isle of enchantment, 
most westerly of the Bahamas, is 45 
miles due east of Miami where cabin 
cruisers should be chartered. Here will 
be found all species of Florida fish in 
a bigger and better way. Giant marlin 
and “1,000-pound” tuna are, in the 
spring, just off shore where the edge of 
the Gulf Stream drops off to very deep 
water. Big wahoo are there and bone- 
fish are on the flats. Dower House in 
Bimini angling headquarters but facili- 
ties are limited. 


Aransas Pass 


PASSWORD to the tarpon angler. 

Situated in Texas about 200 miles 
southwest of Houston and 140 miles 
southeast of San Antonio, it is reached 
by rail via either city to Corpus Christi 
or Port Aransas, where all arrangements 
can be made. Tarpon angling put this 
spot on the map many years ago, al- 
though large kingfish and many other 
species are plentiful. Home of the Port 
Aransas Light Tackle Club. Fishing 
boats available at reasonable rates.— 
ee 8 
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More Records To Shoot At 


SMALLEST BROADBILL SWORD- 
FISH, 44% lb., ever seen in the Montauk- 
Block Island waters brought in last sum- 
mer by commercial boat. Ichthyologists 
please help—where was it hatched and 
when? 

NEW AMERICAN AND ATLANTIC 
RECORD. Mako, 786 lb. by Ernest Hem- 
ingway, at Bimini, aboard his own boat 
the Pilar in June. This mako is only 12 
lb. less than the New Zealand world’s 
record. 

NEW WORLD’S RECORD. Kingfish 
(Florida species), 73% lb., by Lerner B. 
Harrison, at Bimini aboard Florida 
Cracker, II, Capt. Bill Fagen, March 18, 
1935. 


NEW LADIES’ WORLD’S RECORD. 


Blue marlin, 326 lb., by Mrs. Michael 
Lerner at Bimini, aboard the Jersey 
Lightning, Capt. Lansdell Anderson, 


July 15, 1935. 

NEW LADIES’ WORLD’S RECORD. 
Allison tuna, 123% Ib., by Mrs. O. L. 
Schubert, off Miami Beach, aboard the 
Serenade, Capt. O. L. Schubert, July 1, 
1935. 

NEW JU. 8S. COASTAL WATERS 
RECORD. Blue marlin, 247 Ib., by Rus- 
sell Stoddard, Jr., off Miami Beach, 


aboard the Baby Skylark, Capt. Geo. M. 


Stevens, July 7, 1935. 

NEW SOUTHERN WATERS 
ORD. Tuna (blue fin) 542 lb. by S. Kip 
Farrington, Jr., off Bimini, aboard the 
Lady Grace, Capt. Tommy Gifford, in 
June, 1935. 

NEW RECORD FOR NEW JERSEY 
WATERS. Channel bass, 63% Ib., by 
Harry V. Stratton, at Corson’s Inlet, New 
Jersey, from the surf. Previous record of 
61 Ib. stood for over a quarter of a cen- 
tury. 

CALIFORNIA RUN OF ALBACORE, 
this year, was largest in 7 years with 


concurrent slaughter by commercial in- | 


terests. 

FIRST MARYLAND MARLIN in the 
history of this state was taken during 
past summer by Jack and Paul Town- 
send, off Ocean City, aboard the Jacpau 
with Capt. Bill Hatch as guide. Several 
mako were also caught by the same 
anglers.—T. A. 
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Sharpen knives 
and axes 
frequently 





KARL T. FREDERICK, big game hunter, former presi- 
dent of the Camp Fire Club of America, World’s Cham- 
pion pistol shot, Olympic Cames, 1920, 


\ R. FREDERICK'S advice to sportsmen is 
| l based on twenty-five years’ experience. 
He says: “Knives and axes are essential 
parts of a sportsman’s equipment. One might 
almost as well go ona bust without guns or 
ammunition. Until Carborundum was dis- 
covered, no satisfactory sharpening stone 
was available. Knives and axes must be 
sharpened frequently and quickly. The Car- 
borundum Stone always does the job.” 

Take Mr. Frederick’s advice. Get the 
Sportsman’s Stone shown below. It will last 
a life-time and save you time and energy 
whenever you use an axe or a knife. It is a 
good stone to have around the house as well 
as in camp. 


SPORTSMAN’S STONE 
A general utility stone for keep- 
ing all edged sports equipment 
in perfect shape. Should be in 
the kit of every sportsman who 
appreciates the value of sharp 
fishing knives, hunting knives 
and axes. Comes in convenient 
alligator case with belt loop. 
From yourdealer or direct, post 
paid. Carborundum Brand 
Sportsman Stone No. 113,Price, 


with Case, in U.S.A. . $1.00 


CARBORUNDUM 


REG.U 5S. PAT. OFF 


BRAND 
SHARPENING STONES 





| Carborundum is a registered trade-mark of The 
_Carborundum Company, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 



























“I wouldn't take 
$100 for it’’ 


Not one man—dozens write or tell us 
they wouldn't sell their Schick Shavers 
for $100 if they couldn’t replace them. 
The sheer joy of shaving with No Blades 
and No Lather is thrill enough. But the 
real enthusiasm comes from getting a 
quick, clean shave with not the slightest 
chance of cutting nor scraping. 

There’s no upkeep expense with the 
Schick Shaver. So figure out how quickly 
it pays for itself. 

GET A DEMONSTRATION. Any of 
our dealers will show you how it works. 
If none is near you, send $15 to Dept. O. 

SCHICK DRY SHAVER, INC., STAM- 

FORD, CONN. Western Distributor: 

Edises, Inc., San Francisco. In Canada, 


Henry Birks & Sons, Ltd., and other 
leading stores. (Canadian price, $16.50.) 


SCHICK 


Operates on 


AC or DC 










































HOW to GET a 
CoV'T JOB 


aying from $1200 to $2700 a Year! 
ah... ay ~ \Clerks may earn $155 first 
month.Customs Inspectors as high as $3000 
a year! No experience needed. Excellent 
opportunities for citizens 18 to 60. In- 
creased salaries, steady work, travel, 
& good pay. Let me train you NOW for a gov- 
~ ernment position was Secretary Civil Ser 







vice Examiner for 8 years. FREE BOOK 
- tella how I ay helped thousands. Many 
) examinatio aps expec ted soon rite or mail 
coupon TODAY 


a 
sof Se ee eee eS SS SS SS SS Se eS ee eee 


A. R. PATTERSON, Civil Service Expert 

104106 Case Bidg., Rochester, N, 

Please send me your free book, Ho w to Secure a Government 
Posit.on. 


DERMIG. 2... ccccccccccceccccsccesececosscocoes . covcccescecces 
Addreas,. ..........-....-.cncceccccccosccccccecccesesescesscssesscesccccescese 


*K.0:"B.0" 


IN PIPES 


PIPE 25° 
SWEETENER 


MADE BY THE MAKERS OF 


Drinkless 
yA’ fele)e}i= 


PROVED THE BEST SMOKING PIPE IN THE WORLD 


















KAUFMANN BROS. & BONDY, INC., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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| HATE BARRACUDA 


He is a mean, low-lyin’ 
pest and I'll have none 


of him—dead or alive 


alarm clocks, and the so-called “great 


| aicrm’ rattlesnakes, bill collectors, 








barracuda” of the West Indies, the 
Florida coast and the Gulf of Mexico. 
Too much is said and written about this 
“great” fish and probably the less said 
the better. My other hates are unim- 
portant right now but a sense of decency 
inspires me to tip off the readers on the 
barracuda bunk that is occasionally 
printed. 

Yarns lauding the barracuda as a 
great fighting fish on a rod arouse my 
ire and force me to step out of charac- 
ter. I dislike a fight, except with a big 
fish, but I’m mad right now because a 
recent story credited some small reef- 
barracuda with putting up the grandest 
fight the author had ever engaged in. 
The combination of words conveyed the 
impression that these particular fish 
performed like wahoo, marlin, mako, 
broadbill, and possibly a killer whale, 
all rolled into one. 

Here is my opinion of the Atlantic 
barracuda: This fish is one of the 
poorest fighters and probably the yel- 
lowest of all the so-called big game 
fishes of the seven seas. I will never in- 
clude the species in any list of records 
and promise to kill ruthlessly, quickly 
and efficiently any and all barracuda, 
big or little, that may grab my bait or 
lure. I don’t like them; they eat not 
only their own babies, but those of other 
species as well. They serve conservation 
measures best when dead. When you 
are sure they are dead, throw them to 
the sharks if you are so inclined. Most 
sharks care little about their diet. 


CONCENTRATION of strength in 

the jaws has gained for the barracuda 
a reputation which is not justified except 
as a killer of unarmed prey. The latter 
is held and kept from slipping by the 
barracuda’s large, strong teeth, while 
the long, pointed jaws close with a 
scissorslike cutting action. The Atlantic 
barracuda is lazy and consequently gets 
little exercise, being “short” when called 
upon for a real fight. 

Using a piece of white cloth for a 
lure, I have hooked a 50-lb. barracuda 
on a 6-oz. tip and 9-thread line and 
boated the fish in 4 minutes. One run of 
about 300 ft., a couple of weak jumps 
and both the flight and fight were over. 
There isn’t a good fight in the entire 
family. 

Many years ago I was cruising along 
the reefs outside of Key Largo and in 
one day accounted for more than 100 of 
these false alarms. That evening, while 
anchored in Caesar's Creek, I traded the 
entire lot to a commercial fisherman 
for one large piece of ice. The fish 
ranged from 10 to 45 lbs.—probably 
weighing a ton altogether, and I con- 
sider the market man made a very bad 
deal. I needed the ice and probably 
would have added some cash if forced to. 

Barracuda are poor to eat. The meat 
is coarse and in my opinion the fish are 
good for nothing at all. 

The morning after making this big 
catch of barracuda, we started bright 
and early for the gulf stream. We were 


: 





A good-looking girl and a fierce-appearing 
barracuda always make a splendid contrast 


after sailfish, as my companion and 
guide, Fred Hutter, was also fed up on 
reef fishing. On the way out I hooked 
a 10-lb. bonito that gave me more fun 
in 10 minutes than all the barracuda 
that swim. It also supplied fresh sail- 
fish bait, another thing for which bar- 
racuda cannot be used. 

On many trips, over a period of years, 
my rod has probably accounted for 
several thousand barracuda but, except 
for my early angling days, I was search- 
ing for other and real game fish when I 
hooked them. 

Barracudas have taken a man’s arm 
or leg off with one snip. They are a 


menace to man and to young worth- 


while fish. Kill barracuda any way you 
can and any time. They are no angling 
prize. The charter-boat captains at 
Miami, Key Largo, Key West, and many 
other spots are all showmen and, if no 
sailfish is caught, they will always 
hang up a row of barracuda for a photo- 
graph for the home-town paper. A good- 
looking girl and a fierce-appearing bar- 
racuda always make a good contrast. 


Y OPINION does not prevent the 

possibility of a come-back and, if 
any angler thinks I am wrong, I am al- 
ways glad to hear the other side of a 
story. This article may convey the idea 
that I really do not like barracuda in 
any guise or disguise, dead or alive, and 
that presumption is correct. 

Most angling clubs along the Florida 
coasts present trophies each year for 
the heaviest barracuda. Perhaps this is 
not a bad idea, because it encourages 
the killing of these fish, and the only 
good ’cuda is a dead one. It is mis- 
representation, however, to include the 
species in the group of sporting big 
game fishes. The fish is ugly to look at 
and denotes the ever-present savage 
instincts—yellow as they are. A mounted 
barracuda could be used effectively to 
seare little children. 

I hate barracuda and hope you do, 
too.—T. A. 
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\NCHES OFF =m 
WAISTLINE <-> 


j a 
“Director Belt reduced my waistline from 
42 to 34 inches. I feel 10 years younger. 
Constipation gone—no tired, bloated feeling 
after meals.” —G. NEWTON, Troy, N.Y. 
Director Belt instantly improves your 
appearance, putssnap in your step, re- 
lieves “shortness of breath,” restores NEW 
YOuR VIGOR as fat vanishes. a 
Loose, fallen abdominal muscles go 
back hese they belong. Gentle mas- EASY WAY 
sage-like action paavenaee —— — ee 
and regularity ina normal way withou 
wee of ha TP pena cathartics. You NO DRUGS 
I and years younger. 
NO DIET 


1 Let us prove our claims. 
No obligation. Write to- 
i day for trial offer. 


360 N. Michigan Ave. 
LANDON & WARNER ;”.. t-7. cricaco, m. 




















Seven clearly written, profusely il- 
lustrated books. Free Diploma. Our 
COMPLETE Home Course on mount- 
ing Birds, Animals, Fish; Tanning, 
making Novelties & Supplies. $1.00 
pays EVERYTHING. Read what stu- 
dents say. Raymond Bey, Burlington, 
Colo lama diploma holder of the School of Taxidermy 

s course,is on the merket for $25 and doesn't offer a bit more than 
dc Claude Godwin, Taxidermist, Valdosta, Ga 
t | knew ail there was to know, but since reading your 
nd we never grow t 0 old to learn.’’ Elsworth Robinsor 

h have taken course costing much more money but 
was never more satisfied.’’ Flecrs Marvin, Chicago,: “‘Had an idea 
Taxi deren y was hare and complicated, but find it very simple.’ We 
guarantee thi surse to be as fine as any, regardless of price. Com 
plete course $1 Positively nothing more to pay. Send $1 today. 


SCHMIDT SCHOOL of Taxidermy, Box 1246-M, Memphis, Tenn. 


IONE oe 


Grow Mus hrooms in cellar, shed. Exclu 
sive new process. Bigger. better, a Ker 
crops More money for you! 
Enormous new demand, We buy 
mushrooms. Write for book. 


AMERICAN MUSHROOM 
INDUSTRIES, LTD., Dept. 388, Toronto, Ont. 








































Great Books—new books— famous 
books. Over 200,000,000 have been 
sold. List includes modern fiction, 
adventurt humor science, psychology 
. law, biography, philosophy, and 
ther ubjects at only Se per 0k. Send postcard for 
free catalogue of bargains. Addre 
LITTLE BLUE BOOK CO. 
Catalogue Dept., Desk 461, Girard, Kansas 





WOODWORKER’S 


Turning & Joining 
MANUAL 


This new manual is 
written especially for 
the man who likes to 
make things in his 
own home with power 
tools. Tells what 
power machinery you will need to turn 
out beautifully finished furniture. How 
to use the cross cut saw, ripsaw, miter 
saw, jointer, and band saw. How to 
bore and mortise by machinery. 

Scraping method of wood turning fully explained 
—how to turn a plain cylinder, smooth cylinder, how 
to use a skew chisel to square ends, how to make 
shoulder cuts, taper cuts, convex and concave cuts. 
How to make a tilt-top table, occasional table, reed- 
ing and fluting, faceplate and chuck turning, turning 
rings, veneering. How to make the surface perfect, 
how to apply stain, wood fillers, finishes—wax, oil, 
shellac, varnish, lacquer. 

Also, how to equip your home workshop, what 
hand tools you will need in addition to power ma- 
chinery. All about wood joints. 

Complete working diagrams with step-by-step in- 
structions for intricate designs in cabinet making, 
236 illustrations, 192 pages, full cloth bound, only 
$1.00 C.0.D. Send order WITH NO MONEY for 
WOODWORKER’S TURNING AND JOINING 
MANUAL. Pay postman $1.00 plus few cents 
postage when book arrives. 
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353 Fourth Ave. 








York, N. Y. 
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Stalking Big Game at Sea 


(Continued from page 61) 

No matter how tough the going, or 
how long the battle is waged, the angler 
must bring the fish to gaff unaided, by 
use of regulation tackle only, and can 
have the help of only one man—the 
boat captain. 

Sometimes, through inadvertance, an 
angler loses credit for a record catch. 
One day George Thomas III hooked a 
large broadbill. The fish became tangled 
in the airplane-wire leader and was 
brought to boat side in a comparative- 
ly short time. After I had gaffed him, 
Thomas called to a visitor aboard to hand 
me a second gaff. Instead, the man sunk 
the gaff into the fish as it was thrashing 
the water alongside. During the next 
few minutes the fish pulled one gaff out 
straight, broke a %-inch rope and made 
off with the hook. After a long fight, 
unaided by harness, the angler suc- 
ceeded in killing the marlin. The scales 
recorded 346 pounds—a button winner 
but Thomas never received the award 
because I had had help in gaffing. 

Help is not the only disqualification. 
Other acts or omissions will disqualify a 
fish for record. Among them may be 
mentioned a broken rod; hand-lining a 
fish; any person other than the angler 
touching any part of the tackle, except- 
ing kite line and leader, while the angler 
is fighting a fish; hand-lining the double 
line or use of a boatsman’s hand line in 
any way attached to the double line or 
leader; failure to have rod weighed and 
measured; failure to comply with tackle 
specifications; use of gaff exceeding 8 
feet long; use of cluster of hooks or 
more than two single hooks attached to 
the leader. 

Stringent rules, 
game angling the 
that tests to the 
strength, ingenuity 


but they make big 
sport it is—a sport 
utmost any angler’s 
and skill. 


Hooks a Salmon, 
Catches Eel's Backbone 


C ansters: things often happen to 
anglers: for instance, there was the 
sad case of an angler who hooked a 
heavy salmon. He played it for some 
time, then the line went slack and he rue- 
fully wound it in. Thinking his hook had 
broken, he examined the fly, and to his 
astonishment discovered a tiny minnow 
about an inch long impaled on the point. 
The salmon escaped, but lost some of his 
hors d’oeuvre in the process. 

No doubt other anglers could relate sim- 
ilar happenings, for within the past 2 to 
3 weeks, Dr. Jackson, while fishing the 
middle reaches of the Lune, had this ex- 
perience. He hooked a good trout, and 
while he was playing it he had the sen- 
sation every now and then that some- 
thing was slipping. Suddenly the resist- 
ance of the trout ceased, yet Dr. Jack- 
son could still feel something on his line. 
The something proved to be the back- 
bone of an eel, from which practically all 
the flesh had been digested. The obvious 
conclusion is that when the trout took 
the fly and tried to swallow it, the hook 
lodged in the part of the eel which had 
not been swallowed, and the slipping 
sensation which Dr. Jackson remarked 
was occasioned by the pulling out, an 
inch or two at a time, of the backbone 
from the trout’s gullet. That trout must 
have had a sore throat by the time Dr. 
Jackson finished the operation.—The 
London Sketch. 


i 
“WHEN sf SMOKE GETS 
IN/vour-eyes!” 





F the sour notes of that stewy old 
| pipe make you gasp and gag, re- 
mind the smoker that pipes—like 
have got to be kept tuned. 
Let him scrape out the bowl, ream 
out the stem, fill up with Sir Walter 
Raleigh Smoking Tobacco, and the 
pleasant aroma of clean Kentucky 
Burleys will fill the air. By hard 
work (and a little luck) we’ve found 
a blend that is noticeably milder to 
the tongue and sweet music to the 
nose. It’s kept fresh in heavy gold 
foil. Try a tin and sing for joy. 


pianos 


Brown & Williamson Tobacco Corporation 
Louisville, Kentucky. Dept. OL-510 


conc PEE 
BOOKLET 


tells how to make 
your pipe taste 
better, sweeter. 
Write for a copy. 
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What's on Your Mind2 


ANY SPORTSMAN’S SUBJECT -YOU’RE INTERESTED IN? 
WE PRINT AS MANY OF YOUR LETTERS AS WE CAN 


Says 600-lb. Tigers Do Grow 


| EDITOR WAS most interested 
| Outdoor Life: in reading Comm. 
G. M. Dyott’s article, 
“Six Hundred Pounds of Fury.” Then, 
in a recent issue, I noticed a letter 
written by Capt. Hugh Thomason, in 
which the captain derides the existence 
of a 600-lb. tiger. I wish to correct the 
captain in that I have not only seen, but 
also been a member of a party of 
hunters that shot not one but two tigers 
in excess of 600 lb. each. I can offer the 
captain plenty of evidence. However, I 
think that he is basing his opinion on 
his Indian experiences and forgetting 
the fact that the cats of Indo-China are 
considerably larger than the Indian va- 
riety. I am not saying that 600-pounders 
are of everyday occurrence, but I will 
state and prove that they have been 
shot, not only by our group but I can 
refer him to Maj. J. A. Considine, who 
has also killed a 600-pounder in our sec- 
tion of Indo-China.—J. F. Parke, Jr., 
Pacific Palisades, Calif. 





Deer Depend on Ears 


EDITOR AST year while hunt- 
Outdoor Life: ing in the San Ja- 
cinto Mountains of this 
state I had an experience which in- 
dicates that deer are entirely dependent 
upon their sense of hearing to detect 
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| 
| the presence of an enemy, and that their 
| sense of smell is practically nil. 

I cleaned my gun with a powder sol- 
| vent the night before I started hunting 
| and my hunting partner predicted that 
| I wouldn’t get within shooting distance 
| of a deer after using the rather odorifer- 

ous liquid. 
| I had worked all day, then drove till 
then hiked up 
arriving 


into these 
at good 


| midnight, 
rugged mountains, 
| hunting ground about daylight. 
| I hit a well-worn deer trail and was 
following it along the side of the canyon 
| looking for a more or less open space 
| where I could “stake out” and await 
| anything following the trail. I became 
so tired and sleepy that I sat down in 
the trail, laid my sombrero on my chest 
and immediately dozed off. 
I was awakened a few minutes later 

by the patter of feet coming down the 
| trail. They could not have been over 20 
ft. away as I cautiously sat up, but I 
could not see them on account of the 
heavy brush. But I forgot the som- 
brero—as I sat up it toppled off my 
chest onto my lap. It made scarcely no 
noise at all but instantly the pattering 
feet stopped and all was silence. As I 
gained my feet, one of the deer snorted 
and as I made a dive around the screen- 
ing brush deer seemed to scatter in all 
directions. 

I saw a spike buck and two does, but 
no legal buck—but even if there had 
been one I doubt if I could have hit him 





as I was so shaky from the unexpected 
awakening by the deer. 

Well, the point is, those deer ap- 
proached within 20 ft. of me and did 
not sense my presence till I moved, but 
they heard the slight sound of my som- 
brero toppling over. 

The moral seems to be: “Wear per- 
fume if you must, but make no noise 
while deer hunting.’”—L. K. Conrad, 
South Gate, Calif. 


Hunts Ducks and Bags a Fish 


EDITOR AST fall I was hunt- 
Outdoor Life: ing ducks along 
some sloughs in a 
meadow a few miles west of town. These 
fresh-water sloughs are stocked with 
Eastern brook trout. A boy accompanied 
me, and brought along six live mallard 
decoys. A low pole-bridge spans a nar- 
row part of the sloughs, and the lad 
thought it a good place from which to 
locate a decoy. As he leaned from the 
end of the bridge to place the decoy in 
the water, there was a sudden commo- 
tion and something flashed by the boy’s 
face. Startled, he struck out and hit the 
object. It proved to be a beautiful East- 
ern brook trout, weighing nearly 1 Ib. 
He called for me, saying he had landed 
a trout, but I would not believe him until 
I actually saw the fish. On relating the 
incident to the game warden, I was re- 
minded that it is unlawful to take game 
fish with other than a hook and line. 
The boy could have claimed self-defense! 
—Lynde 8S. Catlin, Mont. 


Where Shells Go Bad 


EDITOR 
Outdoor Life: 


OUR recent article 

entitled “Do Shot- 
gun Shells Go Bad” 
interested me. The writer, tells about 
some shotgun shells of 1909 vintage that 
are apparently still good. 

It might be of interest to your readers 
to know that the reverse is sometimes 
true and that ammunition may also go 
bad in a very short time through no 
fault or neglect of the manufacturer. 

Panama is terribly humid and par- 
ticularly so in the rainy season between 
the months of May and November. Dur- 
ing this period and, to a lesser degree, 
throughout the remainder of the year 
the air is so moist that a pair of shoes 
left in the open air will collect a coating 
of mold almost over night and certainly 
within a few days. Anything made of 
iron will rust all over in 24 hours unless 
well protected with oil or grease. It is 
a constant battle which the climate al- 
most invariably wins eventually unless 
the utmost care is exercised continuous- 
ly. The principal way to offset this is 
by use of dry closets. These are ordinary 
closets or sometimes larger rooms where 
electric light bulbs are kept burning. 
Even so protected, leather will some- 
times collect mold and clothes get musty. 


: 
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It is particularly hard to keep arms and 
ammunition in good condition. 

It has been my experience that 
modern, relatively new .22 caliber am- 
munition will deteriorate so as to give 
misfires, hangfires and low-velocity ex- 
plosions in 3 months’ time if not kept 
in sealed metal containers or protected 
by the dry closet method and will gen- 
erally fail to explode at all in 6 months. 
Ammunition that is originally packed in 
sealed metal containers lasts much 
better, but even with the most careful 
packing and sealing, it deteriorates 
much faster than in the States. 

It has also been my experience that 
the old-style primer keeps good much 
longer under the same conditions than 
the relatively new non-fouling kind of 
whatever manufacture. 

Those who contemplate hunting or long 
sea trips in the tropics or explorations in 
jungle country must take steps to offset 
this difficulty—Harry R. Pierce, Port 
Amador, Canal Zone. 


A Pointed Problem 


A 6-POINT 
BUCK xX 3 
DOES = 18 


POINTS — 











EDITOR 
Outdoor Life: 


AYBE I don’t 

know a whole lot. 
I haven’t got any col- 
lege sheepskin hanging on the wall of 
my shanty and I haven’t seen a diction- 
ary in 40 years. But I do know one 
thing. I know how to count the points 
on the horns of a deer, and that’s more 
than some of your dude writers do. 
When I gave up dictionary reading I 
took to hunting and in all those 40 years 
I’ve counted the points on one antler. 
Every other hunter I’ve ever met does 
the same. Yet when I read hunting 
stories about some hunter getting “a 
fine six-point buck” I find what he really 
got was a measly three-pointer. It’s 
pretty easy to be a mighty hunter when 
all you need is the multiplication table. 
—J. H. V., Nev. 


Carp Netters Kill Bass 


EDITOR N ARRIVING at 
Outdoor Life: my camp at Ca- 
yuga, N. Y. this year 
I inquired about the fishing and was 
told it was very poor. As this is not 
unusual to hear from the natives, I 
didn’t give it much thought, but after 
fishing for a week with little or no 
success I began to investigate, as fish- 
ing on this part of the lake was usually 
good for pike and bass, early in July. 

I found out that a number of licenses 
had been issued to net carp that year 
and the nets had been run in April as 
soon as the ice was out. No one saw 
any carp brought in, but some of the 
netters were arrested for selling black 
bass and fined less than a fisherman 
would be for fishing without his license. 

A complaint was made by local sports- 
men and they were told that the State 
could not supervise carp netting and 
there was nothing could be done. 

The result of carp netting in this 
certain location seems to be this—plenty 
of carp in the lake, as one can see them 
most anytime while on the lake, and 
practically no game fish. Here’s hoping 
that this matter can be remedied.—Her- 
bert Collison, Maywood, N. J. 
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Your Own 


Cabins, Lodges 


A big book of definite instructions made 
for beginners. If you can handle a ham- 
mer and saw, there’s no reason why you 
can’t build a bang-up cabin in the woods 
or a bungalow on the lake or shore, or a 
roadside stand, and make one you or any- 
one would be glad to look at, live in, or 
own. 

Here are complete plans, and step-by- 
step instructions for every stage of the 
work. Designs for numerous log cabins, 
lodges, tourist homes, wayside stands, 





bungalows. 
— F ; 
he ] 
| 
1) 
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This is a little reduction of large plans in 


the manual 


Everything Simplified 

Not just a book of pictures but a full course of 
instruction. You will make no mistakes because 
every step is explained and shown in picture dia- 
grams. Every problem of location, drainage, water 
supply, etc., is clearly explained. Tells how to cut 
and erect your structure—all about floors, roofs, 
windows, doors,—how to do the whole job from foun- 
dation to chimney top. What to do inside and out- 
side. Don’t imagine it’s hard—when you see the book 
you'll be aching to grab some tools and get to work. 
Tells all about how to estimate all costs before you 
start—what lumber to use, etc. A revelation in sim- 
plicity—brand NEW— just published. 


Complete—Shows How 


This new manual “HOW TO BUILD CABINS, 
LODGES, BUNGALOWS” is the latest complete 
guide-book on the subject. Prepared by experts for 
Popular Science Monthly and Outdoor Life readers— 
you can be sure it is as genuine as such a book can 


be made. 
Send No Money Now 


No money is required with order unless you 
prefer. Just send the coupon and pay post- 
man $2.00 plus a few cents postage when the 
book arrives. SATISFACTION GUARAN- 
TEED—If, after examining this manual, you 
are not completely satisfied, return it and we 
guarantee to promptly refund your money. 


Mail This Coupon 





* 
i Outdoor Life, 10-8 fj 
: 353 Fourth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
Send me “HOW TO BUILD CABINS, LODGES, ' 
SUNGALOWS.” I will pay postman $2.00 plus a 
| few cents postage when the book arrives. If dis- qT 
itisfied you guarantee to refund my money if I 
fj] send the book back within ten days. (If you prefer i 
> pay now send $2.00 with order.) 
| NAME ~ 4 
ae ee ee ee ee . | 
I ITY STATE... _f 
@ * Orders from outside United States must be ace saecanaed ie $2. an | 
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Modernizing an Old Gun 


(Continued from page 81) 


tail fore-ends I had seen, made by Fox 
and Ithaca, were too full at the rear and 
at the point at which they joined the 
fore-end iron to suit me. I carry a gun 
a great deal in my right hand at the bal- 
ancing point of the piece and wanted 
room for my short fingers to grasp the 
barrels at this point. So I sketched this 
fore-end with a more gradual than usual 
taper from the fore-end iron forward. 

In fitting a beaver-tail fore-end to the 
fore-end iron of this gun, we ran into a 
snag, as the old fore-end was the stand- 
ard size and this iron was not intended 
to carry the big beaver-tail wood. The 
regular screws. were not sufficient to 
hold wood and metal together during 
recoil. Pachmayr overcame this diffi- 
culty by stripping the fore-end iron and 
welding an extension to the front end. 
This he bolted to the wood by a long 
bolt through the front end of the beaver- 
tail fore stock. After welding and fit- 
ting, he rehardened the iron in colors. 
He also welded an extension to the guard 
tang and extended it back well past the 
comb of the stock, as it should be on all 
straight-stocked guns. 

My specification included the follow- 
ing dimensions: drop at comb and bump 
of the Monte Carlo comb, 1% in.; at 
heel, 2% in.; length front trigger to 
center of butt plate, 14% in.; length of 
grip, rear of guard to comb rise, 3% 
in.; beaver-tail fore-end length, 11 in.; 
circumference of grip, 5 in. The gun 
was to have straight grip and recoil pad. 

The gun came out exactly to these 
specifications and, in addition, Pach- 
mayr had removed the rib, refinished it 
and resweated it in place. The outside 
of the barrels had been refinished with 
a beautiful dark-colored job of bluing, 
and the inside of barrels had been re- 
polished until they looked like mirrors. 
The gun now leads the least of any shot- 
gun I own. 

After running a series of patterns with 
different makes of shells and different 
size shot, I found that patterns were 
more even than before, both as to shape 
and even spread of pellets. 

The triggers had been replated and 
my initials engraved in old English on 
the guard tang. The checking design 
that I had specified for the fore stock 
had been greatly improved upon and the 
ears of the stock had been checked in 
keeping with the design of fore end and 
grip. 

The recoil pad is Pachmayr’s own pat- 
ented design, and seems to take all the 
jar out of the heaviest 12 bore loads. 
This job fits me perfectly, and while it 
came back too late for either the grouse 
or duck season, leaving me only magpies 
to use it on, I have been doing good 
work with it and suspect that most trap- 
shots and some duck shots, accustomed 
to straight stocks, would find this stock 
and fore-end very much to their liking. 

The cheek piece is flat. A man with a 
very thin face might require a convex 
cheek piece, yet every one who has ex- 
amined the gun has liked it just as it is. 
It comes up with the eye in perfect line 
over the rib and feels and balances per- 
fectly. 

I am going to treat the old gun to a 
trip, back to the place whence it came, 
the Ithaca Gun Co., to have a single 
trigger fitted. Then I shall have as good 
a 12 bore as I could wish for and a gun 
that is far above my own ability.— 
Elmer Keith. 
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TODAY 


you can get 


EVEREADY 


PRESTONE 


the guaranteed anti-freeze 


at a still 
lower price 


only $ 7 0 


a gallon 


The lowest price ever for Eveready 
Prestone, made possible by the 
biggest volume of sales in its his- 
tory last winter. 


One shot of Eveready Prestone, 
the guaranteed anti-freeze, will 
protect against freeze- “up and rust 
all winter long. It won't boil off. 
It has no odor. Put it in now and 
get the freeze-up problem settled 
for the season. 


SPECIAL OFFER...A “Weather 
Wheel” which will help you to fore- 
cast the weather. Also “Weather as a 
Hobby” —a48-page illustrated book, 
prepared by weather experts. Full of 
fascinating weather facts. Send 10c 
(stamps or coin) to National Carbon 
Co., Inc., P. O. Box 600-D, Grand 
Central Station, New York, De Es 
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What Is Style in Pointing Dogs? 


HAT is considered 
good style in a set- 
ter or pointer on 


point? Generally speaking, bird-dog 
style is the visible manifestation of the 
character that lies within. Every set- 
ter or pointer may possess a certain 
amount of individuality or display va- 
rious idiosyncracies in the way he goes 
about his job. It sets him apart from 
other dogs by giving his performances 
a distinctiveness that is peculiarly his 
own. In the broad sense, though, his 
style must conform to the fashion of 
the day in order to satisfy those sports- 
men who are looking for more than the 
commonplace in their gunning or field- 
trial companions. There is a tendency 
for pointing styles to change just as 
does everything else. 

Only recently I received a letter from 
a sportsman in the Northwest, who was 
quite prominent in bird-dog circles 
many years ago. He had attended field 
trials in their earliest days and had shot 
over the very best pointers and setters 
of that period. He has seen the great 
Count Noble, the memorable Gladstone, 
the noble Croxteth and many other set- 
ters and pointers at their best. Then, 
through various circumstances, he was 
compelled to give up this outdoor pas- 
time for a number of years. Now he 
writes that his health is restored; birds 
and other game, thanks to laws that are 
being enforced, are plentiful and he has 
begun to take a renewed interest in 
sporting dogs, shooting, and field trials. 

But his experience is like Rip Van 
Winkle’s. He has found a changed 
world, in which the dogs seem to him 
different from those he followed in field 
trials and in his sports. Fortunately 
this sportsman has not lost his old-time 
zest and seems more than prepared to 
adjust himself to present conditions. 

“But there is one thing that bothers 
me,” he writes, rather plaintively. “The 
dogs we see today, and especially the 
most prominent ones, point with tail 
high up, almost curled up over their 
backs. In the old days a dog with a 
curled tail would be regarded with sus- 
picion. When I look at my old photo- 
graphs and then at our present-day 
dogs, with their tails curled or pointed 
skyward, I began to feel that I have 
missed something, but I think I can 
hear you say, ‘that old buck is in his 
dotage.’”’ 

I hear frequent similar observations. 
We become accustomed to changes as 
we go along. No doubt if those ladies 
of mid-Victorian days, with their hoop 
skirts and countless superfluities in the 
way of hair dressing and pads and bus- 
tles, could come back to see the changes 
made in feminine attire they would be 
aghast at the scantiness of skirts, the 
bobbed hair, the finger waves and other 
innovations. Nevertheless, we have come 
to admire this simplicity. That applies 
equally to men as well as women. 
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That too, is the case with this style 
of pointing dogs. True, it is not desira- 
ble to see a dog get his tail curled all 
the way over the back, but nothing is 
more pleasing than to observe a dog 
standing loftily with tail at a high an- 
gle. That has become the accepted at- 
titude in both setters and pointers. 
However, no point can be called proper 
unless the dog is intense and rigid. That, 
after all, is the most important feature, 
and I, for one, would call a dog stylish 
if he displays absolute intensity, indicat- 
ing that he “froze” into his point the mo- 
ment he caught accent. The lackadaisi- 
cal point, without intensity, irrespective 
of the posture, is an abomination. 

It was back in the early ’70’s, possibly 
some years previous, that “Stonehenge” 
published his excellent work, “Dogs of 
the British Islands.” In this book he 
describes what a point should be in both 
the setter and the pointer. No doubt, 


like this present correspondent of the 
old school, he would have considered 
our present-day postures monstrosities. 
“The pointer on point,” according to his 
dictum, “should be intense, his head 
stretched out like an adder, his tail 
straight, and on a level with his back 
The setter should carry his head more 
loftily and flag ata slightly higher angle 
from the back.” In the last analysis, 
no real improvement can be made on 
such postures if the dog shows by his 
attitude that his very being is thrilled 
by the intoxicating scent of the game. 

However, the high-headed and high- 
tailed dog is a picture in the field, pro- 
vided he is not too extreme, as our cor- 
respondent states, curling his tail over 
his back. Styles will change, it is true, 
but that inner quality, character, should 
be the barometer that regulates every 
gesture that the really high-class setter 
or pointer makes.—A. F’.. Hochwalt. 


Cures Champion Dog of Rabbit Chasing 


The pointer, Shanghai 
Express, which won the 
National Free-For-All 
Championship after it 


had been broken of the 
rabbit-chasing habit by 
being forced to live 
with penned rabbit as 
shown in the drawing 


and pointers a most pleasing diver- 
sion. Any puppy of normal caliber 
will do so if given the opportunity. It 
is a terrible temptation for a young dog 
to have a rabbit jump in front of him. 
When he chases it, the youngster is 
simply reverting to the traits of his wild 
ancestors. 
Most professional trainers have a 
certain amount of trouble with their 


Cana poi rabbits is for most setters 














young dogs, especially 
when they take then 
to the prairies for th¢ 
first year. Here thé 
jack rabbits afford 
splendid opportuniti¢ 
for these untutored 
youngsters to begi 
rabbit chasing. In tim 
the dogs are broke 
of this habit; partly 
because the dog eventually learns that 
the chances of catching the fleeing jac 
are very small, and partly because tl! 
trainer exercises the proper precaution 
But rabbit chasing is frequently 
decidedly serious problem for the am 
teur trainer and many dogs are ruined 
before being broken of the habit. Pun- 
ishment, administered at the right tim 
is the usual cure. But a dog must a'- 
ways know what he is being punish« 
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for and that is where many novices fail. 

During one of those lulls between 
trials, when professional handlers gath- 
er in the evenings to swap stories. Hen- 
ry Gilchrist, who has handled dogs the 
greater part of his life, related his ex- 
periences with the pointer, Shanghai 
Express. This dog won the National 
Free-For-All Championship in Missis- 
sippi last winter. 

Shanghai Express is now owned by 
G. M. Livingston, of Long Island, N. Y., 
whose dogs Henry Gilchrist has been 
handling ever since this well-known 
Eastern sportsman became interested 
in field trials. 

When Shanghai Express, or “Rock,” 
as he is called, became Livingston’s 
property, he was already well along in 
his third year. While he had always 
shown considerable natural quality he 
likewise had many faults that needed 
correction. Among other things he be- 
came a confirmed rabbit chaser. Not 
only would he chase the ordinary cot- 
tontail, but he loved to sprint merrily 
after jack rabbits. 


ILCHRIST resorted to every known 
trick for correcting this fault. He 
killed the rabbit in front of the dog, 
beat him with its carcass, and even 
tied it around the dog’s neck. But Rock 
was headstrong; he possessed an over- 
whelming amount of endurance and 
could run until the end of time. At the 
same time he was willful and no beat- 
ing, however severe, seemed to have 
the least effect upon him. Shanghai 
Express was the same determined rab- 
bit chaser when he was brought to the 
prairies of Canada last year that he 
was the previous season. Gilchrist had 
positive orders that he must be broken, 
but how was that to be done when all 
tricks known to the training profession 
had failed? The moment a jack rabbit 
jumped ahead of him, he was up and 
away. 
As Gilchrist describes his experience, 
he lay awake nights trying to devise 
some means to circumvent this bold and 
incurable rabbit chaser. Finally he hit 
upon an idea. The next day he trapped 
a jack rabbit and placed him in a wire- 
enclosed pen in the dog’s yard. Natur- 
ally, for a time, Rock worried the ani- 
mal, but since he could not have a 
chase, or get into the pen, he began to 
lose interest. But Gilchrist did not let 
his system stop there. In the crate 
which he used on his dog wagon, he 
wired off a separate space for the jack 
rabbit and Rock was placed in his own 
compartment. At first the dog tried 
every possible way to get to the rabbit, 
but he soon discovered that this was 
futile. Out over the prairies they went, 
the dog, the rabbit, and the handler. 
Gilchrist paid no attention to either. It 
was not long before Rock began to real- 
ize that he was not so much interested 
in jack rabbits after all. But Gilchrist 
ontinued this same routine day after 
day. Finally the dog was given his 
egular work in the field. Lo and be- 
old, Rock began to get down to the 
ctual business of hunting for prairie 
hicken instead of jacks. Invariably 
hough, when he was returned to the 
rate, there was his jack waiting to 
greet him. The dog became so disgust- 
i with his constant companion that he 
tually turned his back to him. 
That is the story as Henry Gilchrist 
lls it. It sounds plausible enough. At 
events, Shanghai Express won the 
ree-For-All Championship of 1935 and 
that 3-hour heat on those well-known 
ounds at Shuqualak, Miss., never once 
owed the least disposition to chase 
ttontails.—A. F. H. 
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The Oft-Repeated Query 


Question: Can you tell me the best kind of 
dog to buy that is a combination hunter, good 
for birds, squirrels and rabbits?—G. G. B., Mich. 








Answer: Strictly speaking, the all-round dog 
is made, not born, though some breeds are 
taught more easily than others to hunt a variety 
of game. In neither sphere will they be special- 
ists, but experience sometimes makes excellent 
all-round dogs out of breeds such as Chesa- 
peakes, Irish water spaniels, German _ short- 


haired pointers, springer and cocker spaniels, | 


and Labradors.—A. F. H. 


"Double-Nosed" Pointers 


Question: I have been reading the articles in 
OUTDOOR LIFE with interest. I am in the 
market for a double-nosed Scotch pointer female 
pup. Can you tell me where this strain of 
pointers may be found in this country?—F. O. 


O., Okla. 


Answer: There is no such strain as “double- 
nosed” pointers. A number of years ago, certain 
pointers with deformed noses were occasionally 
seen in Spain, England, Scotland, and the United 
States, and, because of this deformity, were 
thought by many sportsmen to have a keener 
sense of smell. As a matter of fact, this was 
simply an unsightly abnormality without any 
compensating value.—A. F. 


Overcoming Gunshyness 


Question: My spaniel is now 10 months old 
and slightly gunshy. I discovered this about 2 


months ago when I picked up a .22 rifle to shoot | 


at a target in his presence. I have done very 
little about it since, thinking he might outgrow 


it. When we go out for a ramble, occasionally | 


I take the .22 with me and shoot it now and 
then. While the dog does not leave me, he defi- 
nitely fears the gun and its report and gives me 
a wide berth when I am shooting. He is well- 
bred, from excellent hunting stock, eager to obey 
and is all right in every way except for being 
gunshy. What is the best thing to do to over- 
come this?—H. R., Ohio. 


Answer: Many dogs, because of their high 
breeding, are naturally nervous and may inherit 
a predisposition to gunshyness. However, they 
are not born that way, but are made so by their 
overly fond or overly confident owners. That is 
probably the case with your puppy. It was very 
unwise of you to shoot in his presence without 


knowing whether he was gun-proof. Now, since 


the damage is done, it behooves you to be very 
circumspect in the future. It is always well to 
start with the puppy’s gunfire education before 
you proceed very far with other training. The 
better plan will be to try to overcome his fear 
of the gun, for he is not going to outgrow it, 
but will probably become worse if you keep on 
as you have begun. At feeding time, when he is 
entirely absorbed in his food, stand some dis- 
tance away and fire a cap pistol, paying no at- 
tention to the dog. Do not even look at him. 
If he runs away from his food wait a few min- 
utes, but say nothing whatever to the dog. 
Should he return and begin eating again fire the 
cap pistol once more. If he refuses to come back 
to his food, take the dish away and do not feed 
him again until the next day. Continue to fire 
the pistol when he is eating and hunger even- 
tually will overcome his fear and make him ob- 
livious to the shooting. I have seen some gun 
shy dogs fast as long as 7 or 8 days because of 
their fear of the gun. In the end they succumb 
to the stress of hunger. When this stage of his 
fright has been overcome, take the dog afield 
and, while he is busy hunting, fire the .22 rifle, 
not over, but near him. Do not talk to him 
Gradually he will learn that the shooting is 
harmless and he will ignore it. Then you may 
introduce the shotgun and even kill a bird or a 
rabbit; let him mouth it and make much over 
him. He will eventually learn that the gun is not 
an implement to fear, but one that adds to his 
pleasure. He has then reached the stage where 
you can continue with his regular lessons, but 
these should proceed slowly. Patience and per- 
severance, together with intelligence on the part 
of the master, are absolutely essential to the 
training of a dog if it is to be worth its salt in 
the field.—A. F. H. 





WRITE FOR FREE DOG BOOK 


CARELESS FEEDING CHIEF 
MENACE 10 DOG'S HEALTH! 





@ Careless feeding, say veterinarians, is 
responsible for 9 out of 10 dog disorders. 
Owners expose dogs to danger by feeding 
left-over table scraps or ordinary, hit-or- 
miss commercial mixtures. Don’t run this 
risk! Pard, the new scientific beef feeding 
formula for dogs, has been developed by a 
leading authority on nutrition from a great 
University. It’s the first real health food for 
dogs. Ask for Pard today! Have your dog’s 
health checked regularly by 
your Veterinarian. 


PARD 


HEALTH FOOD 
FOR DOGS 


A PRODUCT OF 
_ SWIFT & COMPANY 















Without any 
supplemental feeding 
BALORATION grows dogs 
faster, keeps them in beautiful 
) coat and superb condition.” Best Food 
in 30 years’, says well-known breeder, 


Onprion 


AAG 
Send $1 for 10 Ib. Bag ($1.25 W. of Miss.) 
100 Ibs. $5.55, F. O. B., Brooklyn. 
Money back if not entirely satisfied. 


JEM ANIMAL FOOD CORP. 
456 MORGAN AVENUE = BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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@ Use Sergeant's “Sure-Shot’” Capsules for 
Round (Ascarids) and hook Worms. “Puppy 
Capsules” for small dogs. “Tapeworm 
Medicine” for Tape Worms. At your dealers, 
For FREE Advice, write fully to our 
ADVICE DEPT. 


POLK MILLER PRODUCTS CORP. 
2050 W. Broad Street Richmond, Virginia 


Sergeant's 
SURE-SHOT WORM MEDICINES 
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FREE WRITE FOR 


/ BOOKLET NO. 652 
' . on the practical removal 
; . of worms in Dogs of all 


3. breeds and ages. 
if FOR DOGS 





HVYLENE C. Tf.) 


WORM CAPSULES 


effectively remove 
Large Roundworms and Hookworms 
Dependable, safe, easy-to-give worm treatment. 
Heips keep your dog thrifty! a 
For Feee Bookict write to Desk N-s5-K 
mal Industry Dept., 
PARKE, DAViS & CO., Detroit, Mich. 


Sean Stores Sell Parke-Davis Products 





The Latest 
and Best 
Book on 

4 ‘Training! 


lean can train his setter or pointer by 
following its explicit instructions. 





Beautifully bound in aD gyn | il- 
lustrated—Price $2.00 Postpaid, anywhere 
in U. S. Send for our complete list of books 


A. F. HOCHWALT CO., 


540-542 Forest Ave., Dayton, Ohio 








Gentleman Sportsmen! 


I offer for sale, trained and partly trained dual type 
english setters, males and females. Orange and blue 
beltons, treated against yr Canadian and 
American blood lines. Dogs of supreme pointing 
and bird finding instinct, shot over heavily two 
seasons in Canada and here in Penna Hills on 
grouse, woodcock and quail. a for sale. 
Certified breeding with each Se. ome imported 
dogs trained for sale. Brood bitches and stud dogs. 
Buy dogs that game and of correct setter type. I 
maintain the largest kennels of gun dogs in the 
world. Setters that are bird dog, raised and trained 
in a game country by a man of noted experience. 
Ten cents in stamps brings you attractive sales list 
and all particulars and prices. 
UN DOG KENNELS 

Shohola Falls, Pike Co., Pa. 











2d bt bd 
BROKEN GUN DOGS 


Pointers—Setters 
Cocker and Springer Spaniels 
Labrador Retrievers 
Shown at work in the field at any time. 


ELCOVA 


Elias C. Vail, R. D. 3, Route 55, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


RISA EIEAII ESE 
White Collie Pups 


The most beautiful speci- 
mens the dog world can 
offer. Home guards, loyal 
companions, useful and 
intelligent. Low prices. 
Send stamp 
for catalogue 


Comrade Farm Kennel 
Box O.L., Galion, Ohio 
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Apply on just one spot 


and kill all the fleas on 
6) S + the dog or cat. 
CAO} = SAFE—SURE 
ary Killer a ptr RLS 


them 
25 & 50¢ everywhere 
ONE-SPOT TOWN 
r% ay Box 7 Elkridge, Md. 


Gossetts American Hounds 


Ye Olden Tyme Long Eared Bugle Voiced Black and Tans 


Far fam or impressive hound character, 





long ears, deep bugle voices, cold trailing 
ab my. > _ banting sense and endurance. Peers 
, Sal vund-dom. Unrivaled for big game 
coon. Breeds best studs, trained 

he — bred bitches, puppies. Also the fin- 
est in rabbit minded royalty bred A > 


Beagles. Hi hly eee Fiative illustrated cat- 
alog and sales lis absorbing interest to 
every houncdman 
ER MOSA. ‘VISTA FARM 
W. Eart Gossetrr—Ovwner 
Bannock RI Ohio 
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Tips on Training Cockers 


(Continued from page 31) 





Guns and cockers soon become inseparable 


When first going into the field, it is a 
good plan to take two older, trained dogs 
and three youngsters. Send the old ones 
out to range for birds, accompanying a 
wave of the hand by a verbal command, 
such as, “Find birds.” The young ones 
will follow the old-timers. Keep your 
voice quiet at all times, but do not let 
the dogs get out of hand. 

Keep moving as you would in hunting. 
If the youngsters range too far out or in 
the wrong direction, you can stop them 
with a short, sharp whistle. If you want 
them to come to you for a fresh start, 
give three short whistles and motion 
them in. Otherwise, merely indicate with 
your free hand the direction they should 
take. Led by the experienced cockers, 
the young ones will obey. 

Occasionally, during the field periods, 
stop the dogs with a whistle. Call a par- 
ticular puppy to you by name. If the yard 
training has been adequate, only the one 
called will come, the others keeping their 
positions. 

A hunting cocker naturally must heel 
on command. To teach this to a puppy, 


| take him out on a regular lead. Give 


him the command, “Heel,” and, when he 
starts to walk or trot in front of you, tap 
him on the nose with a yard stick. Keep 
him at heel 10 minutes, then let him loose 
for a romp, then repeat the process. 

Smart cockers need hardly be “taught” 
to retrieve a real bird. You may use a 
house pet, parrot for instance, as an at- 
tention-getting device. Better yet, show 
them a dead bird, hide it in the brush 100 
feet or so distant, then tell them, “dead 
bird—go look.” With noses sniffing at 
the ground, they will hunt it out in a 
surprisingly short time. 

The field training is really only an ex- 
tension of the discipline applied in the 
yard. You need only a few spoken com- 
mands. After a few tries, the dogs will 
follow waves of the hand. To draw their 
attention you have only to whistle. The 
following commands will prove quite 
adequate for all situations: 

“Go on”—for use when you want the 
puppies to range out for birds. 

“Steady”—to stop in their tracks. 


“Come here”’—to return all to heel. 

“Get back’”—to remain behind. 

“Dead bird; go look”—This command 
will not be needed during hunting unless 
you drop a bird away from the dogs. 

“Bring it here”’—for younger dogs re- 
trieving birds. 

Well-disciplined puppies in time will 
obey all commands instinctively. Occa- 
sionally one develops a penchant for 
chasing fur-bearing animals, particular- 
ly rabbits and squirrels. Under no cir- 
cumstances should you permit this habit 
to develop, for you cannot have a good 
bird dog and rabbit dog combined. The 
rascal is likely to drop his point when a 
rabbit comes along. This holds true, of 
course, for any bird dog. A word of 
warning usually will call the dog off the 
chase. The tone of your voice will carry 
sharper sting than a whip, which never 
should be applied to a cocker. 

The old saw that you cannot teach an 
old dog new tricks does not necessarily 
apply to cockers. A cocker 18 months 
old may, in fact, be more easily trained 
than a youngster, provided you are will- 
ing to risk ruining him through force 
training. [See OuTpoor Lire for June, 
1935, page 36.] However, pointers and 
setters will stand up under this sort of 
training, where many cockers, because 
of their very sensitive dispositions, may 
become completely cowed. 

Both males and females will give their 
best only when you treat them as pets. 

Even assuming that cockers will not 
point, a quality I can prove they do pos- 
sess, they work close in and quarter the 
field with a thoroughness shown by no 
other dog. Often I have seen cockers 
find dead birds where setters, working 
with them but ranging farther out, 
passed them over entirely. When they 
make mistakes and you become discour- 
aged or lose your temper, put the dogs 
away and return when you cool down. 
Never work when you are excited or an- 
gry, for your own disposition will be 
transmitted to the dogs. Continued im- 
patience cows a dog, breaks his spirit 
and in time will ruin him as a good 
hunter. 

On the other hand, if you will turn 
both the yard and field training into a 
sort of game, you will find you can 
make a cocker do anything so long as he 
retains his confidence in and affection 
for you. 

Only a few simple rules need be ob- 
served to keep spaniels in good health 
and always ready for field work. Al 
though all dogs are susceptible to dis- 
temper at least once during their lives 
the affliction may be avoided or at least 
postponed by keeping the runs clean and 
bedding fresh. Kennels should be disin- 
fected once a day with a liquid disin 
fectant. 

Do not be afraid of your dogs’ over 
eating or overdrinking in the field. The) 
expend far more energy under huntin; 
conditions than in the yard and two mea 
meals, each with double the quantit 
ordinarily fed for the evening mea 
alone, will keep them fit. 

Slight, occasional diet variations in 
crease dogs’ interest in their meals. ! 
give them fish in some form once 
week, some canned-fish product on 
week, sardines in oil the next. Not on! 
does fish whet their appetite, but the o 
keeps their coats sleek and healthy, qua 
ities in which all owners take rightft 
pride. 
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PLUCKRITE ( Stripping) Mere | 


=| The ‘Health of 


20 T5656 


strippers and show dog dressers. 
» cutlery steel; teeth precision c ut! at 
dground, Willremovedead and § 
) e to dog. 5 or 8 taaited time will se 
ickrite’ ‘knife and afine wire ~ »-brush outfit $1.50 rn 
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Cash in your 
Spare Time! 


Make a few extra dollars every 
week by taking new and renewal 
subscriptions to Outdoor Life, the 
complete sportsman’s magazine. 
Everyone loves the outdoors and 
Outdoor Life is now the biggest 
value among all outdoor magazines. 
Doctors, lawyers, professional and 
business men are all good prospects. 
Up to 40% commission paid agents. 
Write for complete supplies and 
liberal terms. 


OUTDOOR LIFE, Dept. H 
353 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 














SIMPLIFIED 
Astronomy 


for Amateurs 





This new simplified 
manual introduces the 
amateur to the wonders 
of the heavens, clearly 
explains the chief prin- 
ciples of astronomy, and 
their fascinating appli- 
cations, by means of 
simple “‘stunts’’, or ex- 
periments, using every- 
day objects. Nothing 
formal, “highbrow’’, or 
theoretical—only sim- 
ple, practical designs, 
diagrams, and instruc- 
tions on how to enjoy 
astronomy at home. 


Learn how to regulate your watch by a star, how 
the sun travels north and south, why summer is hot 
and winter cold, how the calendar works. 


Go adventuring in starland. Learn how to mea- 
sure degrees between stars, how to make a perma- 
nent star chart, how to predict the position of the 
planets, how to view Mercury and Venus, how the 
moon causes tides, how eclipses are predicted, how 
ships find their latitude and longitude, how to make 
a sextant, how to find the latitude and longitude of 
your home, how to find true north, etc. 





Complete plans, instructions and simplified dia- 
grams for making and mounting your own astro- 
nomical telescope. 


192 pages, full cloth bound, $1.00 C. O. D. 


SEND NO MONEY NOW! Don't hesi- 
tate to order this book—it has been prepared by 
experts for readers of Outdoor Life—you can be sure 
it Is as genuine as such a book can be made. You 
pay the postman $1.00 plus a few cents postage 
when he delivers the book. SATISFACTION 
GUARANTEED. If after examination you are not 
entirely satisfied with Astronomy for Amateurs, 
you may return it within 5 days and your money 
will be refunded in full. Clip the coupon and mail 
NOW. Get started on this fascinating hobby. 
OUTDOOR LIFE, 353 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Send me Astronomy for Amateurs. I will pay the post 
man $1.00 pl lus a few cents postage when the book arrives 
di tisfied I may return the book to you within 5 days 
ind you will refund my money. (If you prefer to pay now 
nd $1.00 with order.) 10-35 


Street . 


Orders from outside U.S. must be accompanied by $1.00.) 


OCTOBER, 1935 
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YOUR DOG 


By DR. A. A. HERMANN 





Dr. Hermann is glad to answer per- 
sonally all letters from readers regard- 
ing their dogs’ health. It should be re- 
membered when writing him that serious 
illnesses cannot be treated successfully by 
a person unable to examine the dog. In 
such instances, a dependable local vet- 
erinarian should be consulted immediately. 








On Spaying Dogs 


Question: Our female cocker spaniel will be 
4 years old in November, and we would like 
your advice on having her spayed. 

We've heard so many conflicting stories about 
spayed dogs, that we have put off having it done 

She has had regular periods every 6 months 
Although she is in a fine condition at the pres- 
ent time, not fat, we would like to have it 
done now if you think the operation would be 
successful, and if the danger wouldn’t be great 
at this advanced age. We would greatly regret 
losing her.—C. S. I., Minn. 


Answer: Have her spayed by a veterinarian 
specializing in dogs and cats. Then feed spar- 
ingly once daily on raw natural foods, carefully 
:voiding canned, cooked, starch, sweetened, and 
fatty foods. 

We spay dogs 10 years old with no greater 
risk than in the case of pups.—A. A. H. 


Diseased Tonsils 


Question: My 7-month-old springer has a 
chronic inflammation of the throat, heart trou- 
ble, and attacks of rheumatism. He also has 
lost considerable weight. At times he will re- 
fuse to eat for a whole day and no longer has 
his former pep. Short runs quickly tire him. He 
has vomited considerably during the night. He 
has recently had distemper. There is no unu- 
sual discharge from the eyes or nose. Please ad- 


vise me.—G. J. D., Ohio. 


Answer: Practically every case of inflamma- 
tion of the throat observed in my laboratory has 
shown also on careful examination a case of ab- 
normal tonsils from which toxins are being con- 
tinuously absorbed. These invariably induce 
symptoms of irregular appetite, rheumatism, and 
serious heart lesions. Diseased tonsils should 
be removed surgically. At an advanced age, 
most male dogs show enlargement of the pros- 
tate which interferes with normal bowel activ- 
ities and causes toxins to be absorbed. A couple 
of drops of his blood should be tested with a 
haemaglobinometer to determine the degree of 
anemia present and then examined microscopi- 
cally to detect the presence of parasitic worms. 
The normal haemoglobin reading of the dog is 
about 120. Feed one quarter cake compressed 
yeast every 6 hours. Substitute buttermilk for 
his drinking water. Give 4% lb. genuine raw calf 
liver every third day, or on days he refuses food, 
and add raw rolled oats (not the factory cooked 
3-minute variety) to each meal. Do not grind his 
beef but feed in small chunks, or preferably let 
him chew it off a raw-beef neck bone. Give him 
a bile-salts tablet each night at bedtime until 
the bile flows normally through his intestines 
Dried fruits such as dates and raisins are nutri- 
tious, easily digested, and rich in vitamins. 
Dogs relish them.—A. A. H. 


Dog Has Broken Tooth 


Question: My year-and-half-old Chesapeake 
has broken one of her long front teeth so that 
the nerve cavity is exposed. What is the best 
thing to do?—G. P. S., Ohio. 


Answer: You can frequently save a broken 
tooth with an exposed nerve canal by swabbing 
over it with a concentrated solution of silver 
nitrate. You could have it crowned if you can 
induce some dentist friend to do it for you. If 
an abscess (running sore) breaks through the 
gum or pus oozes from the margin of the tooth 
and gums, the tooth must be extracted promptly 
to avoid rheumatism.—A. A. H 








ay Way to 
WORM 


Dogs and Puppies 


Are your Dog’s mouth and eyelids pale? 
Eyes watery? Coat harsh—Abdomen dis 
tended? Then he needs Worm Treatment. 
Give your Dog immediate relief. Pep him upf 
Restore! hisshiny coat. It’ssafetosay practically 
all puppies have Round Worms. Tape Worms 
often infect ome, Ror Re but more commonly occur 
in older d or Round and Figok Wore use 
Dr. LcGens s Round and Hook Worm Canesten; 
for Tape Worms use Dr. LeGear’s Tape Worm 
Tablets. At Drupeinte ome and 1 Supply Dealers. For 
liberal sample 
LeGear’s Flea & sheeees 
Soap, and Dr. LeGear’s 
Dog Book send 6c to 
DR. L. D. LEGEAR 
MEDICINE COMPANY 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Now, when you wash 

your dog, you not only bd Oils 

clean him perfectly but you also @ Tones 
stop his itching, give him a ‘‘dog 

show’’ sheen, stimulate hair @ Grooms 
growth, kill fleas and lice, destroy - 
“doggie odors.”’ Outlasts two or- ©@ Kills Fleas 
dinary bars. At drug and pet v 
store 8s, 50c, or re ee —- @ Deodorizes 
Villiam Cooper ephews, Inc 

1939 Clifton Ave., Chicago, li: @ Cleans 


All In One 
U Lv EX operation 
DOG Backed by 92 Years’ 
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KEN-L- RATION 


HERMOSA KENNELS 


OCTOBER PUPPY BARGAINS 
Pedigreed Stock 





Irish Terriers, Wire Haired Foxter- 
riers, Miniature Foxterriers, Boston 
Terriers, Scottish Terriers, Orange 


Pomeranians, Pekingese. 
DR. A. A. HERMANN 
Veterinarian 
Boarding, Breeding, Hunting Dogs 
The best for less 
Federal & 55th Res. & Office 3854 Federal 
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fifteen years of recognized quality 


A rew cents mort — Isw't your ect worts 11? 


ASK US FOR “SUCCESS WITH DOGS" TELLS How 
TO FEED AND TRAIN YOUR 00G, TEACH HIM 


TAICKS, CURE DOG DISEASES, ETC 
BCAUTIFULLY MLUSTRATEO. MAMLED FREE. 
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Kennel im Kennel itt Kennel 
| | 
HOUNDS HOUNDS —— “SETTERS and POINTERS 3 
Ae dedi PENG Ds F ; NGLISH SETTER BITCH, » Three years old, white and 
IR houn Redbone | Sluetick HUNTING HOUNDS FOR SALE: Extra high elass_coon- E , , _ 
SMALL R... ALE B.- nt IT a e — — —_ —— hounds. Combination tree hounds, ace high. Rabbit black. Extra nice looking, good on * both covies and sin IE 
healtt “All lay hunter "ie oe kind ‘of hunting grounds hounds, extra good squirrel dogs, any breed fox and wolf gles, hunts out wide in the open but will work close to : 
nd in the col lest weather. Right size to hunt the brush, hounds, hounds. These dogs will please any _hunter, un in cover, very staunch and steady Backs and re 4] 
bri rs, swamps and thickets. Starts his rabbit, stay until and are priced reasonable. Sl ippe { for trial, Tell me trieves, been heavily shot over and well experienced. Price for 
shot op | led, will bark until you arrive "Fast, true your wants. Luther Bass, Tuchka, Okla we = papems. Terms , i ae i ~" -— 4 ; | 
shat SF pele it ate tt Sas Catach toon, Wil | 23 SHORGUGMLY TRAINED RABBIT boost. Geares ON OT Siac tn Melamine Acme ; 0} 
t mi ¢ 1 or gun shy. $15.00, ten tee satisfaction. 2 to 4 years old. Black and tans, Blue- oo — a a i ( 
M ’ to satisfy you, Bank tick, Redbone breeds. Small, medium, large sizes. Briars DOG BUYERS ATTENTION: Pointers on my time pay 3 TY 
ference. T. Doran, Murray, Ky and brush hunters. Stay with rabbit until shot or holed ment plan. Champion Comanche egfield and Pohic ; . 
—$<$$—$$——_—_—_—__— — — Not man or gun shy. Each $15.00, ten days trial. Fur- | breeding. Shipped on approval Fifteen loliars and up, . 
FOR SALE: TWO year old Male or Female first class nish bank reference. O. K. Kennels, Murray, y. | with satisfaction guaranteed. Ten cents will bring phot A 
trained rabbithoun is, reckb« ne, oad —_ = bree - 1 PAIR HIGH CLASS rabbit houn is, | 2 4 yrs., English English | 2! 1 references. J. D Fureh t, Gooding, - Idal . 
ene Orta - one ~ hed x, oa ee wig ge . begs “a he ye strain, Walker breeding. All day hunters, neither man | BE AUTIFUL LITTER POINTER puppie , Whelped i April $17 
rabbit is shot + hol Neither men os a ave ” : te Ba nor gun shy. Female $10.00, male $12.00, pair $22.50. | Ist, Sire Egyptian Franchot, Dam "Manitoba Lad 
sell or trial wit! Yr Date: mt : r K — pat A ogg © C.0.D., 10 days’ trial, money back guarantee, bank ref Queen. Two white and Lemon Males, the rest white and : —_ 
bank reference biton, shazel, Kentucky, Houte 2. erences. I, W. Wilson, Murray, Ky iver, nicely marked and extra fine individuals, in perfect ; RI 
ea oe : dition. Males $15.00 bitches $12.50. All papers fur Fl | 
FOR SALE—P AIR male and female Rabbit Houn is. MALE RABBIT HOUND, 2 years old, medium size, condition. Males : an . al 
2 years of age, Kentucky-English Redbone breeding Redbone and Bluetick breeding. Swamp, briar, brush —> qutietactien guaranteed. Oak Grove Training Ken 3 t 
Medium size, long ears, know how to hunt briars, brush, hunter, Extra good starter. Stay until shot or holed. Good nels, Ina, Illinois. H — 
wamps, and start rabbit, stay until shot or holed. True, hole barker. Not man or gun shy. Fast, true trailer. Hard GERMAN SHORTHAIRED POINTERS: A man’s answer | sr 
fast, steady hard drivers, extra good voices. Raised and steady driver all day long. $15.00, ten days’ trial. Bank to the all-around gun dog. Points, trails, trees, retrieves 3 t 
trained t —_ but 7 ew a 1 weather a reference T. €. Doran, Murray Ky land and water. Imported prize winning stud dogs and i Mii 
matter how cold, can trail on snow, Never man or gun Wk ORIGINAL © at from the leading, working strains in Europe. Dr ~ 
. ~~ . . 9 5 , THE ORIGINAL COONHOUND Kennels. Satisfie ed Cus- matrons pe 
dag ‘trial oc ~ ~ os oa ~ “aie - oe k a. aii _* xneu ®, eonheun is, Combination Charles Thornton, Missoula, Montana SP! 
$ d 0 a arante ‘ ease you. Bani »* > " ’ . " = — a : 
— furnished. t a oy Murtas . Ky. : . Hunters For Any Game That Trees. Young Tree Hounds. G ERM AN SHORTH AIR I POIN TE R 3 years ; old registered ( 
rt - I Te ia - — All Sold On Trial. Write The Southern Farm Coonhound A. K. C. Stauneh on points retrieves to hand land or ; 
ARKANSAS COON, ~ OPOSSI M, skunk, mink, fox x , eat Kennels. Maness Williams Manager, Selmer, Tenn. water, Most beautiful in perfect health will make a wor SP] 
and rabbit hounds. Coonhound pups, One and two year COON HUNTERS—KENTUCKY’S seasons on coons cut lerful stud dog. Write for photos. One hundred fifty dol 
old well started coon hounds. Old coon hounds, need for short. Have large size, three pg male hound. lars. Dr, A. Ww Anderson, West Point, Nebr. J 
a season or two. Trial allowed. Send for price list Ref Fast, true, steady. $15.00, ten days trial. J. N. Ryan, FOR SALE: A pure bred white and orange English Set — 
erences in your state. Henry Fe rt, I rt Smith, Arkansas Murray, Ky ter dog two and half years that does everything in the SPI 
+ re: a a e a wouk i All papers. Sever ¢ 
p AIR MAL E AND FE MAL E rabbit houn is, medium size, HIGHCLASS COONHOUNDS, THOROUGHLY trained on ilollars. a P Barn E P. vint, Nebr. ‘ eventy fv D 
years old, extra nice lookers. Good voices, lony wild game, cheap trial. Sidney Vaughan, West Plains, Mo ne —- - 
eal Raised and trained together, but no relation. Good POINTER DOG AND bitch 1% yrs. old dk 50.00, SPI 
starters in briars, brush, swamps and thickets Will stay r 7 bitch $40. English Setter bitch, year old, $35.00. All pe 
with rabbit until shot or holed. Hole barkers. Fast, true i well | started, papers to register. . E. L. . Bear, Wheeler, Ii! hun 
coldest ¢ weather. nan or gun shy. air IRISH SETTERS, ENGLISH Setters, Pointers, Spaniels SPI 
male $15.00, female $12.50, ten days trial. Money back “ . } Hig sh class trained dogs and choice puppies shipped or ; 
guarantee Bank references furnished. Odell Kennel, Just a line to thank you f trial. Send dime for lists. Sportsmen's Club Service K 





the advertisement I found in LaRue, Ohio ee ie — 


Murra Ky. 
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FOR SALE: ONE of Kentucky's best thoroughly trained my re y OUTDOOR LIFE REGISTERED IRISH § pie = 
¥ y ! i) 1 bluetich on und Fast Blood Lines. All papers. Males $15, Females 10 
in odie te, “tees ca mil tous ba, GE ahd te hook, for dogs, as I received a =| | J. Frei Livingston, Batesville, Ark 
e i t ul golid tree barker, ri ‘ 0 | 4 — -~ ; personae 
broke. Priced to sell on trial “4 "a vel, Ken chy. k fine pe bred male Irish Ter- ENGLISH SETTER PUPPIES. Pal Henson U nom ont j ; co 
guarantee. Reference furnished. ( ewis, Hazel entucky. Hawks Spectre breeding. Papers. Price $5. Als M 
MALE RABBIT ~ HOUND —Bluetick- Rect pne breedi rier from Mr. Ray Hanna, New older dogs. M. C, Curl, Edison, O. 916 
} ck nb uetick-Redbone breeding e | . 916 
2% years old, medium size, good voice, long ears Weston, Ohio, by express. He | SETTER PUPS—GOOD as any man’s, Woods raised fror : AMI 
Hunts swamps, brush, briars, to start a rabbit and will ne pe nd m ' hunters. Guaranteed—Papers—-You get what you buy 
stay until ed or shot. Fast, true trailer, and a hard arr in . ona » & i. Phone or write. Stammer’s, Edwards, N.Y. 
drive ne tires Con stand the col : weather, aaa teat | wite and are very proud n i THOROUGHBRED ENGLISH SETTER puppies for sal : 7 
RES FORO OR SHOW. NS MER OF SUR Say. & reat comes | getting such a prize. Accept or trade for sporting goods. Orville R. May, Howard ; P 
kk sxyound the home. Stock proof, $15.00, ten days trial. | i Soke Otten 
Money back guarantee to please you, Furnish bank ref my thanks. ~~ : ; xc 
erence, Mike LS rwin, Murray, Ky i SOME ROYAL BRED young pointers, 6 to 14 months, : 
- amen -—s “eee | R. H. Cleef, j and pointing. Also older dogs, priced right. Car! ea 
OAK GROVE KENNELS, “Ina, “Tilinois, offers for sale | . 782 River Road Moore. RR 3, Xenia, Ohio. meal 
trained coon, skunk, opossum and mink hounds, Fox | — : — : ‘ 
hounds, Rabbit hounds, Beagle hounds, Pointers and | Edgewater, N, = ) ENGLISH POINTER PU PPIES. > No better bloodline ‘ “ 
Setters. Shipped for trial, satisfaction guaranteed. Cat | Ready for training. Shooting or trial prospects. Price ; cor 
alogue ten cents 7-6 | | right. Hart Kennels, Mt. Gilead, O ict - kK. 
NTING HOUND: Saige args omg =] , a GH CLASS POINTER. Gordon, English sctter puppies 
ne weeNe HOUNDS, ALL breeds, bs size and colors. Misc. DOGS —_ 60 C.O.D. Papers, pe ligree, best bloo + Rg SPR 
| trained. Coonhounds, Combination tree-hounds, — __ isfaction guaranteed. Robert Fry, Mt. Vernon, Illinois “ 
wi nf hounds, Deer-hounds, Fox-hounds, Rabbit-hounds, OON. OPOSSUM. FOX, rabbit and combination hunting Bt - —— 
‘ N, Ol : ° n hunting - 
young hounds and pups Tri: ul allowed. Price list free. hounds, also bird dogs; shipped for trial. Write for free THOROUGHLY TRAINED AND nicely started sh otit 
4 Writ Macon M. Cawthon, i, Ark literature showing pictures. State dog interested. Ken dogs shipped on trial; also registered puppies; State 4 
gn rE gar aren le ot es Se Oa tucky Coonhound Kennel, Paducah, Kentucky. your interests; Satisfaction guaranteed. Shadybrook Ker : 0 
RABBIT HUNTERS: $10.00 WILL buy a full blooded, FRYE’ 3S KENNE ENNELS, F ING Sem, sien tat Gale Gia nels, Waltonville, Tilinois. silane es ) = 
howe ae ot yay a - i Ae sn yb iy - — . class ¢ oonhounds and combination ‘hunters ‘setters ar i ENGLISH SETTER WHE LPED March 28. Rea ly to start P| th 
oe ow a oo Se vee om , oe ne he me > rivilese. Ge s fall. Inoculated. P. ers, Send for photo, Pedigr« . 
shy. Trial. Paul Hughes, Savannah, Tenn. pointers sold on trial. Also time payment privilege. Get $25. troquols Kennels, R. D : Glens I alls, N Y. } M 


our prices before you buy 






































































































































































LABRADOR RETRIEVERS. YOUNG trained st 


WIREHAIRED FOX TERRIER pups. Youngsters for urtly 
for fall hunting and puppies. Ripley Kennels, Lit 


show, sport, guard or companion, attractive and stylish. 





BASSET HOUNDS: DIME brings Illustrated descriptive | KIMPORT KENNELS, E. E. ROSS, Pocatello, Idaho. HIGH CLASS POINTER;  Englis! ee eee j neue 
fold saleslist. Thirty Basset pictures and list. 25¢e. Setters, Pointers, Labradors, Best of breeding. Dogs Puppies. Approved bli ‘Re dlines 10 00 ¢ 0.D, Paper . 
Sm mith Bassct Hound Kennels, Spring V alley Ohio trained. Puppies for sale 5-6 Satisfaction Guaranteed. Robert Fry, Mt. Vernon, Illinois : 
—_ — a <eupremay ea [=DIGREED D N IGOACH) Wirehaired Ter. SPORTSMEN: 200 POINTERS, SETTERS, _ straight COI 
FOR SALE THREE A-1 Coonhounds, also two younger PEDIGREED DAL MATIAN (C egal Renpela, Nevnte cooners, combination hunters, rabbit and fox hounds, ' 
coonhounds, Trial allowed. Bennett Atkinson, Box 218, Ohio. ° 10 . cheap, lis tf free. Ramsey Creek Kennels, Ran nsey, I Til f 
Paducah, Ky — —— ——_—_- — —- REG! 
—— = _ ——— BEAGLES, RABBITHOUNDS, BROKEN. Trial. Ken- POINTER | FU Ps. WRITE for prices and breeding, Ma $ : 
$15.00 RUYS MY 2 YEAR old full) oodex a: coonhound, nel located near Seven- Valleys. Guy Werner, Hanover Henness, Oskaloosa, Iowa ————————SS F 
shipped €.0.D. Free descriptio Kentucky Kennels, Junction, Pa 8-6 TRAINED | POINTE RS, § SETTERS, A few young d ; . 
Padueah, Kentucky OLD-FASHIONED LONG EARED biack-and-tan pups. | __Morris Sharp, Xenia, Ohi: oe ? OOR 
RE gr aR re Ye orem * Bred and registered in t! Purple. Photos, Howard Ro {EGISTERED, 1 AINED, ENGLISH setters $25-$25 t 
WORLD'S LARGEST HOUND Kennels Offers: Quality hart, Seribner, Ne xa pian a ee | Se aoe, Aieen Weer, De wie 0M «Fits * } 
Hunting Dogs, Sold Chea Trial Allowed; Literature > —__—_—_—— — ——— —- —--—- —————— — _— a 
Fees. Dixie "Kennels ine. * Ss Herrick, Illinots. a aor r ee me boas. sy Cunt oo id an ie | — BEAGLES —— 
: cia. aetient dia Tai irs. Satisfaction Guarentond, Curtis Reynolds, Myrtle, | RABBIT MINDED AKC BEAGLES of pleasing individ ‘ 
COON, OPOSSUM, SKI NK. Mink, Deer, Fox and Rab- a iss. a Se | uality and illustrious ancestry Prepo tent studs, divi y ‘ 
bit Hounds, at sacrifice prices, the kind seldom offered. ENGLISH SETTERS, $25.00 UP. . Beagles $11 310.0 00. ). No | dend producing bred bitches, trained gun dogs, derbi« 
Guaranteed. Cache River Kennel _Grand Chain, m __ papers. Rohert _Day, _Niles, Mich | with ae, Catalog, sales list 10c. ‘icine Vista * REGI 
pane ates ompanaem acs camera . . TEN BROKE BEAGLES and Rabbit Hounds, $10.00 each, Farm, Bannock, Ohio i oa lm : , B 
GREYHOUNDS—REGISTERED, The kind you beat the by a hk ay EE eS oe oe ee oo ; 
other fellow with. Breeding tells. Stocking, 904 Henne- vill Pa | Rabt D Real G D G mteed. J. BR. Suiter 0 
pin, Minneapolis. Minn ille, a Rabbit Dogs. al Gun Dogs. Guaranteed. J. R. Suite Fi 
$$ _—_—— —_————— | QUALITY DOBERMAN PINSCHER and German Short. | Route 10, Hillsboro, Ohio a : r Y] 
A FAST SILENT fur gitter, four vr. old wide Ranger, haired Pointer Puppies. Finest Breeding, Eligible. | BEAGLE _PUPS—PU ——_ REG 1s" TERED; Bred per 
good tree Barker. 20 days’ trial. B. Miller, Lynn Lakeside Kennels, Sturgeon Bay, Wis. _ | Hunt. Hopewell Beagles, Tiffin, ) oaks: 19 . i 
Grove, BY. a sell 8-6 | GERMAN SHORTHAIRED POINTERS and springers. | BEAGLES, REGISTERED PUPPIES $10.00 up. D 4 IRE 
, ™ « . oa dees All ages, correct type—real hunters. Howard Miller, | at Stud. Professional training. Newhard’s Kennel. B < tr 
. ae — oe Y teed ‘ec — ; mt ja . Var mint ae. Cee Re nite L. Dayton, Ohio = | ertown, R2, Pa —— ¢ = 
- = -——-—- --- - SEND STAMPS FOR special re reduced p prices ot on high-class | BEAGLES AND 1 RABBIT * HOUNDS. Trial, B. S. Mec 
TRAINED “COON, SKUNK, opossum hounds Trial, hunting dogs of all kinds. MeLister Bros., Brighton, Glenville, Pa ; OR 
reasonable, Arthur Sampey, Springfield, _ Mo __ 9-6 Tenn a REGISTERED MOUNTAIN FARM raised Beagles « f 
TRAINED RABBIT AND Beagle hounds. Ex i  Leichtle iRISH, SCOTTISH AND - Wire puppies. Grown Stock. pups. Jack Stegner, Hesston, Pennsylvar Es. 
_ Cold Spring, Ky 9-2 Bre« t Wires, Alt Altura Kennels, El Paso, bt BEAGLE PUPS. MALES $38.50, Females, $7.50. F! 7 
DACHSHUNDS, SPRINGER SPANIELS, Scotties, Wire | Boyd, Millersburg. Ohio 7 ‘ 
8 COON, OPO! M Sk UNK hounds . Re 7 dogs. A te | - — -——-— —_—_____—_ o 
‘ Rirchler, R ase. | 70, Springfield, Mo. nton | _Woxterriers._ Stamp. _Brogden._ Bush Lake, Wis. 9-6 | 5) BEAGLES BROKE, also starters trial. John Grenewa t 
- - — - REGISTERED ST. BERNARD PUPPIES. $15.00 and | 873 East Poplar, York, Penna i : 
SPORTSMEN Ne —~ Ss Babess coonhounds, aoeien, | up. R. J. Toews, Mountain Lake. Minn. 9-2 e ~__CHESAPEAKES & LABRADORS ; et CKi 
— —— — VERRIERS | LABRADOR RETRIEVERS FOR sale. Male and fema | 
COONHOUNDS COMBIN ATION HUNTE RS. Trial. El IRISH TERRIERS, SCOTTISH Terriers. Wire haired Black. John Weimer, Seventh Street, Broadmoor, ( — 
ver Bath, 916 ewton, Springfield, Mo " | fex terriers. Pals, Pedigreed aristocrats, hunters or rado Springs, Colorad 
“ - ogg ee guards, Alba | Elkins, Route 1, Kokomo, Indiana, iL , RETRII )EPENI E ro 
: DESCRIPTIONS, P "RES, prices - omo, Indiana.___+s| LABRADOR RETRIEVERS—DEPENDABLE all_pur 
INDIVIDUAL DESCRIPTIONS, PICTURES, pric Many | AMERICAN BULL TERRIER puppies, registered beau- | — gun dogs. Puppies and trained dogs. Ed. Kopp! 
ighly trained hounds (Dime.) Lakeland Fur Ex .. | . . 
, . és : ties. Lakeside Kennels, Sturgeon Bay, Wis Litehfield, Minn. ) 
change, Salem, Mic | _ _— 
| 


$20.00 , WILL "RUY 1 OR 5 year . old Male or Female 

















coonhound. Shipped on trial, worth many times the Fred Sheckler, Ga.ion, Ohio field, Minn : a I T 
price. Gus Gillman, Jackson, Tenn, Be GREAT DANES | LABRADOR RETRIEVER BITCHES. Youngster 2 r 
BIG, FINE 2 YEAR old, nicely started male coonhound, REGISTERABLE PUPPIES. Brindles. Fawns. Reason- < fepeies._S._ ete, Sesgen, Mentone. _ - = 

treeing good, fine prospect. First $ 50 gets him. able. Tanana Kennels, Steamboat Springs, Colorado. BEST REGISTERED CHESAPEAKES. Real | worker COMP 
C.0.D., 1. W. Wilson, Murray, K | 5-10 Harry Faber, Mitchell, South Dakota. lob 
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Kennel Taxidermy 
SPANIELS “PARKER AHE GRADE, 20 Ga. 32” full, modified | BIGGEST $1.00 BUY! Seven clearly written, profusely 
» . ; 50.00. Excellent! New Browning Over-Under Shot illustrated books. Free Diploma. Our COMPLETE 
IR ISH WATER SPANIELS Genuine, irly__coated, | gun ($69.75 postpaid). Hi-Standard Automatic Pis me Course on mounting Birds, Animals, Fish; 
a il Registered stock, WORKING STRAINS. An H & RK Sportsman. Special Prices! Scopes! Ly 2%X aking Novelties. $1.00 pays EVERYTHING 
LLL AROU (ND land and water retriever, tried and proven $10.95, ‘Wee’ Weaver < $7.70, Mossberg ix $7.50 fine if not finer than any, regardless of 
for over half a century. Kindly an 1 affectionate, wonderful Postpaid. Complete line, Sights, Scopes. J. Warshal & $1.00 today. Schmidt School of Taxidermy, 
2 ntelligence *uppics roe ter ained dogs. I handle Sons, 1014 Ist, Seattle, Wash.”’ | Memphis, Tenn 
g N sSREED EXCLUSIVELY. ” Percy K. Swan, Chico = — 7 
ONE , ee ee eee se ALL BRAND NEW—Single barrel Le Fever Trap gun, | UNCLAIMED MOUNTED DEER HEADS, 4-5-6 points 
b- ventilated rib 12 gauge $27.50. Le Fever single $6.50; Moose Horns medium $12, Deer horns $1.95; 
TWO LITTER BEAUTIFUL, registered, 3 months, immerless, 12 gauge $13 te Ithaca Field grade, d ible Hawk, Partridge, Squirrel $2.95 each. Rugs —Wildcat, 
4 liver ar iw e, ar “¥ white and black Springer Spaniels mmerless, 12 gauge $29.95. Smith Field grade, $31.00 : ox, Deer, Cub Bear $9.50. Eyes, bodies, shields, head 
5 } be , retrievers. Sired by imported Yegor of HU DSON, L-52 ‘Ww arren_ “Street, New York rms, Deet scalps $2.95 up. Hofmann, 989 Gates Ave., 
: Avandale, whose offspring. wo at New York, Baltimore | CLOSING OUT OUR GUN BUSINESS. Chance of a Brooklyn, N.Y. UR 
ist_season, Special this month, Females $12.50. Males | lifetime to pick up a high-grade gun at less than cost TAXIDERMY SUPPLIES—QUALITY Artificial Byes, 
$17.50. Papers free. Satisfaction assured. Also Stud | Our Ovr/Unda trap and field, 3-bbl. guns, double rifles Teeth enuine Jonas headforms. Tools, materials, etc. 
vice. W Kunze. Sleepy Eye, Minn and DeLuxe magazine rifles must be sold. Send stamp for iverything for the progressive taxidermist. Send for big 
t Saker & é he ae ay, L 88 trated catak ‘ree. Jonas g , , 
R EG =GISTE RED IRISH WATER Spaniels. Genuine topknot list. Baker Kimball, Inc., 278 Broadway, Lynn, Ma . Det ver, catalogue—Free, Jonas Bros., 1024 Broadway, 
t-tails. Domestic and Imported stock. Seven months to 7 a - : - — —_= pani “ i 
three years old. Several thoroughly trained, Minnesota oe ~~ Aag—- E— 05 5 Hig parade In ~ r. le | GLASS EYES, TAXIDERMISTS’ and Furriers’ Supplies. 
Kennels, Rush City, Minn _ len pee B Oe ~ od a iver unin Bg» Bs — I us Chieftain Brand headforms, Ear liners and 
SPRINGER SPANIEL PUPPIES of best breeding ob- | $12.00. HUDSON, Warren’ Street, New York. | TODAY for FREE 40 pane cataloc J, W. Eleaai, Dot’ 
a 1inable, out of working parents, Frank Thomas, Amasa, BINOCULARS, Field ~e ~ a sieges. 14, Smith Bldg., Omaha, Noe, care : s 
ae Ete. All best makes, V 5 00x = a ll 
<P “GER SPANIELS. T! eanee Gahaataee adie Compound Microscope $1.98. Prism Gl $7.95. World’s LEARN T AXIDERMY Book complete. One Dollar. 
PRINGI R PANIELS, T N a lective bree ling. les oe onenstanant ' Cateia Sens : “29m L 4. = Glass Eyes, Taxide pentes Supplies, Tools, Bird Bodies, 
Attractive bargains in young stock and bred bitches. s 1 men atalog free. DuMaurier Importers, 
CN. Watson, Smith Mill. Minn 12-13 Dept. 110-A, Elmira, N. Y te ws, orms — panes. . easateg Free. Schoepfer Studio, 
‘ Sr ] | finn. 2-12 : — . 13 est 32nd St., New York. Dec. °35 
S NG S: JUNE LITT sired by that gre: ae IMP ROVI YOUR REVOLVER scores. Learn how to rip, ca ; _ wags 
SPRINGER: x A habe EL .. ee GF Hy may | " unl squeeze correctly. Bair’s Revolver Manual cov GLASS EYES, head forms, everythi for every xi- 
J ns son, 6 3 E. Minnet aha St. Paul, Minn ‘as 10- 3 | «CCS: «Spec “if all y all the principles of revolver marksmat! watt ast Free ci atalog. TAXIDE Mie MANUFAC TW R- 
nd ie A OE pes ae cer a | ship. $.50 postpaid, satisfaction guaranteed. National Rifle ERS, Memp! Tenn 
sP R INGER SPANIELS: EXPERIENCED workers and Association, 880 Barr Building, Washington, D. C 10-2 TAXIDERMIST’S. FUR! RRIERS SUPP PL IES of every de- 
partly trained youngsters. John Stewart, Minot, North SEQUOIA GUN Bluer—$1—dquickest factory job guaran- | scription Catalog 112. Paul Miller, Cambridge, 
Dakota. teed——Mannlicher-Schoenauer, Walther pistols Ohi Nov. °35 
BARES IME ys PBR, ey ¥ 5 de ees tadminton $4.95. Sequoia Importing ¢ 53 Mar | ————_—_. $< 
SPRING = SPANIELS: PUPPIES and adults from im- ket. Sar and 419 American, Long Beach, Cali EXPERT MOU NTING. . WE "make and use paper forms, 
ported field trial stock. Guaranteed healthy and ready, to fornia 10-6 | Prices and ph otos free. A. Vela, taxidermist and tan 
hunt. Green Valley Farm, Devon, Pa 2 — - |} ner. Jackson, California, 9-3 
Ww. 4 DOUBLE barrel Duck Gun, 12/32 full | —— - — — - —— 
SP RING ERS IN TRAINING for Fall. All ages and colors. choke, au atic ejcetors, perfect condition; $65.00 | PHEAS ANT sau IRRE 1B BODIE Ca Circulars, A, Paladin, 
Iso Broo and pups. State your want Kesterson 3 cash. HUDSON, L-52 Warren Street, New York | 38 Sheridan , Albany, N. Y. 10-2 
Kennels, Skamokawa, Washingt »-6 " - ‘ | lr 9 “Se 
edna a rARGET SHOOTE RS! Guns and what goes with them PAPER FORMS ¥ AR Liners, Deer Heads, Bird Bodies, 
SPRINGER SPANIELS RAISED in the open. Shipped on wane I oe new cetaeee ey A ~~ — . ie Squirrels, Glass Eycs, Arthur C. Bireh, Coldwater, N. 
} pproval. Guaranteed to hunt. Sprucedale Kennels = estchester ‘fra ’ost, Mount Vernon, } : = ROE? 
i x. ™ a anteec » hun prucedale € ne A 9-3 | EXI’ERT GAME HE aR NTING. Deer Skins, tanned 
¥ teteenettd : paptiinnsiassinnsitnnpiibitiinasiatniiiaapiondindians : ; } 3 uC in Glove Write BONNER TAXIDERMY 
H COCKER SPANIELS: BLACK beauties, Sire Champion KE NTU . xe ai . — F — TL oc K Dist 7 ae hic oe | STUDIOS, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 
Z My Paul, Eligible, priced reasonab] Elwood Kenne ls, weeve Se tod pay oe ~ we tre + : _ > BORED eee 
i a1 Ea t Che stnut ” Sireet, Leute sville, "Kentucky. ° j . ri f r stamp, Nagy, Ne "3 South 18th, Philadel | STE ER Mineola oe sale over six feet spread. Lee Ber- 
Z - 4 y nn lion, ineola, exas, 
f MERIC N WwW SP: N ELS Real duc -asan Q ) “GUYOT” , : ' ) | = 
; A 1ER tic A : ATE R_ a I B . al luck, phe asant, $800.00 - RENCH GI YOT’’, DOUBLE shotgun, 12 0 | W ANTED DEER TAILS hides, c caribou scalps. Hof- 
3 . Literature di Driscoll Seanlan, Nast bot! il chok 6 lbs automatic ejectors; elab | / “ q f° 
4 ie, 158. me. B. raved ‘oe condition throu hout ‘Strai ne | mann, 989 Gates Ave., Brooklyn, 8-6 
: mrs KE Rt SP ANIEL PUPS: I mre = dons, reatetered stack. stock, $165.00. HUDSON, L-52 Warren Street, New York. LI ARN T \XIDE RMY FIVE courses, Blue Beaver Taxi- 
’ Prices reasonable. Hadden’s Cocker Kennel, Sheffield, Pa MAGAZINE PLUGS FOR all pump and automatic { lermy School, Lemont, Ills 
EXC! EPTION AL SP RING E R SPANIE LS from field train \ ny ro Pat. Mi +¢ n ‘ a metal. De a. in MODERN TAXIDERMIST MAGAZINE, Greenfield Cen- 
4 ed | parcr R Scheunert, North Re wor 1, Minn. } An by pend . ‘+ wae . PELE 9 t N. Y. Devoted entirely to taxidermy. Sample 25c. 
i , <ar 1 
a FOR BP RING E RS TH AT will hunt this Fall, reasonable. FACTORY SECONDS RECOIL Pads. $1.00 postpaid. You 
: W Tarhe Fat Bucyrus, Ohio. ve $2.25. Scnd outline of gun butt. Satistact Homesteads and Lands 
—— oe rene - weed. inset Sate. Company, Terminal Bide. Yous —- —" 
" KER SP “ P bl | jure Abo’'s sutler , . on —_ 7 mam 
i COCKER. P ASTEL UPS, t, pure Abo's. Butler | town, Ohi STROUT’S NEW CATALOG Just Out! The pick of 10,- 
Fd pacaeere nent ran ACR dm se. Se a 0a ——e- = — WANTE D FOR CASH—K Springfield Rifl . 000 far in 22 states from the Ozarks to California 
SPRINGER AND COCKER spar Registered and in cartridge 15 Aut 0/06 Gov't 30/40 Kra , and Oregor from Mississippi to Maine and Florida, 
z wulated. Pryor ar 1 De sdale, Red ‘Wing , Minn. issue tate price and quantity. HUDSON, L-52 Warrer Greatest collection of bargains ever shown, many with 
4 “ - — Si rant New Yor . . a ete is . irvested crops, livestock and equipment _for immediate 
a S’VRINGER SPANIE LS the | l s for Pheasants and — —- —_—_- n a operation. Many grand hunting and fishing 
S Rabbits. Youngsters for ile he 1 Sheckler, Galion, ATTENTION! NEW CATALOG NO. 9 Send dime | fart Save oney and time; write today ord FREE copy. 
a 0 Great reduced price in all antique and lern fire St it Agency, 255-SW. 4th Ave. , N. 
—— —____—__ — r Put Sport and Loan Company, 13 South 16t! — - — - ———$<$<$<_—<———— 
; REGISTERED A. K. C. COCKER Spaniels. ;. Bl: wk Beau Street. Philadelphia, Pent FOR SALE: NEW log cabin in A lirondacks Four rooms, 
a t . Best luntington Bl llines. Hunters, Retrievers. - - ; , large ficld stone fireplace. In heart of Warren County 
Priecs Reasonable. Cedfree Kennels, 4550 North Bryant, BRAND NEW COLT’S new service, 45 or 44/40 « lal ection. Good hunting and fishing. Paul Merwin, i 
Minneapolis, Baizin. 514”, A 38 W.C.F. 41”. Army Special 32/20 or 41 Chatham Center, N. Y A 
= — oath ealiber, 4 and blue $21.85 each. HUDSON, L-52 — — _ 
COCKER - “SPANIEL, A KK. C. vesistere’ Me "pups Warren Street, Ni vy Yor |} $5.00 DOWN, $5.00 monthly—Five acres fruit, poultry 
2.50 and $15.00. Scott Teachout, Big ; Rapi: is, Mich FREE. DUCK LEAD chart. Full set theoreti lead location, river front; Ozarks; $125.00. Hunting, fish 
ttt sect aoants = for individual species Write for it Kir hg 9 ing, trapping Hubbard, 255 Grossman Bldg., Kansas 
i COCKER SPANIEL _PUPPLES—blacks and particotors. | oo". 13 White Bear Ave.. St. Paul, Minn = City, Kansas 7-6 
: te de Wooden, Waterloo, N. Y. 10-6 : . : - : ae : 
— H ANDL OADE D”’ 38 CAL, CART RIDG ES s 130 ¢ HATCHET DUDE RANCH ar Phoenix, fifteen guests, 
§ REG GIS TI RE D | TW rr) OL ATT! RS ¢ cker Spaniel Puppies. ‘Wadeutter’’, 150 gr. ‘‘Manstopper’’, $1.75 pe 100 bi wcrifice, $7,000. Box 278) Mesa, Arizona 
£ g Kennel, La Junta, Colo 10-3 f 165 Fast 32nd St., New York, N. Y a ; 
; ___AIREDALES 30-06 war-time $2.25 the 100, 30-06 earms 
z — snnemmentiemmcencceses | 00, 303 British $2.50, 45-70°$2.50, | Antique Fir 
7 OORANG ATI AIREDAL THE round dogs, are excellent 0-40 Krag $4.00. Fred L. Amstutz, Rans Kans | - - 
a rs on ut id nd waterfowl; natural —_ —_ : a4) ; 1K « . i 
5 : . . ft : seatiiieen ACTOR ebluing w easy at home. Get 5c hottle RARE BARGAINS! ANTIQUE shotguns, rifles and pistols. 
é nt and vin a s; swift, silent traliing tree- | ee ter te Stamp for list. HUDSON, L-52, Warren Street, New 
raccoc F ig game ome wey are per ; I —s » Vee aie i) ' 
¢ jards and companions lults and children. ee. | PERMABLUE CO., Dept. 104, Davenport, Towa 10-2 York Sioa Se eal 
pe it ned s and choice puppies shipped on trial. G ENT INE NEW MILLS woven Cartridge belts 87 ~he E wy IREARMS, _ SWORDS, F Powder horns, 
tsmen’s ( lub Service, Ls Rue Ohio 9 >/20, 38/40, 44/40, 45/70: 410 gauge et Mu id immediately. Photolist 10c. R. Heike, 
SS - - SaaS SUE Extra special, $1.00 h. HUDSON, L-52 Warren Rutland inc 
REGISTERED AIREDALE, puppies for hunters, watch- | Street “ec rl tie cee Inet 
2 gs and companions. $15.00 to $25.00 each. Satisfac- | PECIAL DISCOUNT ON guns and” < ! 
. t safe delivery guaranteed. Lawrence Gartner, Lexing- SPEC 4 DISCO guns and sporting goods us- | 
Ohio _—_ “1 = ; Jan. '36 trated catalog, dime. Refunded first order. Zeppelin Arms 





a —— — — om Arms Company, Dept. 9, East Akron, Ohio 
YEARS BREEDING AIREDALES, safest, most de- | TELESCOPES, RINOCULARS. LOWEST prices. Optical | SPORTSMAN TAKE NOTICE: for accurate shooting get 








n lable. Re tistered puppies cheap. Geo. Harker, San Catalog free. Brownscope Company, 234 Fifth Avenue, Yankee straight line reloading tools, bullet moulds, swag- 

ando, Calif | New York ing dies. cup forming dies. Gun repairs, remodeling and 
P pa PP - , special shells, sights fitted. Let now your wants. ke 
3 t‘EDALES. ALL AGES for all purposes. Wm. Cowling, BAKER BATAVIA vl a apr R, double shotguns, 12/30 Specialty ompany, “$51 E. oth ‘See Erie, Pa. _— "Ta 


$21.00 each. HUDSON, L-52 





ratford, Wis. and 16/28 on 


Warren Street, New ac WANTED FOR CASH Colt Woodsman, Oficial Police, 


DOG 1 ‘TRAINING. EQUIP.. | _ETC. 





—-—--- FORMULA FOR GUN Blueing—used by experts $1.00 Officers Mode I, Ace, K22. Also 38 Special Target Re- 
OR TS MA AN: SEND NAMES of six who buy hunting E. J. Wip?, 41 Hackensack Ave., Ridgefiel P ‘Park, N. J. | vVolvers; State con Hition and price. HUDSON, L-52 War- 
Receive dog medicine formula, Calendar _ ~ ren Street, New Yor 


Herrice. | WINCHESTER AUTO. RIFLE. Model 1907, caliber 351, . : 
elaborately raised engraved frame, fancy stock and fore- | “4-1 GOV'T LEATHER ‘GUN SLINGS 





Photos Free. Catalogue. Kaskaskia, A92, 





3 35c. new 75c, 











a a " arm; cost $285.00; special $145.00. HUDSON, L-52 iled 98c; swivels 60¢ pr. postpaid. New Guns! Win- 
LL BUY NAMES of spective dog buyers. Hunters Warren Street, New Yor! as ae = 7 | chester M21 Doubles $36.45. Winchester M54 $47.95, 
1 Trappers Names. Kaskaskia Kennel, B90, Herrick, PROTECT YOUR HOME Hand made officers ck } n.257 Roberts $45.25. Winchester M69 ($11.50 





















: jack Value $3.50, Special $1.10. Send dime fe ] Gun List Free! J. Warshal & Sons, 1014 Ist, 
CK EL SIL VER DOG collar nameplates with any name | ge ¢ By as 1 ; - Co “cae F 1 one moos éth ‘Street Phi . — 

1 address stamped plainly 20¢ each, six $1. Rivets | jaeinnia Pa. = ' ~ | GINSENG SEED 1,000-—75e. 50 plants $1.75. Planting 

B F ‘O'Kelley, Maysville, Ga : : | Guide. F. Collins, 626, Viola, Iowa. 9-3 























GENUINE U. 8. ARMY live leather slings, new, 1%”, | _——___ 

postpaid &5e each. HUDSON, L-52, Warren Street, New ; oe BE BS} ang R (SPECIAL , ORDERE D). Extra fine, 
Archery Equipment York n. Lake City, Michigan. 

a ee _— ~ RIFLE “TELESCOPE SIGHTS: telescope mounts. (List | CLOSING OUT 328 pairs slightly imperfect assorted pearl 
ie vee FEATHERING Arrows $1.00. oniill run 3c) Knight, Box 294, Seneca Falls, N Y Feb. '36 handles for Colt_or Smith & Wesson revolvers. State 
ph money Be ke per doz. H. Wayte, 919 Hay’s (7 ASSIE 1} D ADVERTISING FORMS for the November | models wanted. HUDSON, L-52, Warren Street, New York. 
: I ae 3 | issue, which goes on sale October 15, close September | 4 HAPPY AND SUCCESSFUL HUNTING SEASON de- 
BEST ARC HERY BOWS—from the heart of the Yew | 16. Please make sure that copy is clear, to the point, and | pends to a great extent on the choice of proper equip 
ntry W. I. King Woodworking Shop, 1958 Onyx plainly written. All orders must be accompanied by re ment Don’t overlook these values before making your 





choice 


MANNLICHER CARBINE 9 m/m. Excellent, $55.00. 
HUDSON, L-52 Warren St., New York, 











| 
Eugene. Ore | mittanee. Incidentally, why not take advantage 

| dise unt allowed on six consecutive ads? Address 
MPL ETE MATERIALS FOR 12 fine arrows $2.00. | B. E. COPVEL L, Classified Advertising 
son, Lyons, Oregon. OU TDOOR LIFE, 353 Fourth Ave » New Yo 
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| Camera and Photo Supplies 
HEVELOY ANT) PRINT your own pictures. Save time, 


money with our complete $1.49 outfit postpaid, or pay 
postman $1.55 COD. Ineludes electric ruby lamp, print- 
ing frame, photo paper, chemicals and equipment. One of 
thousands of amazing bargains in our Sensational Summer 
Clearance Free Bargain Book. Send for it today. Central 
Camera ¢ Co., _Dept G-116, 230 South Ww abash, Chicag 
FEL Low $ SPORTSMEN: WE develop and print any size 

kodak film and make you one 5x7 enlargement of the 
best negative for only 25c (coin) Reprints 3c each 
Glossy enlargements 5x7, 10c each or three for 25c. Good 
work, prompt service. LaCrosse Film Service, LaCrosse, 
Wis 


MAKE MONEY IN Photography carn quickly at home. 
Spare or full time. New plan. Nothing like it. Ex 
perience unnecessary. American School of Photography. 
D pt 128 B, 3601 Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 7-6 
COL ORE D ENLARGEMENT WITH each film develope i 
a professional enlargement painted in oils and eight 
Gloss tone prints, DeLuxe finish, guaras iteed not to fade, 
25. Super Quality-Speedy Service-Satisfaction or money 
rel unded. LaCrosse Film Company, LaCrosse, Wis. 
EIG HT GUARANTEED 
juble weight enlargements. 
L aCr sse, Wis 


TWO PROFESSION AL DOUBLE 
and eight guaranteed prints 25e. 
LaCrosse, Wis 








PRINTS and two professional 
25c. Perfect Film Service, 
5-12 





WEIGHT e eniars rements 
Mays Photo 7, 
12 . 
FILMS DEVELOPED. ANY size. 25e coin, ineluding 2 
enlargements Century Photo Service, Box 829, La 
Cros Wisconsin BA Jan. °36 
FILMS DEVELOPED, 25c coin. Two 5x7 7 Enlargements, 
8 High Gloss Never Fale Prints. Club Photo-Service, 
Wis 10-6 
FINISHED 25; REPRINTS = Se. 
W. Ocean . Long Beach . alif 





LaCrosse, 


ROLL 
_ 200 oH W. 


‘Tommie's, 


pte ea ere 
a AND PRIZE fight fans. 4 Original Admission 


Tickets to Famous Dempsey- Brennan Fight, 1922—50e 
6 Selected Indian Stone Arrowheads—$1.00—Or 15 for 
$2.00—POSTPAID. Money Back, If Not Pleased. H. E. 
MOORE—‘‘The Relic Scout.’ Relics From All Over the 
World. 615 N. Pearl Street, Janesville, Wisconsin. 


FREE CATALOG OF 310 books on Gas Engines, Elec- 
tricity, Carpentry, Concrete Work, Taxidermy, Letter 
Writing, Magic, Occult Sciences, Ventriloquism, Hunting, 
Fishing, Formulas, etc., with 25c Credit Certificate for 
Se postage. Franklin Publishing Company, 800 North 
Clark Street, Dept. 2013, Chicago 
BIG GAME HUNTERS—Double your chances. Take a 
bottle of ‘‘Buck-Lure’’ along. Guaranteed to kill 
human scent. Gives an attractive odor. Bottle for the sea 
son, $1.00 postpaid, Use “‘Buck-Lure’’ and be successful 
Money back if not satisfied. Buck-Lure Company, Maple 
ton Depot, Pa 10-2 
SPORTING GOODS AT lowest prices. Save up to 1/3 on 
fishing and hunting equipment. Nationally advertised 
merchandise at money saving prices. We really sell for 
less. Catalogue free. Pfau-Gerber-Lottes Company, Jasper, 
Indiana 


BUCK LURE 














ATTRACTS deer, overcomes human odor 
The Real article. Makes hunting sure. Price $1.00 per 

hottle postpaid with valuable hunting instructions. E., 

Dailey, Ogcensburg, N. Y 

PROFESSION AL DEER HUNTING methods. $1. Any 
one can get his deer with these dependable methods 

Adirondack Natives’ secrets and modes. Pete Rickar, 

Cobleskill, N 

FREE BOOK “HOW TO TEACH YOURSELF TO SWIM" 
with 6-month trial subscription. Send only 50¢. The 

American Freeman, Box 1759, Girard, Kansas. 

HAVE YOU A SOUND, practical invention for sale, pat 
ented or unpatented? If so, write Chartered Institute of 

American Inventors, Dept. 94, Washington, D. C 16-12 














FISHERMEN! WHY HUNT BAITS? 

Catch fish when all others fail 
THE OLD FISHERMAN’S GUIDE BOOK is 
information and suggestions for the fisherman. Over 65 
best baits and bait recipes best ever discovered. Easily 
prepared. For all kinds of fish and over 300 other old 
fisherman's hints, tips, and secrets of great value. Book 
7T5e postpaid. Satisfaction guaranteed. Fishing Schedule 
free with hook Linders Store Dept. ¢ 0., Delphos, Ohio 
SIMPLAX INDICATING CASTING float for rod and 

reel, adjustable for depth and made of red wood. Troll 
behind float from boat or river bank with weighted spin 
nor for game fish or use live bait or shrimp at depth de- 
sired. Popping device for salt water fishing interchange 
able with all floats. Small medium or large size specially 
priced at FIFTY CENTS mailed post paid for introdue- 
tion. SIMPLAX SPECIALTY COMPANY, P. 0. Box 435 
San Antonio, Texas 


REDWATER FISHWORMS-——MORE active. attractive, 

lives longer, catches more fish. KEEP indefinitely. Fifty 
and food 5c coin. Dealers wanted, Superior Bait Co., 
Lynwood, California. 10-6 


BAMBOO RODS BUILT to order. Repair work a a specialty. 
lave that rod repaired now ready for use. Earl Pardy, 
New London, N. 


FLY-TYERS AND ANGLERS: Finest line fly-tying ma- 

terials. Flies, bass bugs, imported gut, tackle. Rea- 
sable, Catalog free. Rockland Tackle Shop, Hillburn, 
N. ¥. 





Prepare your own. 


full of real 














FLY-TYING MATERIALS. Complete line of quality 
materials at moderate prices. Send for catalog. H. Noll 
Apsley & Zeralda Sts., Phila., Pa see ts, - 

FLY-TYING COURSE. Complete, over 100 illustrations, 
$1.00, Fly-Tyer’s Catalog Free. Ken Hansell, 3204 

Chicago Ave., Minneapolis, 

FISHERMEN; FLYMAKERS! CATALOG. Flies. Ma- 
terials. Harry Darbee, Livingston Manor, N. Y 

CUSTOM BUILT FISHING RODS. Eight dollars and 
up. Write for detailed specification blank. L. D. Byrd., 

Biloxi, Mississippi. 

COMPLETE LINE FLY Tying materials. 
Work Fly Company, Pueblo, Colo. 


HIGHEST QUALITY FLY Tying 
C. Dette, Roscoe : Y 














Prices free. 
6-6 





Material. Catalogue. 
10-3 





SNARES; BAITS; scents; 

baskets. Complete trapping equipment. Lowest prices; 
quickest service. frite new catalogue. Howe Fur Com- 
pany, Dept. K, Coopers Mills, Maine 7-6 
THE BUNCH FOX and Coyote Trapping System is en- 

tirely different and catches the slyest. Works on bare 
ground or deep snow. Results guaranteed or no pay. F. 
Q. Bunch, Box O, Welch, Minnesota, 10-4 
TRAPPERS: SEND FOR free illustrated price list of 

world famous Kleflock steel animal snares; Snare wire; 
Snare parts; Killer traps; Live traps: Kleffman Lock 
Snare Co., Dept. (L) Hibbing, Minn 10-4 
COYOTE SCENT: BY retired trapver. (None Better). 

$1.00 bottle makes 100 sets Trapping instructions in- 
cluded. T. E. Craig, 313-7th St., Rawlins, Wyo. 16-1 
COYOTE TRAPPERS—2i_ most effective methods, and 

$1.00. Wayne King, _ Ord, Nebraska. 


TRAPS; snowshoes; Pack- 











scent recipes 
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15 ARROWHEADS, SCALPING KNIFE 99c. Spearhead, 
Lancehead, Birpoint, Drill, 98c. Discoidal, Gorget, Tom- 
ahawk $4.88. Platform Pipe $22.77. Bannerstone $14.87. 
Gempoint 38. Photolist 10c. R. Heike, Rutland, Illinois. 
5 ARROWHEADS 20c. 30 DIFFERENT CLASSIFIED 
minerals $1.00, 10 Different foreign coins l5e. 3 flint 
birdpoints 20c. Curio Catalogue ic. Indian Museum, 
Northbranch, Kansas 
1600 GOOD ARROWHEADS, $3.90. Tomahawks, hoes, 
celts, pesties, 50c. prepaid, List 3c. H. Daniel, Dar- 
danelle, Ark. 














IMPROVE YOUR HANDWRITING, Complete course in 
handwriting now only 36c postpaid. Particulars free. 
Stanley Boyrce, 366 French St., Bridgeport, Conn. 








- and Animals 
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WISCONSIN PHE ASANTS, Mutants. Mongolians, Gold- 

ens, Reeves, Silvers, Amherst Ringneck from ~ thi 
year’s breeding pens, also young stock. Bantams, Buff 
cuehons, Mixed silkies and seabrights. Cherry - Hill 
Pheasantry, Richfield, Wis 


RINGNECKS, FIELD REARED. Every bird guaranteed 

to be in perfect condition. Order now and get the best. 
Ornamentals and Peafowls. Clausens Pheasantry, Bel Air, 
Maryland. 


BIG PROFITS RAISING Jumbo Bullfrogs. New Industry 
Great demand. Easy, interesting. Send 16¢ for Illus 

trated Literature. American Frog Industries, Box 333C, 

Rayne, La. 

FERRETS—MALES $2.50, FEMALES $3.00, pair $5.00 
yearling females $3.50, pair $5.00. First elass stock 

and safe delivery guaranteed Sooklet lic. Herman 

Leichsenring, South Amana, lowa. 


“RAISE FROGS FOR US! We pay up to $5.00 dozen 
for ‘‘Nufond Giants.”" Start Backyard. FREE bool 
Frog Canning Company. (136-T). New Orleans, Louisiana 


HARDY WESTERN BIRDS. Blood tested stock. Phea 
ants, Mallards, Bantams. Quality guaranteed. Pine Val 
ley Pheasant Club, Box 34, Colorado Springs, Colorado. 


PHEASANTS: MANY VARIETIES for immediate de- 
livery. Young and adult. Springborn’s Game Farm, 
2661 N. 27th St., Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
LARGEST, DARKEST WISCONSIN grey coon. Black 
ly Blacks, Lead coon, $10.00 each. Hunting dogs. F. G 
Klett, La Valle, Wis. , 
PHEASANTS: RINGNECKS 1935 HATCHED, $1.50 to 
2.00 each. F.O.B. Salisbury, cash with order. Dixie 
Game Farm, 512 E. Lafayette St., Salisbury, N. C. 
HARDENED RINGNECKS, PURE Chinese and Mon 
golians 10 to 15 weeks. Also breeders. 1935 Bob whites 
Golden, Silvers and Reeves. Walrod Game Farm, Dewitt 
Iowa. 
CHUKOR PARTRIDGES, 
supreme of the Partridge 
Molalla, Oregon. 
































MOUNTAIN Quail—monarch 
family. R. M.- Holmes 





COMPLETE PRINTING SERVICE, Expert workmanship 
Thousand quality white, No. 10 envelopes, $2.95 pre- 
paid. Regal Printing Co., Plattsburg, Mo. 
WATERWEEDS REMOVED EASILY and effectively from 
any lake, pond or river. Write for particulars. Aschert 
Bros., Box 155, La Canada, California. 10-6 
PATENTS—HIGHEST REFERENCES. Bost results. 
Promptness assured. Booklet free. Watson E. Cole 
man, Patent Lawyer, 724-9th St., Washington, D. C. 11-12 
GINSENG SEED 1,000—T75c. 50 plants $1.75. Plant 
ing Guide. F. Collins, B626, Viola, lowa. 9-3 
ADIRONDACKS FOR BEST deer hunting—Guides. Par 
ticulars write Clark’s Camp. Stoney Creek, New York 














GAME BIRDS, FANCY pheasants, peacocks. Eddy Game 


Farm, Boulder Creek, California, 

BLACK RACCOONS. YOUNG stock. Six 
Richard W. Smith, Delhi, , a 

FOX SQU yy = pets. 
variety, $7.50 per pair, Edwin Kaminski, 

RINGNECKS—1500 FIELD REARED, healthy 
Gravel Run Game Farm, Saegerstown, Pa. 

FOR wa © go large or small lots. Write for 
prices. _H. Campbell, BR. 3. New London, Ohio 8-3 

SCRSRERS BOB-WHITE QUAIL eggs. Anderson Quail 
Farm, Lockport, N. Y. 





dollars each. 





Long bushy tails, large 
, Elba, Neb 


stoc k 
9-2 

















WANTED: ORIGINAL POEMS, songs. MMM Publishers, 
Studio Bidg.. Portland. Ore. 





- Wild Duck Attractions —__ 


SMALL ENGLISH CALLS: C€.0.D., $3.00 pair, $4.50 
trio, trained with flyers. Mallards $1.00 each. Cana- 
dian Geese 10.00 pair, very gentle. C. G. Coffman, 
Carthage, Ill 
CALL GEESE! 
a Goosehonker. 








NOW you can talk goose language with 
Simple movement of the hand—no blow- 

ing—no mistakes! $2 postpaid. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

Goosehonker Co., Memphis, Tenn. 

CEDAR FEEDING DUCK decoys one is all you need. 
Write for circular. Rex Decoy Co., 1050 West 30, Los 

Angeles, Calif. 9-3 

NATURAL FOODS FOR waterfowl. 17 years experience. 
Free literature. Hamilton's Aquatic Farms, Detroit 

Lakes, Minnesota. 10-2 

MINNESOTA WILD RICE SEED—Write for special 
prices. Prompt delivery, MacGregor-Dennerly, Aitken, 

Minnesota. Nov. °35 

FOLDING DUCK, OWL, Crow Decoys. Cheap! 
Reynolds Decoy Factory, Forest Park, Illinois. 

OLT’S FAMOUS DUCK, Crow, Hawk Callers. $1.00 —-. 

All three $2.50. Philip Olt, Pekin, Illinois. 

GU De ey ENGLISH Call Ducks, Can- 
ada geese, trained decoys. Paul Leib, Anna, LIL 9-3 

DECOYS, CEDARS, CORKS, 50c up. Hamlin Boat 
Works, Ludington, Mich. 

FOR SALE:—YOUNG Canadian Honker Geese, $4.00 
each. Pardey Bros., Hubbard, 


i, Oregon. 10-2 
GRAY MALLARD DU KS for decoys. $3 per pair. 
Comrade Farms, Galion. 


$105-$175 MONTH START. GOVERNMENT jobs. Men- 
women. Prepare now for next announced examinations. 
Short hours. Common education usually sufficient. Expe 
rience unnecessary. 25 coached free. Full particulars and 
list positions FREE. Write today sure. Franklin Institute, 
Dept. B55, Rochester, N. Y. (Established 1905). 
GET STEADY U.S. GOVERNMENT JOB, start $165- 
$175 month. Men-Women, age 18-53. Are you eligible 
for examination? Get our Free Questionnaire—find out. 
No obligations whatever. Write, Instruction Bureau, 4 20, 
St. Louis, Mo. 2-11 
MAKE $18.00 WEEKLY at home addressing cards and 
envelopes. Experience unnecessary. Start now. Complete 
particulars send lc. National Industries (OD-4) 17 
Locust, Springfield, Massachusetts. 
WANTED: NAMES OF men desiring outdoor jobs: 
$700-$2400 year. Patrol parks; protect game. Write 
immediately for details. MODERN INSTITUTE, M-1, 
Denver, Colo. 
FOREST JOBS AVAILABLE $125-$175 month. Cabin. 
Hunt, trap, patrol. Qualify immediately. Write Rayson 
Service B-17. Denver, Colorado. 
WINDOW TRIMMING, CREPE paper, etc., practical 
method. Learn at home in 4 weeks. Division 10, AD- 
VANCE DISPLAYS, 1553 Madison, Chicago. 














Write 












































$2000. 00 FOR le. WE PAY ‘the » World’s Highest Prices 
for old coins, and paper money. Large Cents up to 
$2000.00 each, Half cents $250.00, 1909 cent $10.00 
Indian head cents $50.00, half dimes $150.00, 25¢ be- 
fore 1873 $300.00, 50c before 1879 $750.00, silver dol 
lars before 1874 $2500.00, gold dollars $1000.00, trade 
dollars $2506.00, 1822 $5 gold $5000.00, old paper 
money $26.00, encased postage stamps $12.00, certain for 
eign coin $150.00, ete., send dime for large illustrated 
list before sending coins. Romanocoinshop, Dept. 566, 
Springfield, Mass. 9-6 
1909 CENT $10.00; 
Some worth $6000, 
$300.00 for liberty 
Postage Stamps $13.00; 
Cents $100.00; Large Cents $2000.00; 
Quarters $300.00; Silver Dollars $4000.00; Fractional 
Currency $9.00; Gold Dollars $1500.00; 1933 Half Dollars 
$4.00; Foreign Coins $165.00; etc. Send l5e for our BIG 
ILLUSTRATED 1936 Catalog before sending coins 
NATIONALCOIN COMPANY (W23) SPRINGFIELD 
MASSACHUSETTS 
$5 TO $500 EACH paid for Old Coins. Keep all old 
money. Get posted. Send 10 cents for Illustrated Coin 
Value Book. 4x6. Guaranteed Buying and Selling prices 
Coin Exchange, Box 15, Le Roy, N. Y. 5-6 
UNITED STATES. Large cent, two-cent bronze, three 
cent nickel and bargain list, 25c. Thirteen dates large 
cents, $1.00. George P. Coffin, Augusta, Maine. 6-6 
KENTUCKY; MARYLAND; TEXAS Commemorative $%. 
$1.50 each; Catalogue 10c. Norman Shultz, Salt Lake 
Utah 10-f 
SINCE YOUR. ADVERTISING ~is only as good as the 
people it reaches, make sure that you’ choose the right 
magazine. OUTDOOR LIFE is the ‘right one for you 
because each month it is*read by 183,000 sportsmen wi! 
have money to spend 








BUYING all coins rare and common 
$450.00 for dimes dated before 1895 
Nickels dated before 1914; Encased 
Half Cents $275.00; Indian Head 
Half dimes $175.00 























SLEEPING BAGS! Direct to Sportsmen at FACTORY 
PRICES. THE GREATEST SLEEPING BAG VALUE 
IN AMERICA. Northern Waterfowl Eiderdown-fille:, 
warm, waterproof, wind-proof Improved Sleeping Bag 
Special Features, air-mattress pockets, side wall wind 
head flaps on shelter-half, compact, easy to handle. Ma 
with 100” Talon Zipper can be opened for Robe. Made 
large and roomy for G MEN. Regular $35.00 value 
Special $18.95. Same Bag with Pure Oregon Virgin W 
filling Regular $15.00 Value, $9.95. Sleep in NA 
TURE’S OWN COVERING. Write for circular. Shippe! 
€.0.D. Alaska Sleeping Bag Co., 1410 8S. W. Harrison 
; Portland, Oregon. 
NEW KNEE COMFORT. My 
the roughest surface as soft as a pillow. 
Knees. Guaranteed for the life of your boots. Easily 2 
plied. Patent Pending. Post Paid one dollar. Propositi 
for Sporting Stores. H. Wolff, West Charles St., Ha 
Corners, Wis. 
KYACKS—ALUMINUM FRAMEWORK.  Puncture-pr 
steeleoat hull. Non-sinkable. Non-capsizable. Boats 4 
kits. Particulars. Ki-Boats, 4125-C Lawrence, Chicago. 8 
CABANA TRAILERS, STEEL frame. $275.00. Chass 
parts, equipment. Carrs, DeLand, Florida. 9 





boot cushions will ma 
No more sore 














bark. De- 
May '36 


CASH—GATHERING COMMON weeds, roots, 
tails 10c. International Agency, Cincinnati. 


MODERN BOAT BLUEPRINTS. Illustrated Literat 


l16c. Blueprint Company, Wayne, Mich. 





bove all 


better shooting 


UY a Winchester and enjoy the relief—confidence— 
satisfaction—success that it brings to your shooting. 
That is the grand thing about owning a Winchester— 
what it does for you. .. . More than that first intense 
exhilaration of handling, studying, having for your own 
a truly fine example of gunmaking. ... More than your 
ever-recurring thrill from its superior beauty in sym- 
metrically assembled steel and walnut. . . . More, too, 
than its under-the-surface superiority assured by the 


Winchester name, standing for world leadership in fire- 


(CENTER) 


Winchester Model 54 bolt ac- 

tor big game, os — 
ior big game, supplied in cal- 

bers »-280.3000 Savage. 

Winchester Roberts, . } Win- 
chester, .30 Gov't. 06, 7mm., 
7.45 mm., or 9 mm. Also made 
in .22 Winchester Hornet and 
the new, sensationally fast 
Winchester Super Speed 
(4,140 feet per Fenonad Swift. 


(BOTTOM) 
Winchester Mode! 64 lever action 
oved, Ti NM weigh, high veloc: 
a veloc- 
fy erm black bears, 
= of The size. Calibers 


-30 (.30-30) Winchester or 
er Special. 


arms design and manufacturing. ... Your great, lasting 
pride of possession centers in what the Winchester of 
your choice does for you always—in how it teams up 
with you in every kind and condition of shooting. That 
is something you could not put a price on. 

Get a Winchester—shotgun or rifle—of the particular 
model, size and style that best suits your individual pref- 
erence and shooting opportunities. Shotguns come in 
four different models with a very extensive style range; 
big game rifles in a dozen models, and small game rifles 
in nine. They are sold everywhere by leading dealers, 
at popular prices. For special folders or general catalog, 
please write WincuesterR RepeatTinc Arms Co., 
Dept. 10C, New Haven, Conn., U.S. A. 


World famous as "The Perfect Repeater,” with its smooth, fast, 

proof tripie-safety action, Winchester Model 12 gives you, ing 

of your choice in style, all the speed, range and punch you can ever 

require or demand. Fast handling, accurate cou, Ney balanced. 
Six shots; Be azine pve previded for limiting 
to three; 6 and 20 gauges—7'/, to 6)/, Ibs. 
Shown E ‘in Special Trap grade. 


CHESTER 


TRACE MARK 








The dealer at whose store you see 
this Winchester window display will 
be giad to have you examine the 
Winchesters shown above, as well 
as other up-to-date Winchester 
World Standard Rifles and Shot- 
guns. Ask him, also, for Winchester 


Staynless Ammunition, 


Winchester Staynless Cartridges and Shot 
Shells team up with your Winchester rifle or 
shotgun to give you dependably everything 
there is in c es speed, accuracy and 
power. For everyday shooting —regular Win- 
chester Staynless. For extra speed and long 
range, in hunting loads— Winchester Leader 
Super Speed or Lenodier Super Speed. 




















{/ 4 SIOMLG 


YOULL LIKE THEIR 
MILDNESS TOO! 


FAMOUS ATHLETES 
APPROVE CAMELS, 
SO THEY MUST HAVE 
REAL MILONESS. 
THEY ARE GENTLE 
TO MY THROAT. ANO 
WHEN ('M TIRED 
1GET ALIFT’ 
WITH A CAMEL! 


HOMEMAKER — Mrs. J. B. Feeley 


CAMELS O00 NOT FRAZZLE MY 
NERVES OR UPSET MY CONDITION, 
AND THAT CAMEL TASTE !S JUST 

WHAT | WANT... MILONESS 
COUPLED WITH FULL RICH FLAVOR! 


r . What Bill Tilden has to say about Camels is worth 

‘ * . “4 any smoker’s attention. ‘Playing competitive tennis 
day after day, I've got to keep in tiptop physical 

condition,” says the 42-year-old “Iron Man of Tennis.” 

“I smoke Camels, the mild cigarette. They don’t get 

my wind or upset my nerves. I've smoked Camels 

for years, and I never tire of their smooth, rich 

taste! Camels must be made from choicer tobaccos 


LIFE'S MORE FUN to be so mild and taste so good!” 
WHEN YOU KEEP FiT! 

SO YOU SEE WHY 1 TOO 

SMOKE CAMELS. IVE 

SMOKED THEM FOR AGES, 

AND NO MATTER HOW 

MANY | SMOKE THEY 

DONT AFFECT MY WIND 


Es 


WRITER — Eileen Tighe 


| FOLLOW TILDEN, 
SARAZEN, GEHRIG 
AND THE OTHER 
SPORTS STARS IN 
SMOKING CAMELS 
1 SMOKE CAMELS 
STEADILY. THEY 
NEVER GET 


MY WIND 7 
“s 


@ Camels are made from finer, MORE 
EXPENSIVE TOBACCOS—Turkish and 
Domestic—than any other popular brand. 
(Signed) R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., Winston-Salem, N. € 


© 1935, R. J. Reynolds Tob. ( 


REPORTER — Dick Hungerford 





